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Prose Selections 





William Paley (1743-1805) 


HAPPINESS 


The word happy is a relative term; that is, when 
we call a man happy, we mean that he is happier than 
some others with whom we compare him, than the 
generality of others, or than he himself was in some 
other situation :—thus, speaking of one who has iust 
_compassed the object of a long pursuit, * Now,’ we 
say, ‘ he is happy.’ And in a like comparative sense, 
compared, that is, with the general lot of mankind, 
we call a man happy who possesses health and 
competency. 

In strictness, any condition may be Genomineted 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure 
exceeds that of pain; and the degree of happiness 


-` depends upon the quantity of this excess. 


And the greatest quantity of it ordinarily attain- 
able in human life is what we mean by happiness, 
when we inquire or pronounce what human happiness 
consists in. 

In which inquiry I will omit much usual decla- 
mation on the dignity and capacity of our nature; the 
superiority of the soul to the body, of the rational 
to the animal part of our constitution; upon the 
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worthiness, refinement, and delicacy of some satisfac- 
tions, or the meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others ;—because I hold that pleasures differ in no- 
thing but in continuance and intensity; from a just 
computation of which, confirmed by what we observe 
of the apparent cheerfulness, tranquillity, and content- 
ment of men of different tastes, tempers, stations, 
and pursuits, every question concerning human 
happiness must receive its decision. 

It will be our business to show, if we can— s 


I. What human happiness does not consist in; 
II. What it does consist in. 


I. First, then, happiness does not consist in the 
pleasures of sense, in whatever profusion or variety 
they be enjoyed. By the pleasures of senst I mean 
as well the animal gratifications of eating, drinking, 
and that by which the species is continued; as the 
more refined pleasures of music, painting, architec- 
ture, gardening, splendid shows, theatric exhibiticns; 
and the pleasures, lastly, of actiye sports,—as of 
hunting, shooting, fishing, ete. For,— 


1. These pleasures continue but a little while at 


a time. This is true of them all, especially ct the. - 


grosser sort of them. Laying aside the ‘preparation 
and the expectation, and computing strictly the 
actual sensation, we shall be surprised te find how 
inconsiderable a portion of our time they “occupy— 
how few hours in the four-and-twenty they are able 
to fill up. 

2. These pleasures, by repetition, lose their re- 
lish. It is a property of the machine, for which we 
know no remedy, that the organs by which we 
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perceive pleasure are blunted and benumbed by 
being frequently exercised in the same way. There is 
hardly any one who has not found the difference 
between a gratification when new and when familiar : 
or any pleasure which does not become indifferent as 
it grows habitual. 

3. The eagerness for high and intese delights 
takes away the relish from all others; and as such 
delights fall rarely in our way, the greater part of our 


‘time becomes from this cause empty and uneasy. 


There is hardly any delusion by which men are 
greater sufferers in their happiness than by their ex- 
pecting too much from what is called pleasure; that 
is, from those intense delights which vuigarly engross 
the narhe of pleasure. The very expectation spoils 


. them. When they do come, we are often engaged in 


taking pains to persuade ourselves how much we are 
pleased, rather than enjoying any pleasure which 
springs naturally out of the object. And whenever 
we depend upop being vastly delighted, we always go 
home secretly grieved at missing our aim. Likewise, 
as has been observed just now, when this humour of 
being prodigiously delighted has once taken hold of 
the imagination, it hinders us from providing for, or 
acquiescing in, those gently soothing engagements, 
the due variety and succession of which are the only 
things that supply a vein or continued stream of 
happiness. 

What I have been able to observe of that part of 
mankind whose professed pursuit is pleasure, and 
who are withheld in the pursuit by no restraints of for- 


tune or scruples of conscience, corresponds suflicient- 


ly with this account. I have commonly remarked in 
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such men a restless and inextinguishable passion for 
variety; a great part of their time to be vacant, and 
so much of it irksome; and that, with whatever 
eagerness and expectation they set out, they become 
by degrees fastidious in their choice of pleasure, 
languid in the enjoyment, yet miserable under the 
want of it. ° 

The truth seems to be, that there is a limit at 
which these pleasures soon arrive, and from which 
they ever afterwards decline. They are by necessity 
of short duration, as the organs cannot hold on their 
emotions beyond a certain length of time; and if you: 
endeavour to compensate for this imperfection in 
their nature by the frequency with which you reneat 
them, you suffer more than you gain; by the fatigue 
of the faculties and the diminution of sensibility. 

We have said nothing in this account of the loss 
of opportunities, or the decay of faculties; which, 
whenever they happen, leave the voluptuary destitute 
and desperate—teased by desires that can never be 
gratified, and the memory of pleasures which must 
return no more. 


It will also be allowed by those who have ex- . 


perienced it, and perhaps by those alone, that 
pleasure which is purchased by the incumbrance of 
our fortune is purchased too dear; the pleasure never 
compensating for the perpetual irritations of em- 
barrassed circumstances. 

These pleasures, after all, have their value; and 
as the young are always too eager in their pursuit of 
them, the old are sometimes too remiss; that is, 
too studious of their ease to be at the pains for them 
which they really deserve. 
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Secondly, Neither does happiness consist in an 
‘exemption from pain, labour, care, business, sus- 
pense, molestation, and * those evils which are with- 
out `; such a state being usually attended not with 
ease, but with depression of spirits, a tastelessness in 
all our ideas, imaginary anxieties, and the whole train 
òf hypochondriacal affections. 

For which reason the expectations of those who 
retire from their shops and counting-houses, to enjoy 
the remainder of their days in leisure and tranquillity, 
are seldom answered by the effect; much less of such 
' as, In a fit of chagrin, shut themselves un in cloisters 
and hermitages, or quit the world and their stations 
in it for solitude and repose. 

Where there exists a known external cause of 
üneasiness, the cause may be removed, and the un- 
easiness will cease; but those imaginary distresses 
which men feel for want of real ones (and which are 
‘ equally tormenting, and so far equally real), as they 
-depend upon no single or assignable subject of uneasi- 
ness, admit oftentimes of no application of relief. 

Hence a moderate pain, upon whicb the atten- 
- tion may fasten and spend itself, is to many a refresh- 
ment; as a fit of the gout will sometimes cure the 
spleen. And the same of any less violent agitation of 
the mind; as a literary controversy, a law-suit, a con- 
tested election, and, above all, gaming—the passion 
for which, in men of fortune and liberal minds, is 
‘only to be accounted for on this principle. 

Thirdly, Neither does happiness consist in great- 
ness, rank, or elevated station. 

Were it true that all superiority afforded pleasure, 
at would follow that by how much we were the 
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greater—that is, the more persons we were superior 
to—in the same proportion, so far as depended upon 
this cause, we should be the happier; but so it is, 
that no superiority yields any satisfaction, save that 
which we possess or obtain over those with whom we 
immediately compare ourselves. The shepherd per- 
ceives no pleasure in his superiority over his dog; the” 
farmer, in his superiority over the shepherd; the 
lord, in his superiority over the farmer; nor the king, . 
lastly, in his superiority over the lord. Superiority,° 
where there is no. competition, is seldom contem- 
plated—what most men are quite unconscious of. 

But if the same shepherd can run, fight, or 
wrestle better than the peasants of his village; if 
the farmer can show better cattle, if he keeps‘a better 
horse, or be supposed to have a longer purse, than - 
any farmer in the hundred; if the lord have more 
interest in an election, greater favour at court, a 
better house or larger estate than any nobleman in 
the country; if the king possess a yore extensive 
territory, a more powerful fleet or army, a more 
splendid establishment, more loyal subjects, or more 
weight and authority in adjusting the affairs of . 
nations, than any prince in Europe—in all these 
cases the parties feel an actual satisfaction in their 
superiority. ; 

Now the conclusion that follows from hence is 
this,—that the pleasures of ambition, which are sup- 
posed to be peculiar to high stations, are in reality 
common to all conditions. The farrier who shoes a. 

É horse better, and who is in greater request for his 
skill, than any man within ten miles of him, 
= possesses, for all that I can see, the delight of 
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distinction and of excelling, as truly and substantially 
as the statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, who 
have filled Europe with the reputation of their 
wisdom, their valour, or their knowledge. 

No superiority appears to be of any account but 
superiority over a rival. This, it is manifest, may 
exist wherever rivalships do; and rivalships fall out 
amongst men of all ranks and degrees. The object of 
emulation, the dignity or magnitude of this object, 
makes no difference; as it is not what either possesses 
that constitutes the pleasure, but what one possesses 
more than the other. 

Philosophy smiles at the contempt with which 
the rich and great speak of the petty strifes and 
competitions of the poor; not reflecting that these 
strifes and competitions are just as reasonable as 
their own, and the pleasure which success affords the 
same. . 

Our position is, that happiness does not consist 
in greatness. And this position we make out by 
showing that even what are supposed to be peculiar 
advantages of greatness, the pleasures of ambition 


‘ -and superiority, are in reality common to all condi- 


tions. But whether the pursuits of ambition be ever 
wise, whether they contribute more to the happiness 
or misery of the pursuers, is a different question, and | 
a questioh concerning which we may be allowed to 
entertain great doubt. The pleasure of success is ex- 
quisite; so also is the anxiety of the pursuit, and the 
pain of disappointment: and what is the worst part 
of the account, the pleasure is short-lived. We soon 
cease to look back upon those whom we have left 
behind; new contests are engaged in, uew prospects 
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bæ 


nothing more, or who have used up their satisfactions 
too soon, and drained the sources of them 


It is this intolerable vacuity of mind which 
carries the rich and great to the horse-course and the 
gaming table; and often engages them in contests 
and pursuits, of which the success bears no propor-_ 
tion to the solicitude and expense with which it is 
sought. An election for a disputed borough shall cost 
the parties twenty or thirty thousand pounds each— 
to say nothing of the anxiety, humiliation, and 
fatigue of the canvass; when a seat in the House of 
Commons, of exactly the same value, may be had for 
a tenth part of the money, and with no trouble. T do 
not mention this to blame the rich and great (perhaps 
they cannot do better), but in confirmation of what I 
have advanced. . 


Hope, which thus appears to be of so much im- 
portance to our happiness, is of two, kinds: where 
there is something to be done towards attaining the 
object of our hope: and where there i$ nothing to be 
done. The first alone is of any value; the latter 
being apt to corrupt into impatience, having no power 
but to sit still and wait, which soon grows tiresome. 


The doctrine delivered under this head may be 
readily admitted; but how to provide ourselves with a 
succession of pleasurable engagements is the diff- 
culty. This requires two things: judgment in the 
choice of ends adapted to our opportunities; and a 
command of imagination, so as to be able, when the 
judgment has made choice of an end, to transfer a 
pleasure to the means; after which, the end may be- 
forgotten as soon as we will. 


, e 
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Hence, those pleasures are most valuable, not 
which are most exquisite in the fruition, but which 
are most productive of engagement and activity in 
the pursuit. 


A man who is in earnest in his endeavours after 
the happiness of a future state, has in this respect, 
an advantage over all the world; for he has constant- 
ly before his eyes an object of supreme importance, 
productive of perpetual engagement and activity, and 
of which the pursuit (which can be said cf no pursuit 
besides) lasts him to his life’s end. Yet even he 
must have many ends besides the far end; but then 
they will conduct to that, be subordinate, and in 
some way or other capable of being referred to that, 
and derive their satisfaction, or an addition of satis- 
faction, from that. 


Engagement is everything: the more significant, 
however, our engagements are, the better; such as 
the planning of laws, institutions, manufactures, 
charities, improvements, public works; and the 
endeavouring, by our interest, address, solicitations, 


. , and activity, to carry them into effect: cr, upon a 


smaller seale, the procuring of a maintenance and 
fortune for our families by a course of industry and 
application to our callings, which forms and gives 
motion to the common occupations of hie; training 
up a child, prosecuting a scheme for his future estab- 
lishment, making ourselves masters of a language or 
a science, improving or managing an estate, labour- 
ing after a piece of preferment: and lastly, any en- 
gagement which is innocent is better than none, as. 
the writing of a book, the building of a house, the 
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laying out of a garden, the digging of a fish-pond— 
even the raising of a cucumber or a tulip. 

Whilst our minds are taken up with the objects 
or business before us we are commonly heppy, 
whatever the object or business be; when the mind is 
absent, and the thoughts are wandering to something 
‘else than that is passing in the place in which we are} 
we are often miserable. 

Thirdly, Happiness depends upon the prucent 
constitution of the habits. 

The art in which the secret of human happiness 
in a great measure consists, is to set the habits in 
such a manner that every change may be a change 
for the better. The habits themselves are much the 
same; for whatever is made habitual becomes’ smooth, 
and easy, and nearly indifferent. The return to an- 
old habit is likewise easy, whatever the habit be. 
‘Therefore the advantage is with those habits which 
allow of an indulgence in the deviation from them. 
‘The luxurious receive no greater pleasure from their 
dainties than the peasant does from his bread and 
cheese: but the peasant, whenever he goes abroad, 
finds a feast; whereas the epicure must be well en- . 
tertained, to escape disgust. Those who spend every 
day at cards and those who go every day to plough, 
pass their time much alike; intent upon what they 
are about, wanting nothing, regretting nothing, they 
are both for the time in a state of ease: but then 
whatever suspends the occupation of the card-pleyer 
distresses him; whereas to the labourer, every inter- 
ruption is a refreshment; and this appears in the 
different effects that Sunday produces upon the two, 
-which proves a day of recreation to the one, but a 
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lamentable burden to the other. The man who has. 
learned to live alone, feels his spirits enlivened when- 
ever he enters into company, and takes his leave with- 
out regret; another, who has long been accustomed 
to a crowd, or continual succession of company, 
experiences in company no elevation of spirits, nor 
any greater satisfaction than what the man of a 
retired life finds in his chimney-corner. So far their 
conditions are equal; but let a change of place, for- 
tune, or situation, separate the companion from his 
circle, his visitors, his club, common-room, or coffee- 
house, and the difference and advantage in the choice 
and constitution of the two habits will show itself. 
Solitude comes to the one, clothed with melancholy ; 
to the other, it brings liberty and quiet. You will see- 
the one fretful and restless, at a loss how to dispose 
of his time, till the hour come round when he may 
forget himself in bed; the other easy and satisfied, 
taking up his book or his pipe, as soon es he finds. 
himself alone, ready to admit any little amusement 
that casts up, or to turn his hands and attention to- 
the first business that presents itself; or content, with- 
out either, to sit still and let his train of thought 
ghde indolently through his brain, without much use, 
perhaps, or pleasure, but without hankering after any- 
thing better, and without irritation. A reader who has- 
inured himself to books of science and argumentation, 
if a novel, a well-written pamphlet, an article of news, 
a narrative of a curious voyage, or a journal of a 
traveller, fall in his way, sits down to the repast with 
relish, enjoys its entertainment whilé it lasts, and can: 
return, when it is over, to his graver reading without. 
distaste. Another, with whom nothing will go down 
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but . works of humour and pleasantry, or whose 
curiosity must be interested by perpetual novelty, will 
consume a book-seller’s window in half a forenoon: 
during which time he is rather in search of diversion 
than diverted: and as books to his taste are few and 
short, and rapidly read over, the stock is soon ex- 
hausted, when he is left without resource from thés 
principal supply of harmless amusement. 


So far as circumstances of fortune conduce to 
happiness, it is not the income which any man 
possesses, but the increase of income, that affords the 
pleasure. Two persons, of whom one begins with a 
hundred and advances his income to a thousand 
pounds a year, and the other sets off with a thousand 
and dwindles down to a hundred, may in the course 
of their time, have the receipt and spending of the 
same sum of money: yet their satisfaction, so far as 
fortune is concerned in it, will be very different; the 
series and sumtotal of their incomes being the same, - 
it makes a wide difference at which end they begin. 


Fourthly, Happiness consists in health. 


By health I understand, as well freedom from 
bodily distempers, as that tranquillity, firmness, and 
elacrity of mind, which we call good spirits, and 
which may properly enough be included in our notion 
of health, as depending commonly upon the same 
causes, and yielding to the same management, as our 
bodily constitution. 


Health, in this sense, is the one thing needful. 
Therefore no pains, expense, self-denial, or restraint 
to which we subject ourselves for the sake of health, 
is too much. Whether it require us to relinquish 
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lucrative situations, to abstain from favourite indul- 
gences, to control intemperate passions, or undergo 
tedious regimens; whatever difficulties it lays us 
under, a man, who pursues his happiness rationally 
and resolutely, will be content to submit. 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we feel 
in ourselves a happiness independent of any particular 
outward gratification whatever, and of which we can 
give no account. This is an enjoyment which the 
Deity has annexed to life; and it probably constitutes, 
in a great measure, the happiness of infants and 
brutes, especially of the lower and sedentary orders of 
animals, as of oysters, periwinkles, and the like; for 
which I have sometimes’ been at a loss to find out 
amusement. 

The above account of human happiness will justify 
‘the two following conclusions, which, although found 
in most books of morality, have seldom, I think, been 
supported by any sufficient reasons :— 

First, That happiness is pretty equally distributed 
amongst the different orders of civil society. 

Secondly, That vice has no advantage over 
virtue, even with respect to this world’s happiness. 


V 


“~Y 


ay 


f> 
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“Charles Lamb (1775-1834) 
DREAMiCHILDREN 
A REVERIE 


Children love to listen to stories about their elders, 
when they were children: to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle. or 
grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this 
spirit that my little ones crept about me the other 
evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, 
who lived in a great house ih Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which 
had been the scene—so at least it was generally be- 
heved in that part of the country—of the tragic 
incidents which they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain 
it is that the whole story of the children and their > 
cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole- 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich 
person pulled it down to set up a marble one of modern ` 
invention in its stead, with no story upon it. Here 
Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too- 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to- 
say, how religious and how good their great-grand- 
mother Field was, how beloved and respected by 
everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of 
this great house, but had only the charge of it (and yet 


in some respects she might be said to be the mistress. 


of it too) committed to her by its owner, who preferred 
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living In a newer and more fashionable mansion which 
he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; 
but still she lived in it in a manner as if it had been 
her own, and kept up the dignity of the great house in 
a sort while She lived, which afterwards came to 
decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old 
Srnaments stripped and carried away to the owner's 
other house, where they were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the old 
tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick 
them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. 
Here John smiled, as much as to say, ** that would 
be foolish, indeed.” And then I told how, when she 
came to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse 
of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the 
neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their 
respect for her memory, because she had been such 
a good and religious woman; so good indeed that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testamept besides. Here little Alice spread 
her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful 
person their great-grandmother Field once was: and 


- how in her youth she was esteemed the best dancer— 


here Alice's little right foot played an involuntary 
movement, till upon my looking grave, it desisted— 
the best dancer,.I was saying, in the county, till a 
cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her 
down with pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still up- 
right, because she was so good and religious. Then I 
told how she used to sleep by herself in a lone cham- 
ber of the great lone house; and how she believed that 
an apparition of two infants was to be seen at 


am r 
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midnight gliding up and down the great staircase near 
where she slept, but she said “‘ those innocents would 
do her no harm *’; and how frightened I used to be, 
though in those days I had my maid to sleep with me, 
because I was never half so good or religious as she 
and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded 
all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. Then 
I told how good she was to all her grandchildren, 
having us to the great house in the holidays, where I 
in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Cæsars, that 
had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to be turned into 
marble with them; how J could never be tired with 
roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty 
rooms, with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapes- 
try, and carved oaken panels, with the gilding almost 
rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned 
gardens, which I had almost to myself, unless when 
now and then a solitary gardening man would cross 
me—and how the nectarines and peaches hung upon 
the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, 





because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and- > 


then,—and because I had more pleasure in strolling 
about among the old melancholy-looking yew trees, 
or the firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir 
apples, which were good for nothing but to‘look at— 
or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the 
fine garden smells around me—or basking in the 
orangery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening too 
along with the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
_ warmth—or in watching the dace that darted to and 

fro in the fishpond, at the bottom of the garden, with 


v4 
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here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway 
down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at their 
impertinent friskings,—I had more pleasure in these 
busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of 
peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like common 
baits of children. Here John slyly deposited back 
upon the plate a bunch of grapes which, not unobserv- 
ed by Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and 
both seemed willing to relinquish them for the present 
as irrelevant. Then in somewhat a more heightened 
tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother 
Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial 
manner she might be said to love their uncle, John 
L—, because he was so handsome and spirited a 
youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of- 
moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and 
make it carry him half over the county in a morning, 
and join the hunters when there were any out—and 
vet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but 
had too much spirit to be always pent up within their 
-boundaries—and how their uncle grew up to man’s 
estate as brave as he was handsome, to the admira- 
tion of everybody, but of their great-grandmother 
Field most especially; and how he used to. carry me 
upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy—for he 
was a good bit older than me—many a mile when I 
could not walk for pain;—and how in after-life, he 
became lame-footed too, and I did not always (IL fear) 
make allowance enough for him when he was im- 
patient, and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how 
considerate he had been to me when I was 
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lame-footed; and how when he died, though he had 
not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a 
great while ago. such a distance there is betwixt life 
and death; and how I bore his death as I thought 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and 
haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to 
heart as some do, and as I think he would have done 
if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and 
knew not till then how much I had loved him. I 
missed his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and 
wished him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with 
him- (for we quarrelled sometimes), rather than not 
have him again, and was as uneasy without him, ae 
he, their poor uncle, must have been when the doctor 
took off his limb. Here the children fell a-erying, and 
asked if their little mourning which they had on was’ 
not for uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed 
me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them 
some stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I 
told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted 
the fair Alice W—n,; and, as much as children could 


understand, I explained to them what coyness, and - > 


difficulty, and denial meant in maidens—when 
suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-pre- 
sentment, that I became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright’ hair was; and 
while I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew 
fainter to my view, receding, and still receding till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, 
strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech; 
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‘* We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all. The children of Alice called Bartrum father. 
We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We 
are only what might have been, and must wait upon 
the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages, before we 
have existence, and a name ”’ and immediately 
awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my 
bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with 
the faithful Bridget unchanged by my side—but John 
L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 
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| f: MNilliam Hazlitt (1776-1834) 
f PA : i 
1 / A” ON GOING A JOURNEY 


One of the pleasantest things in the world is 
going a journey; but I like to go by myself. I can 
enjoy society in a room; but out of doors, nature is 
company enough for me. lam then never less alone 
than when alone. 


' The fields bis study, nature was his book,” . 


L cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the 
same time. When I am in the country, I wish to 
vegetate like the country. I am not for criticising 
hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out of town in 
order to forget the town and all that is in it. There | 
are those who for this purpose go to watering-places: 
and carry the metropolis with them. I like more 
elbow-room, and fewer ineumbrances. I like solitude, 
when I give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude; - 
nor do I ask for we 
= ‘a friend in my_retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet,"’ 


‘Whe soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to: 


think, feel, do, just-as.one_pleases. We go a journey 


chiefly to be free of all impediments and of all in- 


conveniences; to leave ourselves behind much more 
to get rid of others. It is because I want a little 
breathing-space to muse on indifferent matters, where 
Contemplation 
“ May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd,"’ 
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that I absent myself from the town for a while, with- 
out feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. 
Instead of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, 
to exchange good things with and vary the same 
stale topics over again, for once let me have a truce 
with impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over 4. 
“my head, and the green turf -L Deneath my feet, 
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dinner—and then to > thinking! es is hard if T sean 
start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I 
run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the pont of yonder 
. Tolling clout Toloso into my past being, and revel 
there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into | 
the wave that wafts him to his native shore. ‘Then , 
long-forgotten things, like *“* sunken wrack and sun- | 
_ less treasuries,” burst upon my eager sight, and I | 
. begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of | 
an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull 
commonplaces, mine is that undisturbed silence of the 
eart which alone is perfect eloguence. No one likes 
uns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes had rather be 
without them. ‘** Leave, oh, leave me to my repose!” | 
I have just now other business in hand, which would 
seem idle to you, but is with me ‘‘ very stuff o’ the 
conscience.’ Is not this wild rose sweet without a 
comment? Does not this daisy leap to my heart set 
in its coat of emerald? Yet if I were to explain to 
you the circumstance that has so endeared it to me, 
you would only smile. Had I not better than keep 
it to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from 
here to. yonder craggy point, and from thence onward 
tothe far-distant PAORS ? I should be but bad 
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company all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the 
moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, and 
indulge your reveries. But this looks like a breach 
of manners, a neglect of others, and you are thinking 
„eall the time that you ought to rejoin your party. ** Out 
si^ * upon such half-faced fellowship,’’ say I. I like to be) 
oa P either entirely to myself, or entirely at the disposal of ) 
á others; to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be | 
sociable or solitary. I was pleased with an observation 
of Mr. Cobbett’s, that * he thought it a bad French 
custom to drink our wine with our meals, and that an 
Englishman ought to do only one thing at a time.’’ 
So I cannot talk and think, or indulge in melancholy 
musing and lively conversation by fits and starts. 
" Let me have a companion of my way,” says Sterne, . 
‘’ were it but to remark how the shadows lengthen as 
the sun declines.” It is beautifully said; but in my 
3 ə pinion, this continual comparing of notes interferes 
with the involuntary impression of things upon the 
mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only hin 
what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is insipid: 
if you have to explain it, it is making a toil of : 
pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature with- 
out being perpetually put to the trouble of translating 
it for the benefit of others. I am for the synthetical 
method on a journey in preference to the analytical, 
I am content to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to ex- 
amine and anatomize them afterwards. II want to see 
my vague notions float like the down of the thistle 
before the breeze, and not to have them entangled in 
the briars and thorns of controversy] For cnace, 
I like to have it all my own way; and this is 







. escape from the throng to do so. ‘To give way to our. 
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impossible unless you are alone, or in such company 
as I do not covet. I have no objection to argue a 
point with any one for twenty miles of measured road, 
but not for pleasure. If you remark the scent of a 
bean-field crossing the road, perhaps your fellow- 
traveller has no smell, If you point to a distant 
sbject, perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to take out 


a tone in the colour of a cloud which hits your fancy 


his glass to look at it. There is a feeling in the “| 


but the effect of which you are unable to account for. 
There is then no sympathy, but an uneasy craving 
after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you on 
the way, and in the end probably produces ill humour. 
Now, I never quarrel with myself, and take all my 
own conclusions for granted till I find it necessary to 
defend them against objections. It is not merely 
that you may not be of accord on the objects and 
circumstances that present themselves before you— 
these may recall a number of objects, and lead to 
associations too delicate and refined to be possibly 
communicated to others. Yet these I love to cherish 
and sometimes still fondly clutch them, when I can 


feelings before company seems extravagance or 
affectation; and, on the other hand, tọ have to unravel 
this mystery of our being at every turn, and to make 
others take an equal interest in it (otherwise the end 
is not, answered), is a task to which few are compe- 
rae Nie must “‘give it an understanding, but no 

My old friend Coleridge, however, could do * 

could go on in the most delightful ex- 
heeds way over hill and dale a summer's day, and 


convert a landscape into a didactic poem or a Pindarie 


bad 
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ode. ‘* He talked far above singing.” If I could so 
clothe my ideas in sounding and flowing words, I 
might perhaps wish to haye some one with me to 
admire the swelling theme; or I could be more ccn- 
tent, were it possible for me still to hear his echoing 
voice in the woods of All-Foxden. They had “** that 
fine madness in them which our first poets had *’; angi 
if they could have been caught by some rare 


instrument, would have breathed such strains as the 


following :— i 
‘Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 

As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 

Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells; 

Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells; 

Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love; 

How the pale Phæbe, bunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 

To kiss her sweetest." 


Faithful Shepherdess; 
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I Had I words and images at command like these, I 
| would attempt to wake the thoughts that lie. slum- tee i 
bering on golden ridges in the evening clouds: (but at4 
the sight of nature’my fancy, poor as it is, droops and 
closes up its leaves, like flowers at sunset} I can 
make nothing out on the spot—I must have time to 
gollect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door pros- 
pects: it should be reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is | 
for this reason, E take it, the worst company in the: | 1929, 
world out of doors; because he is the best within. I — 
grant there js one subject on which it is pleasant to 
talk on a jouyney; and that is, what one shall have for 
supper when we get to our inn at night. ‘The open 
air improves this sort of conversation or friendi, 
altercation, by setting a keener edge on appetite. 
Every mile of the road heightens the flavour of the 
viands we expect at the end of it. How fine it is to 
enter some old town,-walled and turreted, just at 
approach of nightfall, or to come to some straggling 
village, with the lights streaming through the sur- 
rounding gloom; and then, after inquiring for the best akot 

_ entertainment that the place affords, to ‘“‘ take one’s 
ease at one’s inn! ” These eventful moments in our 
lives’ _history a are too precious, too full of solid, heart- 
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imperfect, ay ky. A onama Ta have them all to 
myself, and drain. them to the last drop: they will do 
to talk of or. to write about afterwards. What a 
delicate speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets 
of tea, 


" The cups that cheer, but not inebriate," 
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and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit 
considering what we shall have for supper—eggs and 
a rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excel- 
lent veal cutlet! Sancho in such a situation once 
fixed on cow-heel; and his choice, though he could not 
help it, is not to be disparaged. Then, in the intervals 
of pictured scenery and an contemplation, to 
catch the preparation and the stir in the kitchen. 
Procul, O procul este profani! (“* Avaunt! avaunt! ye 
unhallowed.’’) These hours are sacred to silence and 
to musing, to be treasured up in the memory, and to 
feed the source of smiling thoughts hereafter. I 
would not waste them in idle talk; or if must have 
the integrity of fancy broken in a). I would rather 









it were by a stranger than a friend. } A stranger takes 
his hue and character from the time and place; he is 
a part of the furniture and costume of an inn. U he 
is a Quaker, or from the West Riding ot Yorkshire, so 
much the better. I do not even try to sympathize 
with him, and he breaks no squares. I associate 


* nothing with my travelling companion but present 


e 


w- 


objects and passing events. In his ignorance of me 


and my affairs, I in a manner forgot piven Buta | 


old. 





friend reminds one of other things, up. 
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grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. .»<* 


He comes in ungraciously between us and our imagi- 
nary character. Something is dropped in the course 
of conversation that gives a hint of your profession and 
pursuits; or from having some one with you that 
knows the less sublime portions of your history, it 
seems that other people do. You ou are no longer 


citizen of the world; but your ‘ “unk unhoused free condi- 


tion is put into tion is put into circumspection _ and confine.’ The 
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incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges— 
‘* lord of one’s self, uncumbered with a name.” Oh! 
it is great to shake off the trammels of the world and ° 
of public opinion—to lose our importunate, tormenting, 
everlasting personal identity in the elements of 
nature, and become the creature of the moment, clear 
of all ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish of 
sweetbreads, and to owe nothing but the score of the 7 ™ ” 
eyening—and no longer seeking for applause and ~ 
meeting with contempt, to be known by ne other title 
than the Gentleman in the parlour! One may take 
one's choice of all characters in this romantic state of 
uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, and become 
indefinitely respectable and negatively rightworship- 
ful. We baffe prejudice and disappoint conjecture; 
and from being so to others, begin to be objects of 
curiosity and wonder even to ourselves. We are no 
more those hackney ed commonplaces [that we appear | 
. in the world; an inn ‘restores us to the level of nature," 
and quits scores with society! I have certainly spent ~~ 
some enviable hours at inns—sometimes when I have * 
been left entirely to myself, and have tried to solve 
.- some metaphysical. problem, as once at Witham _ _. nc 
Common, where I found out the proof that likeness is o=” 
not, a ease of the association of n_of ideas—at other times, A41 * 
Wien there have been pictures in the room, as at St. 
~ Neot’ s (I-think it was), where I first met with 3 
NY ; ee s engravings of the Cartoons, into which I 
nA yn tered at once, and at a little inn on the borders of 
N Wales, where there happened to be hanging some of 
best Westall’s drawings, which I compared triumphantly 
(for a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) 
with the figure of a girl who had ferried me over the 
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Severn, standing up fn a boat between me and the 


twilight—at other times I might mention luxuriating , 


in books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I 
remember sitting up half the night to read Paul and 
Virginia, which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, 
after being drenched in the rain all day; and at the 
same place I got through two volumes of Madame 
D’Arblay’s Camilla. It was on the 10th of April 1798 
that I sat down to a volume of the New Eloise, at the 
inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold 
chicken. The letter I chose was that in which St. 
Preux describes his feelings as he first caught a 
glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de 
Vaud, which I had brought with me as a bon bouche 
to crown the evening with. It was my birthday, and 
I had for the first time come from a place in the 
neighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. /The road 
to Llangollen turns off between Chirk and Wrexham; 
and on passing a certain point, you come all at cence 
upon the valley, which opens like an amphitheatre, 
broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on either 
side, with “* green upland swells that echo to the 


bleat of flocks ” below, and the river Dee babbling. 


over its stony bed in the midst of them. The valley 
at this time “* glittered green with sunny showers,’’ 
and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches in 
the chiding stream! How proud, how glad*I was to 
walk along the high road that overlooks the delicious 
prospect, repeating the lines which I have just quoted 
from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides the pros- 
pect which opened beneath my feet, another also 
opened to my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on 
which were written, in letters large as Hope could 
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make them, these four words, LIBERTY, GENIUS, 
Love, VIRTUE; which have since faded into the light 
of common day, or mock my idle gaze. 


* The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.’ Hes 


Still I would return some time or other to this en- 
chanted spot; but I would return to it alone. What 
other self could I find to share that influx of thoughts, 
of regret, and delight, the fragments of which I could 
hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they been 
broken and defaced. I could stand on some tall rock, 
and overlook the precipice of years that separates me 
from what I then was. ‘I was at that time going 
shortly to visit the poet whom I have above named. 
Where is he now? Not only I myself have changed; 
the world, which was then new to me, has become old 
and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in thought, 
=O sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth and gladness as thou 
then wert; and thou shalt always be to me the river 
-of Paradise, where I will drink of the waters of life 
freely { 


There is hardly anything that shows the short- 
sightedness or capriciousness of the imagination more 


than travelli With change of place we change 





our ideas; nay, our 6pinions and feelings. We can by < 


an effort indeed transport ourselves to old and long- 
forgotten scenes, and then the picture of the mind re- 
vives again; but we forget those that we have just left. 
It seems that we can think but of one place at a time. 
The canyas of the fancy is but of a certain extent, and 
if we paint one set of objects upon it, they immediate- 


‘Ty efface every other. We cannot enlarge our oa 


ceptions, we only shift our point of view. The 
landseape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye, we 
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take our fill of it, and seem as if we could form no 
other image of beauty or grandeur. We pass on, and 
think no more of it; the horizon that shuts it from our 
sight also blots it from our memory like ea dream. In 
travelling through a wild, barren country, I can form 
no idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appears to 
me that all the world must be barren, like what I seé 
of it. In the country we forget the town, and in tewn 
we despise the country, ‘*‘ Beyond 1 de „Park, > says 
Sir Fopling Flutter *“ all is a desert All that part 
of the map that we do not see batore: us is blank. The 
world in our conceit of it is not much bigger than a 
nutshell. It is not one prospect expanded into 
another, county joined to county, kingdom to king- 
dom, land to seas, making an image voluminous and 
vast ;—the mind can form no larger idea of space than 
the eye can take in at a single glance. The rest is a 
name written in a map, a calculation of arithmetic. 
For instance, what is the true signification of that 
immense mass of territory and population, known by 
the name of China to us? An inch of pasteboard on 
a wooden globe, of no more account than a China 
orange! ‘Things near us are seen of the size of life: 

things at a distance are diminished to the size of the 
understanding. We measure the universe by our- 
selves, and even comprehend the texture of our own 
being only piecemeal. In this way, however, we 
remember an infinity of things and places. The mind 
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is like a mechanical instrument that _Pplays_ a creat 
variety of tunes, But it must play the them in succession... 
One idea recalls another, but it at the same time 
excludes all others. In trying to renew old recollec- 
tions, we cannot as it were unfold the whole web of 
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our existence; we must pick out the single threads. 
So in coming to a place where we have formerly lived, 
and with which we have intimate associations, every 
one must have found that the feeling grows more 
vivid the nearer we approach the spot, from the mere 
anticipation of the actual impression: we remember 
circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names that we 
had not thought of for years; but for the time all the 
rest of the world is forgotten!—To return to- the 
question I have quitted above :— 
L I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, 
w“ _~ pictures, in company with a friend or a party, but 
~ rather the contrary, for the former reason reversed. 
»They are intelligible matters, and will bear talkıng 
Rà {~ about. The sentiment here is not tacit, but com- 





but Stonehenge will bear a ussion ant 
quarian, picturesque, and philosophical. In setting 
out on a party of pleasure, the first consideration 
always is where shall we go to: in taking a solitary 
ramble, the question is what shall we meet with by 


1. 


wut the way. ‘* The mind is its own place '';. nor are we 
Busse ‘anxious to arrive at the end of our journey. I can 
myself do the honours indifferently well to works of 

art and curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with 


bots, no meap—<éclat—showed them that seat of the Muses 


at a distance 


* With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d **— 
descanted on the learned air that breathes from the 
grassy quadrangles and stone walls of halls and 


colleres—was at home in the Bodleian; and at 
, Blenheim quite superseded the “powdered Cicerone 
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that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his 
wand to commonplace beauties in matchless pictures. 
As another exception to the above reasoning, I should 
not feel contident in venturing on a journey in a 
foreign country without a companion. I should want | 
at intervals to hear the sound of my own language. 
There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an 
Englishman to foreign manners and notions that 
requires the assistance of social sy mpathy to carry at 
off. As the distance from home increases, this relief, 
which was at first a luxury, becomes a passion and an 
appetite. A person would almost feel stifled to find, 
himself in the deserts of Arabia without friends and 
countrymen: there must be allowed to be something 
in the view of Athens or old Rome that claims the 
utterance of speech; and I own that the Pyramids are 
too mighty for any single contemplation. fin such ` 
situations, so opposite to all one’s ordinary train of | 
ideas, one seems a species by one’s-self, a limb torn - 
off from society, unless one can meet with instant 
fellowship and support. Yet I did not feel this want 
or craving very pressing once, when I first set my 
foot on the laughing shores of France. Calais was ` 
peopled with novelty and delight. The confused, busy 
murmur of the place was like oil and wine poured into 
my ears; nor did the Mariners’ Hymn, which was 
sung from the top of an old crazy vessel in thfe harbour, 
as the sun went down, send an alien sound into my 
soul. I only breathed the air of general humanity. I 
walked over ‘* the vine-covered hills and gay regions 
of France,” erect and satisfied; for the image of man 
was not cast.down and chained to the foot of arbitrary 
thrones :{ I was at no loss for language for that of all 
os Leari 
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the great schools of painting was open to me./ The 
whole is vanished like a shade. Pictures, *eroes, 
glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing remains but the 
Bourbons and the French people !—There is undoubt- 
edly a sensation in travelling into foreign parts 
that is to be had nowhere else: but if is more 
pleasing at the time than lasting. It is too remote 
from our habitual associations to be a common topic 
of discourse or reference, and, like a dream or another 
state of existence, does not piece into our daily modes 
of life. It is an animated but a momentary haliuci- 
nation. It demands an effort to exchange our actual 
for our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our old 
transports revive very keenly, we must “‘ jump ” all 
our present comforts and connections. Our romantic 
and itinerant character is not to be domesticated. Dr. 
Johnson remarked how little foreign travel added to 
the facilities of conversation in those who had been 
‘ abroad. In fact, the time we have spent there is 
both delightful, and, in one sense, instructive; but it 
appears to be cut out of our substantial, downright 
existence, and never to join kindly on to it. We are 
` hot the same, but another, and perhaps more enviable 
individual, all the time we are out of our own country. 
We are lost to ourselves, as well as our friends. _ So 
the poet somewhat quaintly si sings, 


‘* Out of my country and myself I go."’ 


Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to 
absent themselves for a while from the ties and 
objects that recall them: but we can be said only to 
fulfil our destiny in the place that gave us birth. I 
should on this account like well enough to spend the 
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whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could any- 
where Se another lfe to spend afterwards at 
home !) 


IMMORTALITY 


No young man believes he shall ever die. It was 
a saying of my brother’s, and a fine one. There is‘*a 
feeling of Eternity in youth which makes us amends 
for everything. To be young is to be as one of the 
Immortals. One half of time indeed is spent—the 
other half remains in store for us with all its countless 
treasures, for there is no line drawn, and we see no 
limit to our hopes and wishes. We make the coming 
age our own— 

' The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us." 

Death, old age, are words without a meaning, a 
dream, a fiction, with which we have nothing to do. 


Others may have undergone, or may still undergo — 
them—we *‘ bear a charmed life,” which laughs to- 


scorn all such idle fancies. As, in setting out on a 
delightful journey, we strain our eager sight forward, 
‘ Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail," 


and see no end to prospect after prospect, new objects — 


presenting themselves as we advance, so in the outset 
of life we see no end to our desires nor to the 
opportunities of gratifying them. We have as yet 
found no obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems 
that we can go on so for ever. We look round in a 
new world, full of life and motion, and ceaseless pro- 
gress, and feel in ourselves all the vigour and spirit to 
keep pace with it, and do not foresee from any present 
signs how we shall be left behind in the race, decline 


into old age, and drop into the grave. It is the 
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simplicity and, as it were, abstractedness of our 
feelings in youth that (so to speak) identifies us with 
nature and (our experience being weak and our pas- 
sions strong) makes us fancy ourselves immortal like 
it. Our short-lived connection with being, we fondly 
flatter ourselves, is an indissoluble and lasting union. 
As infants smile and sleep, we are rocked in the 
cradle of our desires, and hushed into fancied security 
by the roar of the universe around us—we quaff the 
Gup of life with eager thirst without draining it, and 
joy and hope seem ever mantling to the brim—objects 
press around us, filling the mind with their magnitude 
and with the throng of desires that wait upon them, 
so that there is no room for the thoughts of death. 
We are too much dazzled by the gorgeousness and 
novelty of the bright waking dream about us to 
discern the dim shadow lingering for us in the dis- 
tance. Nor would the hold that life has taken of us 
permit us to detach our thoughts that way, even if 
we could. We are too much absorbed in present 
objects and pursuits. While the spirit of youth re- 
mains unimpaired, ere ‘‘ the wine of life is drunk,” 
we are like people intoxicated or in a fever, who are 
hurried away by the violence of their own sensations: 
it is only as present objects begin to pall upon the 
sense, as we have been disappointed in our favourite 
pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, that we by 
degrees become weaned from the world, that passion 
loosens its hold upon futurity, and that we begin to 
contemplate aš in a glass darkly the possibility of part- 
ing with it for good. Till then, the example of others 
has no effect upon us. Casualties we avoid; the slow 
approaches of age we play at hide and seek with. Like 
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Master Bobby is dead, our only reflection is,.‘‘ So am 
not I!” The idea of death, instead of staggering our 
confidence, only seems to strengthen and enhance our 
sense of the possession and enjoyment of life. Others 
may fall around us like leaves, or be mowel down by 
the scythe of Time like grass: these are but metaphors 
to the unreflecting, buoyant ears and overweening pre- 
sumption of youth., It is not till we see the flowers of 
Love, Hope, and Joy withering around us, that we 
give up the flattering delusions that before led us on. 
and that the emptiness and dreariness of the prospect 
before us reconciles us hypothetically to the silence of 
the grave. 

Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are 
most mysterious. No wonder when it is first granted 
to us, that our gratitude, our admiration, and our de- 
hght should prevent us from reflecting on our own 
nothingness, or from thinking it will ever be recalled. 
Our first and strongest impressions are borrowed from 
the mighty scene that is open to us, and we uncons- 
ciously transfer its durability as well as its splendour 
to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot think of part- 
ing with it yet, or at least put off that consideration 
sine die. Like a rustic at a fair, we are full of amaze- 
ment and rapture, and have no thought of going homb, 
or that it will soon be night. We know our, existence 
only by ourselves, and confound our knowledge with 
the objects of it. We and Nature are therefore one. 
Otherwise the illusion, the ‘ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul,” to which we are invited, is a mockery 
and a cruel insult. We do not go from a play till the 
last act is ended, and the lights are about to be 
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extinguished. But the fairy face of Nature still shines 
on: shall we be called away before the curtain falls, or 
ere we have scarce had a glimpse of what is going on? 
Like children, our step-mother Nature holds us up to 
see the raree-show of the universe, and then, as if we 
were a burden to her to support, lets us fall down 
again. Yet what brave sublunary things does not this 
pageant present, like a ball or fête of the universe! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the out- 
shretched ocean; to walk upon the green earth, and be 
lord of a thousand: creatures; to look down yawning 
precipices or over distant sunny vales; to see the world 
spread out under one’s feet on a map; to bring the 
stars near; to view the smallest insects through a 
microscope; to read history, and consider the revolu- 
tions of empire and the successions of generations; to 
hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, and of 
Susa, and to say all these were before me and are now 
nothing; to say I exist in such a point of time, and in 
such a point of space; to be a spectator and a part of 
its ever-moving scene; to witness the change of season, 
of spring and aytumn, of winter and summer; to feel 
hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, 
right and wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of 
nature; to consider the mighty world of eye and ear; 
to listen to the stock-dove’s notes amid the forest 
deep; to journey over moor and mountain; to hear the 
midnight sainted choir; to visit lighted halls, or the 
cathedral’s gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see 
life itself mocked; to study the works of art und refine 
the sense of beauty to agony; to worship fame, and to 
dream of immortality; to look upon the Vatican, and 
to read Shakespeare; to gather up the wisdom of the 
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ancients, and to pry into the future; to listen to the 
trump of war, the shout of victory; to question history 
as to the movements of the human heart; to seek fer 
truth; to plead the cause of humanity; to overlook the 
world as if time and nature poured their treasures at 
our feet—to be and to do all this, and then in a mo- 
ment to be nothing—to have it all snatched from us as 
by a juggler’s trick, or a phantasmagoria! There is 
something in this transition from all to nothing that 
shocks us and damps the enthusiasm of youth new 
flushed with hope and pleasure, and we east the com- 

fortless thought as far from us as we ean. In the first 
enjoyment of the estate of life we discard the fear of 
debts and duns, and never think of the final payment 
of our great debt to Nature. Art we know is long; life, 
we flatter ourselves, should be so too. We see no end 
of the difficulties and delays we have to encounter: 
perfection is slow of attainment, and we must have 
time to accomplish it in. The fame of the great naraes 
we look up to is immortal: and shall not we who con- 
template it imbibe a portion of ethereal fire, the 
divine particula aure, whieh nothing. can extinguish ? 


A wrinkle in Rembrandt or in Nature takes whole days | . 


to resolve itself into its component parts, its softenings 
and its sharpnesses; we refine upon. our perfections, 
and unfold the intricacies of nature. What a prospect 
for the future! What a task have we not begun! And 
shall we be arrested in the middle of it? We do not 
count our time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown 
away; we do not flag or grow tired, but gain new 
vigour at our endless task. Shall Time, then, grudge 
us to finish what we have begun, and have formed a 
compact with Nature to do? Why not fill up the 
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blank that is left us in this manner? I have looked for 
hours at a Rembrandt without being conscious of the 
flight of time, but with ever new wonder and delight, 
have thought that not only my own but another 
existence I could pass in the same manner. This rare- 
fied, refined existence seemed to have no end, nor 
stint, nor principle, of decay in it. The print would 
remain long after I who looked on it had beconre the 
prey of worms. The thing seems in itself out of all 
reason: health, strength, appetite are opposed to the 
idea of death, and we are not ready to credit it till we 
have found our illusions vanished, and our hopes grown 
cold. Objects in youth, from novelty, etc., are 
stamped upon the brain with such foree and integrity 
that one thinks nothing can remove or obliterate them. 
They are riveted there, and appear to us as an element 
of our nature. It must be a mere violence that des- 
troys them, not a natural decay. In the very strength 
. of this persuasion we seem to enjoy an age by anti- 
cipation. We melt down years into a single moment of 
intense sympathy, and by anticipating the fruits defy 
the ravages of time. If, then, a single moment of 
. ,our lives is worth years, shall we set any limits to its 
total value and extent? Again, does ıt not happen 
that so secure do we think ourselves of an indefinite 
period of existence, that at times, when left to our- 
selves, and impatient of novelty, we feel annoyed at 
what seems to us the slow and creeping progress of 
time, and argue that if it always moves at this tedious 
‘snail's pace it will never come to an end? How ready 
are we to sacrifice any space of time which separates 
us from a favourite object, little thinking that before 
long we shall find it move too fast. 
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For my part, I started in life with the French 
Revolution, and I have lived, alas! to see the end of 
it. But I did not foresee this result. My sun arose 
with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not think how 
soon both must set. ‘The new impulse to ardour given 
to men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow 
to mine; we were strong to run a race together, and 4 
little dreamed that long before mine was set, the sun 
of liberty would turn to blood, or set once more in the 
night of despotism. Since then, I confess, I have no 
longer felt myself young, for with that my hopes fell. 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering up: 
some of the fragments of my early recollections, and 
putting them into a form to which I might occasionally 
revert. The future was barred to my progress, and I 
turned for consolation and encouragement to the past. 
Tt is thus that, while we find our personal and substan- 
tial identity vanishing from us, we strive to gain a re- 
flected and vicarious one in our thoughts: we do not , 
like to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath our names, 
at least, to posterity. As long as we can make our 
cherished thoughts and nearest interests live in the 
minds of others, we do not appear to have retired | 
altogether from the stage. We still occupy the breasts 
of others, and exert an influence and power over them, 
and it is only our bodies that are reduced to dust and 
powder. Our favourite speculations still, find en- 
couragement, and we make as great a figure in the eye 
of the world, or perhaps a greater, than in our lifetime. 
The demands of our self-love are thus satisfied, and 
these are the most imperious and unremitting. Besides, 
if by our intellectual superiority we survive ourselves. 
in this world, by our virtues and faith we may attain 
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an interest in another, and a higher state of being, and 
may thus be recipients at the same time of men and 
of angels. 


‘* B'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
B'en in our ashes live their wonted fires.”’ 


As we grow old, our sense of the value of time be- 
comes vivid. Nothing else, indeed, seems of any con- 
sequence. We can never cease wondering that that 
which has ever been should cease to be. We find many 
things remain the same: why then should there be 
change in us. This adds a convulsive grasp of what- 
ever is, a sense of a fallacious hollowness in all we see. 
Instead of the full, pulpy feeling of youth tasting 
existence and every object in it, all is*flat and vapid, 
—a whited sepulchre, fair without but full of ravening 
and all uncleanness within. The world is a witch that 
puts us off with false shows and appearances. The 
simplicity of youth, the confiding expectation, the 
boundless raptures, are gone: we only think of getting 
out of it as well as we can, and without any great mis- 
chance or annoyance. The flush of illusion, even the 


_ complacent retrospect of past joys and hopes, 1s over: 


if we can slip out of life without indignity, can escape 
with little bodily infirmity, and frame our minds to 
the calm and respectable composure of still life 
before we.return to physical nothingness, it is as much 
as we can expect. We do not die wholly at our deaths: 
we have mouldered away gradually long before. 
Faculty after faculty, interest after interest, attach- 
ment after attachment disappear: we are torn trom 
ourselves while living, year after year sees us no longer 
the same, and death only consigns the last fragment 
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of what we were to the grave. That we should wear 
out by slow stages, and dwindle at last into nothing, is 
not wonderful, when even in our prime our strongest 
impressions leave little trace but for the moment, and 
we are the creatures of petty circumstance. How 
little effect is made on us in our best days by the books 
we have read, the scenes we have witnessed, the sense 
tions we have gone through! Think only of the feelings 
we experience in reading a fine romance (one of Sir 
Walter's, for instance); what beauty, what sublimity, 
what interest, what heart-rending emotions! You 
would suppose the feelings you then experienced would 
last for ever, or subdue the mind to their own harmony 
and tone: while we are reading it seems as if nothing 
could ever put’us out of our way, or trouble us:—the 
first splash of mud that we get on entering the street, 
the first twopence we are cheated out of, the feeling 
vanishes clean out of our minds, and we become the 
prey of petty and annoying circumstance. The mind _ 
soars to the lofty: it is at home in the grovelling, the 
disagreeable, and the little. And yet we wonder that 
age should be feeble and querulous,—that the fresh- 
ness of youth should fade away. Both worlds would 
hardly satisfy the extravagance of our desires and of 
our presumption. | 





- D. Webster (1782-1852) 


. ‘FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION 


This uncounted multitude before me, and around 
me, proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. 
These thousands of human faces, glowing with sym- 
pathy and joy, and, from the impulses of a common 
gratitude, turned reverently to heaven, in this spacious 
temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the- 
place, and the purpose of our assembling have made a 
deep impression on our hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local assoc:ation 
fit to affect the mind of man, we need not strive to: 
repress the emotions which agitate us here. We are 
among the sepulchres of our fathers. We are on 
ground, distinguished by their valor, their constancy, 
and the shedding of their blood. We are here, not to. 
‘fix an uncertain date in our annals, nor to draw into. 
notice an obscure and unknown spot. If our humble 
purpose had never been conceived, if we ourselves had 
never been born, the 17th of June, 1775, would have 
been a day on which all subsequent history would have 
poured its light, and the eminence where we stand, 
a point of attraction to the eyes of successive 
generations. But we are Americans. We live in what 
may be called the early age of this great continent; 
and we know that our posterity, through all time, are 
here to suffer and enjoy the allotments of humanity. 
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We see before us a probable train of great events; we 
know that our own fortunes have been happily cast; 
and it is natural, therefore, that we should be moved 
by the contemplation of occurrences which have guided 
our destiny before many of us were born, and settled 
the condition in which we should pass that portion of 
our cident which God allows to men on earth. 

Ve do not read even of the discovery of this 
Hic without feeling something of a personal 
interest in the event; without being reminded how 
much it has affected our own fortunes, and our own 
existence. It is more impossible for us, therefore, 
than for others, to contemplate with unaffected minds 
that interesting, I may say, that most touching and 
pathetic scene, when the great Discoverer of America 
stood on the deck of his shattered bark, the shades of 
night falling on the sea, yet no man sleeping; tossed 
on the billows of an unknown ocean, yet the stronger 
billows of alternate hope and despair tossing his own 
troubled thought; extending forward his harassed 
frame, straining westward his anxious and eager eyes, 
till Heaven at last granted him a moment of rapture 
and ecstasy, in blessing his vision with the sight of the’ 
unknown world. 

Nearer to our times, more closely connected with 
our fates, and’ therefore still more interesting to our 
feelings and affections, is the settlement of our own 
country by colonists from England. We cherish every 
memorial of these worthy ancestors; we celebrate their 
patience and fortitude; we admire their daring enter- 
prise; we teach our children to venerate their piety; 
and we are justly proud of being descended from men, 
who have set the world an example of founding civil 
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institutions on the great and united principles of 
human freedom and human knowledge. To us, their 
children, the story of their labors and sufferings can 
never be without its interest. We shall not stand un- 
moved on the shore of Plymouth, while the sea 
continues to wash it; nor will our brethren in another 
early and ancient colony, forget the place of its first 
establishment, till their river shall cease to flow by it. 
No vigor of youth, no maturity of manhood, will lead 
the nation to forget the spots where its infancy was 
cradled and defended. 

But the great event, in the history of the conti- 
nent, which we are now met here to commemorate: 
that prodigy of modern times, at once the wonder and 
the blessing of the world, is the American Revolution. 
In a day of extraordinary prosperity and happiness, of 
high national honor, distinction, and power, we are 
brought together, in this place, by our love of country, 
by our admiration of exalted character, by our 
gratitude for signal services and patriotic devotion. 

The society, whose organ I am, was formed for 
the purpose of rearing some honorable and durable 


‘monument to the memory of the early friends of 


American Independence. They have thought, that for 
this object no time could be more propitious, than the 
present prosperous and peaceful period; that no place 
could clafm preference over this memorable spot; and 
that no day could be more auspicious to the under- 
taking, than the anniversary of the battle which was 
here fought. The foundation of that monument we 
have now laid. With solemnities suited to the 
occasion, with prayers to Almighty God for his bless- - 
ing, and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we 
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have begun the work. We trust it will be prosecuted; 
and that springimg from a broad foundation, rising 
high in massive solidity and unadorned grandeur, it 
may remain, as long as Heaven permits the works of 
man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in 
memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude pr 
those who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious. 
actions is most safely deposited in the universal rẹ- 
membrance of mankind. We know, that if we coułd 
cause this structure to ascend, not only till it reached 
the skies, but till it pierced them, its broad surfaces 
could still contain but part of that, which, in an age of 
knowledge, hath already been spread over the earth, 
and which history charges itself with making known to 
all future times. We know, that no inscription on en- 
tablatures less broad than the earth itself, can carry 
information of the events we commemorate, where it ` 
has not already gone; and that no structure, which . 
shall not outlive the duration of letters and knowledge 
among men, can prolong the memorial. But our object 
is, by this edifice to show our own deep sense of the 
value and importance of the achievements of our an: . 
cestors; and, by presenting this work of gratitude to 
the eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, and to foster 
a constant regard for the principles of the Revolution. 
Human beings are composed not of reason only, but of 
imagination also, and sentiment; and that is neither 
wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the 
purpose of giving right direction to sentiments, and 
opening proper springs of feeling in the heart. _ Let it 
not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate 
national hostility, or even to cherish a mere military 
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spirit. It is higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our 
work to the spirit of national independence, and we 
wish that the light of peace may rest upon it for ever. 
We rear a memorial of our conviction of that un- 
measured benefit, which has been conferred on our 
own land, and of the happy influences, which have 
“been produced, by the same events, on the general 
interests of mankind. We come, as Arnericans, to 
mark a spot, which must for ever be dear to us and 
bur posterity. We wish, that whosoever, in all 
coming time, shall turn his eye*hither, may behold 
that the place is not undistinguished, where the first 
great battle of the Revolution was fought. We wish, 
that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and 
importance of that event, to every class and every 
age. We wish, that infancy may learn the purpose of 
its erection from maternal lips, and that weary and 
withered age may behold it, and be solaced by the re- 
collections which it suggests. We wish, that labor 
may look up here, and be proud, in the midst of its 
toil. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, which, 
as they come on all nations, must be expected to 
- » come on us also, desponding patriotism may turn its 
eyes hitherward, and be assured that the foundations 
of our national power still stand strong. We wish, 
that this column, rising towards heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to God, 
may contribute also to produce, in all minds, ‘a pious 
feeling of dependence and gratitude. We wish, 
finally, that the last object in the sight of him who 
leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden him 
who revisits it, may be something which shall remind 
him of the liberty and the glory of his country. Let 
“ag 
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it rise, till it meet the sun in his. coming; let the 
earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting day 
linger and play on its summit. 

We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so 
various and so important, that they might crowd and 
distinguish centuries, are, in our times, compressed 
within the compass of a single life. When has it 
happened that history has had so much to record, in 
the same term of years, as since the 17th of June, 
1775? Our own Revolution, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might itself have been expected to 
occasion a war of half a century, has been achieved; 
twenty-four sovereign and independent states erected; 
and a general government established over them, so 
safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might well 
wonder its establishment should have been accom- 
plished so soon, were it not far the greater wonder 
that it should have been established at all. Two or 
three millions of people have been augmented to 
twelve; and the great forests of the West prostrated 
beneath the arm of successful industry; and the 
dwellers on the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
become the fellow citizens and neighbours of those: ` 
who cultivate the hills of New England. We have a 
commerce, that leayes no sea unexplored; navies, 
which take no law from superior force; revenues, 
adequate to all the exigencies of governmerft, almost 
without taxation; and peace with all nations, 
founded on equal rights and mutual respect. 

Europe, within the same period, has been agitated 
by a mighty revolution, which, while it has been felt 
in the individual condition and happiness of almost 

every man, has shaken to the centre her political 
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fabric, and dashed against one another thrones, which 
had stood tranquil for ages. On this, our continent, 
our own example has been followed; and colonies 
have sprung up to be nations. Unaccustomed sounds 
of liberty and free government have reached us from 
beyond the track of the sun; and at this moment the 
dominion of European power, in this continent, from 
the place where we stand to the south pole, is anni- 
hilated for ever. 


In the mean time, both in Europe and America, 
such has been the general progress of knowledge; 
such the improvements in legislation, in commerce, 
in the arts, in letters, and above all in liberal ideas, 
and the general spirit of the age, that the whole world 
seems changed. 


Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint 
abstract of the things which have happened since the 
day of the battle of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty 
years removed from it; and we now stand here, to 
enjoy all the blessings of our own condition, and to 
look abroad on the brightened prospects of the world, 
‘while we hold still among us some of those, who were 
active agents in the scenes of 1775, and who are now 
here, from every quarter of New England, to visit, 
once more, and under circumstances so affecting, I 
had almést said so overwhelming, this renowned 
theater of their courage and A E 


Venerable Men! you have come down to us, 
from a former generation. Heaven has bounteously 
lengthened out your lives, that you might behold this 
joyous day. You are now, where you stood, fifty 
years ago, this very hour, with your brothers, and 
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your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife 
for your country. Behold, how altered! The same 
heavens are indeed over your heads; the same ocean 
rolls at your feet; but all else, how changed! You 
ear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed 
volumes of smoke and flame rising from burning 
Charleston. The ground strewed with the dead and 
the dying; the impetuous charge; the steady and 
successful repulse; the loud call to repeated assault; 
the summoning of all that is manly to repeated re- 
sistance; a thousand bosoms freely and feariessly 
bared in an instant to whatever of terror there may 
be in war and death;—all these you have witnessed, 
but you witness them no more. All js peace. The 
heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, 
which you then saw filled with wives and children 
and countrymen in distress and terror, and looking 


with unutterable emotions for the issue of the com- 


bat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its 
whole happy population,- come out to welcome and 
greet you with an universal jubilee. Yonder proud 
ships, by a felicity of position appropriately lying at 
the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling’ 
around it, are not means of annoyance to you, but 
your country’s own means of distinction and defence. 
All is peace; and God has granted you this at of 
your rii s acme ere ya Be ene 
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But, alas! you are not all here! Time and the 
sword have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, 
Stark, Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes 
seek for you in vain amidst this broken band. You 
are gathered to your fathers, and live only to your 
country in her grateful remembrance, and your own 
bright example. But let us not too much grieve, 
that you have met the common fate of men. You 
lived, at least, long enough to know that your work 
had been nobly and successfully accomplished. You 
lived to see your country’s independence established, 
and to sheath your swords from war. On the light 
of Liberty you saw arise the light of Peace, like 


' another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon; "— 


and the sky, on which you closed your eyes, was 
- cloudless. 
: But—ah!—Him! the first great Martyr in this 
great cause! Him! the premature victim of his own 
self-devoting heart! Him! the head of our civil 
councils, and the destined leader of .our military 
_ bands; whom nothing brought hither, but the un- 
quenchable fire of his own spirit; Him! cut off by 
Providence, in the hour of overwhelming anxiety and 
thick gloom; falling, ere he saw the star of his country 
rise; pouring out his generous blood, like water, before 
he maw whether it would fertilize a land of’ freedom 
-or of bondage! how shall I struggle with the 
emotions, that stifle the utterance of thy name !— 
Our poor work may perish; but thine shall endure! 
‘This aa may moulder away; ; the solid ground 
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but thy memory shall not fail! Wheresoever among 





men a heart shall be found, that beats to the trans- 
ports of patriotism and liberty, its aspirations shall 
be to claim kindred with thy spirit! 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not 
permit us to confine our thoughts or, our sympathies. 
to those fearless spirits, who hazarded or lost their 
lives on this consecrated spot. We have the happiness 
to rejoice here in the presence of a most worthy 
representation of the survivors of the whole 
Revolutionary Army. 

Veterans! you are the remnant of many a well 
fought field. You bring with you marks of honor 
from Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, 
Camden, Bennington, and Saratoga. Veterans of 
half a century! when in your youthful days, you put 
everything at hazard in your country’s cause, good as. 
that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your 
fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour like 


this! At a period to which you could not reasonably — 


have expected to arrive; at a moment of national 
prosperity, sych as you could never have foreseen, 


you are now met, here, to enjoy the fellowship of old — 


soldiers and to receive the overflowings of an uni- 
versal gratitude. 
But your agitated countenances and your heaving 


breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed 
joy. I pereeive that a tumult of conten a | 
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have exchanged your embraces; when you shall once 
more have pressed the hands which have been so 
often extended to give succour in adversity, or grasped 
in the exultation of victory; then look abroad into 
this lovely land, which your young valor defended, and 
mark the happiness with which it is filled; yea, look 
eabroad into the whole earth, and see what a name 
vou have contributed to give to your country, and 
what a praise you have added to freedom, and then 
rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude, which beam 
upon your last days from the improved condition of 
mankind. 

The oceasion does not require of me any parti- 
cular account of the battle of the 17th of June, nor 
any detailed narrative of the events which immediate- 
ly preceded it. ‘These are familiarly known to ail. In 

N the progress of the great and interesting controversy, 
Massachusetts and the town of Boston had become 
early and marked objects of the displeasure of the 
British Parliament. This had been manifested, in the 
Act for altering the Government of the Province, and 
in that for shutting up thẹ Port of Boston. Nothing 
sheds more honor on our early history, and nothing 
better shows how little the feelings and sentiments of 
the colonies were known or regarded in England, than 
the impression which these measures everywhere 
produced in America. It had been anticipated, that 
while the other colonies would be terrified by the 
severity of the punishment inflicted on Massachusetts, 
the other seaports would be governed by a mere 
spirit of gain; and that, as Bóston was now cut off 
from all commerce, the unexpected advantage, which 
this blow, on her was calculated to confer on other 
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towns, would be greedily enjoyed. How miserably 

such reasoners deceived themselves! How little they 

knew of the depth, and the strength, and the intense- 

ness of that feeling of resistance to illegal acts of 

power, which possessed the whole American people! 
Everywhere the unworthy boon was rejected with 

scorn. The fortunate occasion was seized, evcry- ° 
where, to show to the whole world, that the colonies 

were swayed by no local interest, no partial interest, 

no selfish interest. |The temptation to profit by the» 
punishment of Boston was strongest to our neigh- 

bors of Salem. Yet Salem was precisely the place, 

where this miserable proffer was spurned, in a tone of 

the most lofty self-respect, and the most indignant 
patriotism. “We are deeply affected,’ said its in- 
habitants, * with the sense of our public calamities ; 

but the miseries that are now rapidly hastening on A 
our brethren in the capial of the Province, greatly 
excite our commiseration. By shutting up the Port 
of Boston, some imagine that the course of trade 
might be turned hither and to our benefit; but we 
must be dead to every idea of justice, lost to all 
feelings of humanity, could we indulge a thought tO ia 
seize ón wealth, and raise our fortunes on the ruin of 

i our suffering neighbours.’ These noble sentiments 
were not confined to our immediate vicinity. te” 
that day of general affection and brotherhood, the- 

i blow given to Boston smote on every patriotic. heart, > 
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the suffering inhabitants of Boston, and addresses 
were received from all quarters, assuring them that 
the cause was a common one and should be met by 
common efforts and common sacrifices. The Congress 
of Massachusetts responded to these assurances; and 
in an address to the Congress at Philadelphia, bearing 
tite official signature, perhaps among the last, of the 
immortal Warren, notwithstanding the severity of its’ 
suffering and the magnitude of the dangers which 
threatened it, it was declared, that this colony “is 
ready, at all times, to spend and to be spent in the 
-cause of America.’ 

But the hour drew nigh, which was to put 
professions to the proof, and to determine whether 
the authors of these mutual pledges were ready to 
seal them in blood. The tidings of Lexington and 
~. Concord had no sooner spread, than it was univer- 
‘sally felt, that the time was at last come for action. 
_A spirit pervaded all ranks, not transient, not bois- 
terous, but deep, solemn, determined, 


‘totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet,” 


' War, on their own soil and at their own doors, was, 
indeed, a strange work to the yeomanry of New 
England; but their consciences were convinced of its 
necessity, heir country called them to it, and they 
-did not withhold themselves from the perilous trial.. 
The ordinary occupations of life were abandoned; the 
plough. was staid in the unfinished furrow; wives 
gave up their husbands, and mothers gave up’ their 
sons, to the battles of a civil war. Death might 
come, in honor, on the field; it might come, in 
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disgrace, on the scaffold. For either and for both they 
were prepared. The sentiment of Quincey was full in 
their hearts. ‘ Blandishments,’ said that distinguish- 
ed son of genius and patriotism, ‘ will not fascinate 
us, nor will threats of a halter intimidate; for, under 
God, we are determined, that EEE whenso- 
ever, or howsoever we shall be called to make otr 
exit, we will die free men.’ 

The 17th of June saw the four New England 
colonies standing here, side by side, to triumph or -to 
fall together; and there was with them from that 
moment to the end of the war, what I hope will re- 
main with them forever, one cause, one country, one 
heart. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the 
most important effects beyond its immediste result as 
a military engagement. It created at once a state of 
open, public war. There could now be no longer a 
question of proceeding against individuals, as guilty of . 
treason or rebellion. That fearful crisis was past. 
The appeal now lay to the sword, and the only ques- 
tion was, whether the spirit and the rescurces of the 
people would hold out, till the object should be. 
accomplished. Nor were its general consequences 
confined to our own country. The previous proceed- 
ings of the colonies, their appeals, resolutions, and 
addresses, had made their cause known tp Europe 
Without boasting, we may say, that in no age or 
country, has the public cause been maintained with 
moré foree of argument, more power of illustration, 
or mére of that persuasion which excited feeling and 
elevated principle can alone bestow, than the revo- 
lutionary state papers ag ‘These papers will 
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forever deserve to be studied, not only for the spirit 
which they breathe, but for the ability with which 
they were written. 

To this able vindication of their cause, the colo- 
nies had now added a practical and severe proof of 
their own true devotion to it, and evidence also of the 
power which they could bring to its support. All now 
saw, that if America fell, she would not fall without 
a struggle. Men felt sympathy and regard, as weli as 
surprise, when they beheld these infant states, re- 
mote, unknown, unaided, encounter the power of 
England, and in the first considerable battle, leave 
more of their enemies dead on the field, in proportion 
to the number of combatants, than they had recently 
known in the wars of Europe. | 

Information of thesé events, circulating through 
Europe, at length reached the ears of one who now 
hears me. He has not forgotten the emotion, which 
the fame of Bunker Hill, and the name of Warren, 
excited in his youthful breast. 

Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of great public principles of liberty, and to 
do honor to the distinguished dead. The occasion 


` ' is too severé for eulogy to the living. But, sir, your 


interesting relation to this country, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which surround you and surround us, call 
on me to express the happiness which we derive from 
your presence and aid in this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure 
of devotion will you not thank God, for the circum- 
stances of your extraordinary life! You are connected 
with both hemispheres and with two generations. 


‘Heaven saw fit to ordain, that the electric spark of 
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Liberty should be conducted, through you, from the 
new world to the old; and we, who are now here to 
perform this duty of patriotism, have all of us long 
ago received it in charge from our fathers to cherish 
your name and your virtues. You will account it an 
instance of your good fortune, sir, that you crossed 
the seas to visit us at a time which enables you to be 
present at this solemnity. You now behold the field, 
the renown of which reached you in the heart of 
France, and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. 
You see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up by 
J the incredible diligence of Prescott; defended, to the 
last extremity, by his lion-hearted valor; ‘and within 
which the corner stone of our monument has now 
taken its position. - You see where Warren fell, and 
Where Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, and other 
early patriots fell with him. Those who survived 
ê- that day, and whose lives have been prolonged to the 
present hour, are now around you. Some of them 
you have known in the trying scenes of the war. 
Behold! they now stretch forth their feeble arms to 
embrace you. Behold! they raise their trembling 
voices to invoke the blessing of God on yous and * 
yours, forever. | 
Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation 
of this edifice. You have heard us rehearse, with our 
feeble commendation, the names of departed, patriots. 
Sir, monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We 
give them, this day, to Warren and his associates. On 
other occasions they have been given to your ao l 
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last honors, further. We would gladly hold them yet 

back from the little remnant of that immortal band. 
Serus in cælum redeas. Illustrious as are your merits, 

yet far, oh, very far distant be the day, when any 
inscription shall bear your name, or any tongue 
ronounce its eulogy! 

The leading reflection, to which this occasion 
seems to invite us, respects the great changes which 
have happened in the fifty years, since the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought. And it peculiarly marks the 
character of the present age, that, in looking at these 
changes, and in estimating their effect on our condi- 
tion, we are obliged to consider, not what has been 
done in our own country only, but in others also. In 
these interesting times, while nations are making 
separate and individual advances in improvement, 
they make, too, a common progress; like vessels on a 
common tide, propelled by the gales at different rates, 
according to their several structure and management, 
but all moved forward by one mighty current beneath, 
strong enough to bear onward whatever does not sink 
beneath it. 

A chief distinction of the present day is a com- 
munity of opinions and knowledge amongst men, in 
different nations, existing in a degree heretofore un- 
known. Knowledge has, in our time, triumphed, and 
is triunfphing, over distance, over difference of 
languages, over diversity of habits, over prejudice, 
and over bigotry. The civilized and Christian werld 
is fast learning the great lesson, that difference of 
nation does not imply neeessary hostility, and that all 
contact need not be war. The whole world is becom- 
ing: a common field for intellect to act in Energy of 
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mind, genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak 
out in any tongue, and the world will hear it. A great 
chord of sentiment and feeling runs through two con- 
tinents, and vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts 
intelligence from country to country; every wave rolls 
it; all give it forth, and all in turn receive it. There 
is a vast commerce of ideas; there are marts and 
exchanges for intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful 
fellowship of those individual intelligences which 
make up the mind and opinion of the age. Mind is 
the great-lever of all things; human thought is the 
process by which human ends are ultimately 
answered; and the diffusion of knowledge, so astonish- 
ing in the last half century, has rendered innumerable 
minds, variously gifted by nature, competent to be 
competitors, or fellow-workers, on the theater of 
intellectual operation. 

From these causes, important improvements 
have taken place in the personal condition of indi- 
viduals. Generally speaking, mankind are not only 
better fed, and better clothed, but they are able also 
to enjoy more leisure; they possess more refinement 


and more self-respect. A superior tone of education, ` 


manners, and habits prevails. This remark, most true 
in its application to our own country, is also partly 
true, when applied elsewhere. It is proved by the 
vastly augmented consumption of those afticles of 
manufacture and of commerce, which contribute to 
the comforts and the decencies of life; an augmenta- 
tion which has far outrun the progress of population. 
And while the unexampled and almost incredible use 
of machinery would seem to supply the place of 
labor, labor still finds its occupation and its reward; 
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so wisely has Providence adjusted men’s wants and 
desires to their condition and their capacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of the progress 
made in the last half century, in the polite and the 
mechanic arts, in machinery and manufactures, in 
commerce and agriculture, in letters and in science, 
would require volumes. I must abstain wholly from 
these subjects, and turn, for a moment, to the con- 
templation of what has been done on the great ques- 
tion of politics and government. This is the master 
topic of the age; and during the whole fifty years, it 
has intensely occupied the thoughts of men. ‘The 
nature of civil government, its ends and uses, have 
been canvassed and investigated; ancient opinions 
attacked and defended; new ideas recommended and 
resisted, by whatever power the mind of man could 
bring to the controversy. From the closet and the 
public halls the debate has been transferred to the 
- field; and the world has been shaken by wars of un- 
exampled magnitude, and the greatest variety of 
fortune. A day of peace has at length succeeded; and 
now that the strife has subsided, and the smoke 
cleared away, we may begin to see what has actually 
been done, permanently changing the state and con- 
dition of human society. And without dwelling on 
particular circumstances, it is most apparent, that, 
from the» beforementioned causes of augmented 
knowledge and improved individual attention, a real, 
substantial, and important change has taken place, 
and is taking place, greatly beneficial, >n the whole, 
to human liberty and human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolution began to 
move in America. Here its rotation was guarded, 
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regular, and safe. Transferred to the other continent, 
from unfortunate but natura, causes, it received an 
irregular and violent impulse; it whirled along with a 
fearful celerity; till at length, like the chariot wheels 
in the races of antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity 
of its own motion and blazed onward, spreading con- 
flagration and terror around, x 
We learn from the result of this experiment, how 
fortunate was our own condition, and how admirably 
the character of our people was calculated for making 
the great example of popular goyernments. The pos- 
session of power did not turn the heads of the 
American people, for they had long been in the habit 
of exercising a great portion of self-control. Although: 
the paramount authority of the parent state existed 
over them, yet a large field of legislation had always 
been open to our colonial assemblies. They wete 
accustomed to representative bodies and the forms of 
free government; they understood the doctrine of the. 
division of power among different branches, and the 
necessity of checks on each: The character of our 
countrymen, moreover, was sober, moral, and reli- 
gious; and there was little in the change to shock 
their feelings of justice and humanity, or even to dis-, 
turb an honest prejudice. We had no domestic throne 
to overturn, no privileged orders to cast down, no 
7. llent; changes of property to encounter. In the 
nis Ame an Revolution, no man sought or wished for 
-more » than to defend and enjoy his own. a | 
for r plunder or for spoil. aaoi Ae i 
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imputation of possessing a tendency adverse to the 
Christian religion. > 

It need not surprise us, that, under circum- 
stances less auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, 
even when well intended, have terminated differently. 
[t is, indeed, a great achievement, it is the master 
work of the world, to establish governments en- 
tirely popular, on lasting foundations; nor is it 
easy, indeed, to introduce the popular principle at all, 
info governments to which it has been altogether 
a stranger. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
Europe has come out of the contest, in which she has 
been so long engaged, with greatly superior 
knowledge, and, in many respects, a highly improved 
condition. Whatever benefit has been acquired, is 
likely to be retained, for it consists mainly in the 
acquisition of more enlightened ideas. And although 
kingdoms and provinces may be wrested from the 
‘ hands that hold them, in the same manner they were 
obtained; although ordinary and vulgar power may, in 
human affairs, be lost as it has been won; yet it is the 
glorious prerogative of the empire of knowledge, that 
what it gains it never loses. On the contrary, it in- 
creases by the multiple of its own power; all its ends 
become means; all its attainments help to new 
conquests. Its whole abundant harvest is but so 
much seed wheat, and nothing has ascertained, and 
nothing can ascertain, the amount of ultimate pro- 
duct. 

Under the influence of this rapidly increasing 
knowledge, the people have begun, in all forms of 
government, to think, and to reason, on affairs of 
state. Regarding govertunent as an institution for 
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the public good, they demand a knowledge of its 
operations, and a participatid&i in its exercise. A call 
for the Representative system, wherever it is not 
enjoyed, and where there is already intelligence 
enough to estimate its value, is perseveringly made. 
Where men may speak out, they demand it; where 
the bayonet is at their throats, they pray for it. 

When Louis XIV said, ‘‘ I am the state," he 
expressed the essence of the doctrine of unlimited 
power. By the rules of that system, the people are 
disconnected from the state; they are its subjects; 
it is their lord. These:ideas, founded in the love of 
power, and long supported by the excess and the 
abuse of it, are yielding, in our age, to other opinions; 
and the civilized world seems at last to be proceeding 
to the conviction of that fundamental and manifest 
truth, that the powers of government are but a trust, 
and that they cannot be lawfully exercised but for the 
good of the community. As knowledge is more and: 
more extended, this conviction becomes more and 
more general. Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun 
in the firmament. Life and power are scattered with 
all its beams. The prayer of the Grecian combatant, 
when enveloped in unnatural clouds and darkness, is 
the appropriate political supplication for the people 
of every country not yet blessed with free institutions; 

' Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore, 
Give me to sEE—and Ajax asks no more." 


We may hope, that the growing influence of en- 
lightened sentiments will promote the permanent 
peace of the world. Wars, to maintain family alli- . 
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ances, to uphold or to cast down dynasties, to regu- 
late successions to thrénes, which have occupied so 
much room in the history of modern times, if not less 
likely to happen at all, will be less likely to become 
general and involve many nations, as the great prin- 
ciple shall be more and more established, that the 
interest of the world is peace, and its first great 
statute, that every nation possesses the power of 
establishing a government for itself. But public 
opinion has attained also an influence over govern- 
ments, which do not admit the popular principle into 
their organization. A necessary respect for the 
judgment of the world operates, in some measure, as 
a control over the most unlimited forms of authority. 
It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that the interest- 
ing struggle of the Greeks has been suffered to go on 
‘so long, without direct interference, either to wrest 
that country from its present masters, and add it to 
other powers, or to execute the system of pacification 
by force, and, with united strength, lay the neck of 
Christian and civilized Greece at the foot of the bar- 
barian Turk. Let us thank God that we live in an age, 
‘when something has influence besides the bayonet, 
and- when the sternest authority does not venture to 
encounter the scorching power of publie reproach. 
Any attempt of the kind I have mentioned, should be 
met by ne universal burst of indignation; the air of 
the civilized world ought to be made too warm to be 
comfortably breathed by any who would hazard it. 

It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that while, in 
the fulness of our country’s happiness, we rear this 
monument to her honor, we look for instruction, in 
our undertaking, to a country which is now in fearful 
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contest, not for works of art or memonals of glory,- 
but for her own existence. . Let her be assured, that 
she is not forgotten in the world; that her efforts 
are applauded, and that constant prayers ascend for 
her success. And let us cherish a confident hope for 
her final triumph. If the true spark of religious and 
civil liberty be kindled, it will burn, Human agency 
cannot extinguish it. Like the earth's central fire it 
may be smothered for a time; the ocean may over- 
whelm it; mountains may press it down; but its in- 
herent and unconquerable force will heave both the 
ocean and the land, and at some time or another, in 
some place or another, the voleano will break out. and’ 
flame up to heaven. 

Among the great events of the half century, we- 
must reckon, certainly, the Revolution of South 
America; and we are not likely to overrate the im- 
portance of that Revolution, either to the people of 
the country itself or to the rest of the world. The 
late Spanish colonies, now independent states, 
under circumstances less favorable, doubtless, than 
attended our own Revolution, have yet successfully 
commenced their national existence. They have ac- 
complished the great object of establishing their in- 
dependence; they are known and acknowledged in the 
world; and although in regard to their systems of 
government, their sentiments on religious toleration, 
and their provisions for public instruction, they may 
have yet much to learn, it must be admitted that they 
have risen to the condition of settled and established 
states, more rapidly than could have been reasonably 
anticipated. ‘They already furnish an exhilarating 
example of the difference between free governments. ` 
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and despotic misrule. Their commerce, at this 
moment, creates a new activity in all the great marts 
of the world. They show themselves able, by an 
exchange of commodities, to bear an useful part in the 
intercourse of nations. A new spirit of enterprise and 
industry begins to prevail; all the great interests of 
society receive a salutary impulse; and the progress of 
information not only-testifies to an improved condi- 
tion, but constitutes, itself, the highest and most 
-egsential improvement. 


When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, the 
existence of South America was scarcely felt in the 
civilized world. The thirteen little colonies of North 
America habitually called themselves the ‘Continent.’ 
Borne down by colonial subjugation, monopoly, and 
bigotry, these vast regions of the South were hardly 
visible above the horizon. But in our day there bath 
been, as it were, a new creation. The Southern 
‘ Hemisphere emerges from the sea. Its lofty moun- 
tains begin to lift themselves into the light of heaven; 
its broad and fertile plains stretch out, in beauty, to 
the eye of civilized man, and at the mighty bidding of 
the voice of political liberty the waters of darkness 
retire. 


And, now, let us indulge an honest exultation in 
‘the convigfion of the benefit, which the example of 
our country has produced, and is likely to produce, on 
human freedom and human happiness. And let us 
endeavor to comprehend, in all its magnitude, and 
to feel, in all its importance, the part assigned to us in 
the great drama of human affairs. We are placed at 
_ ‘the head of the system of representative and popular 
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governments. ‘Thus far our example shows, that such 
governments are compatible, not only with respect- ` 
ability and power, but with repose, with peace, with 
security of personal rights, with good laws, and a 
just administration. 


We are not propagandists. Wherever other sys- 
tems are preferred, either as being thought better in 
themselves, or as better suited to existing condition, 
we leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history 
hitherto proves, however, that the popular form is 
practicable, and that with wisdom and knowledge 
men may govern themselves; and the duty incumbent 
on us is, to preserve the consistency of this cheering 
example, and take care that nothing may weaken its 
authority with the world. If, in our case, the Repre- 
sentative system ultimately fail, popular governments 
must be pronounced impossible. No combination of 
circumstances more favorable to the experiment can 
ever be expected to occur. The last hopes of man- ° 
kind, therefore, rest with us; and if it should be 
proclaimed, that our example had hecome an argu- 
ment against the experiment, the knell of popular 
liberty would be sounded throughout the earth. 


These are excitements to duty; but they are not 
suggestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, 
all that is gone before us, and all that surrounds us 
authorize the belief, that popular governments, though 
subject to occasional variations, perhaps not always 
for the better, in form, may yet, in their general 
character, be as durable and permanent as other 
systems. We know, indeed, that, in our country, 
any other is impossible. The Principle of Free 
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Governments adheres to the American soil. It is 
bedded in it; immovable as its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations which have de- 
volved on this generation, and on us, sink deep into 
our hearts. Those are daily dropping from among us. 
who established our liberty and our government. The 
great trust now descends to new hands. Let us apply 
ourselves to that which is presented to us, as our 
appropriate object. We can win no laurels in a war 
for, Independence. Earlier and worthier hands have 
gathered them all. Nor are there places for us by the 
side of Solon, and Alfred, and other founders of states. 
Our fathers have filled them. But there remains to 
us a great duty of defence and preservation; and there 
is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the 
spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our. proper 
business is improvement. Let our age be the age of 
improvement. In a day of peace, let us advance the 
arts of peace and the works of peace. Let us develop 
the resources of our land, call forth its powers, build 
up its institutions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also, in our day and generation, may 
not perform something worthy to be remembered. Let 
us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony. In 
pursuing the great objects, which our condition points 
out to us, let us act under a settled conviction, and 
an habitua} feeling, that these twenty-four states are 
one country. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the 
circle of our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the 
whole of the vast field in which we are called to act. 
Let our object be, OUR COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE 
COUNTRY, AND NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY. 

And, by the blessing of God, may that country itself 
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ome a eet, and splendid Monument, not of oppres- 

and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace aad of 

"Cay upon ei the world may gaze, n 
z Bs 














ee Hunt (1784-1859) 


STICKS 


The use of sticks in general is of the very greatest 
antiquity. It is impossible to conceive a state of 
society in which boughs should not be plucked from 
trees for some purpose of utility or amusement. 
Savages use clubs, hunters require lances, and shep- 
herds their crooks. Then came the sceptre, which is 
originally nothing but a staff, or a lance, or a erook, 
distinguished from others. The Greek word for 
sceptre signifies also a walking-stick. A mace, how- 
ever, plumped up and disguised with gilding and a 
heavy crown, is only the same thing in the hands of 
an inferior ruler; and so are all other sticks used in 
office, from the baton of the Grand Constable of 
France down to the tipstaff of a constable in Bow 
Street. As the shepherd’s dog is the origin of the 
gentlest whelp that hes on a hearth-cushion, and of 
_ thesmost pompous barker that jumps about a pair of 
greys, so the merest stick used by a modern Arcadian, 
when he is driving his flock to Leadenhall Market 
with a piece of candle in his hat, and No. 554 on his 
arm, is 4he first great parent and original of all autho- 
ritative staves, from the beadle’s cane wherewith he 
terrifies charity-boys who eat bull's-eyes in church- 
time, up to the silver mace of the verger, to the wands 
of parishes and governors,—the tasselled staff where- 
with the Band-Mayjor so loftily picks out his measured 
way before the musicians, and which he holds up 
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when they are to cease; to the White Staff of the 

Lord Treasurer; the court-officer emphatically called 

the Lord Gold Stick; the Bishop’s Crosier (Pedum 

Episcopale), whereby he is supposed to pull back the 

feet of his’ straying flock; and the royal and imperial 

sceptre aforesaid, whose holders, formerly called She- 

pherds of the people (Tlowe'ves AaBv) were seditiouslys 
said to fleece more than to protect. The Vaulting- 

Staff, a luxurious instrument of exercise, must have 

been used in times immemorial for passing streams 

and rough ground with. It is the ancestor of the 

staff with which Pilgrims travelled. The Staff and | 
Quarter-Staff of the country Robin Hoods is a rem-|) 
nant of the war-club. So is the Irish Shilelah, which! | 
a friend has well defined to be “‘ a stick with two 
butt-ends.’’ The originals of all these that are not ex- 
tant in our own country may still be seen wherever 
there are nations uncivilised. The Negro Prince, who, 
asked our countrymen what was said of him in. 
Europe, was surrounded in state with a pareei of 
ragged fellows with shilelahs over their ahoulders—| 
Lord Old Sticks. 

But sticks have been great favourites with civil- | 
ised as well as uncivilised nations; only the former 
have used them more for help and ornament. The 
Greeks were a sceptropherous people. Homer prob- 
ably used a walking-stick because he was blipd; but 
we have it on authority that Socrates did. On his 
first meeting with Xenophon, which was in a narrow 
passage, he barred up the way with his stick, and 
asked him, in his good-natured manner, where provi- 
sions were to be had. Xenophon having told him, he 
asked again, if he knew where, virtue and ion 
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were to be had; and this reducing the young man to 
a nonplus, he said, ‘‘ Follow me, and learn ’’; which 
Xenophon did, and became the great man we have all 
heard of. The fatherly story of Agesilaus, who was 
caught amusing his little boy with riding on a stick, 
and asked his visitor whether he was a father, is too 
well known for repetition. 

There is an illustrious anecdote connected with 
our subject in Roman history. The highest compli- 
ment which his countrymen thought they could pay 
to the first Scipio was to call him a walking-stick; for 
such is the signification of his name. It was given 
him for the filial zeal with which he used to help his 
old father about, serving his decrepit age instead of 
a staff. But the Romans were not remarkable for 
sentiment. What we hear in géneral of their sticks, 
is the thumpings which servants get in their plays; 
and above all, the famous rods which the lictors 
carried, and which being actual sticks, must have 
inflicted horrible dull bruises and malignant stripes. 
They were pretty things, it must be confessed, to 
carry before the chief magistrate! just as if the King 
or the Lord Chancellor were to be preceded by a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Sticks are not at all in such request with modern 
times as they were. Formerly, we suspect, most of 
the poorgr ranks in England used to carry them, both 
on account of the prevalence of manly sports, and for 
security in travelling; for before the invention of posts 
and mail-coaches, a trip to Scotland or Northumber- 
land was a thing to make a man write his will As| 
they came to be ornamented, fashion adopted them. 
The Cavaliers of Charles the First’s time were ai 
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sticked race, as well as the apostolic divines and 
Puritans, who appear to have carried staves because 
hey read of them among the patriarchs. Charles the 
First, when at his trial, held out his stick to forbid 
the Attorney-General’s proceeding. There is an in- 
teresting little story connected with a stick, which is 
related of Andrew Marvell's father (worthy of such a 
son), and which, as it is little known, we will repeat; 
though it respects the man more than the machine. 
He had been visited by a young lady, who in spite gf 
a stormy evening persisted in returning across the 
Humber, because her family would be alarmed at her 
absence. The old gentleman, high-hearted and cheer- 
ful, after vainly trying to dissuade her from perils 
which he understood better than she, resolved in his 
gallantry to bear her company. He accordirgly 
walked with her down to the shore, and getting into 
the boat, threw his stick to a friend, with a request, 
in a lively tone of voice, that he would preserve it for 
a keepsake. He then cried out merrily, ** Ho-hoy for 
heaven! ' and put off with his visitor. They were 
drowned. 

As commerce increased, exotie sticks grew in re- 
quest from the Indies. Hence the Bamboo, the 
Whanghee, the Jambee which makes such a genteel 
figure under Mr. Lilly’s auspices in the Tatler; and 
our light modern cane, which the Sunday stroller buys 
at six-pence the piece, with a twist of it at the end 
for a handle. The physicians, till within the last few 
score of years, retained, among other fopperies which 
they converted into gravities, the wig and gold- 
headed cane. The latter had been an indispensable 
sign-royal of fashion, and was turned to infinite 
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purposes of accomplished gesticulation. One of the 
most courtly personages in the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock ”’ 
iS 


Sir Plume, ʻof amber snuff-box justly vain, 
. And the nice conduct of a clouded cane." 


s 

Sir Richard Steele, as we have before noticed, is re- 
proached by a busy-body of those times for a habit of 
jerking his stick against the pavement as he waiked.* 
When swords were abolished by Act of Parliament, 
the tavern-boys took to pinking each other, as inju- 
riously as they could well manage, with their walk- 
ing-sticks. Macklin the player- was fried for his life 
for poking a man’s eye out in this way. Perhaps this 
helped to bring the stick into disrepute; for the use 
of it seems to have declined more and more, till it is 
- now confined to old men, and a few among the 
younger. It is unsuitable to our money-getting mode 
of rushing hither and thither. Instead of pinking a 
man’s ribs or so, or thrusting out his eye from an 
excess of the jovial, we break his heart with a 
bankruptey. y 


Canes became so common before vhe decline of 
the use of sticks, that whenever a man is beaten with 
a stick, let-it be of what sort it may, it is still common 
to say that he has had a “‘ caning *’: which reminds 
us of an anecdote more agreeable than surprising; 
though the patient doubtless thought the reverse. A 
gentleman who was remarkable for the amenity of 
his manners, accompanied by a something which a 
bully might think it safe to presume upon, found hım- 
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self compelled to address a person who did not know 
how to “‘translate his style,” in the following words, 
which were all delivered in the sweetest tone in the 
world, with an air of almost hushing gentility : —‘*Sir, 
I am extremely sorry—to be obliged to say,—that you 
appear to have a very erroneous notion of the 
manners that become your situation in life;—and I 
am compelled with great reluctance, to add '' (here 
he became still softer and more delicate), ““ that, if 
you do not think fit, upon reflection, to alter this very 
í extraordinary conduct towards a gentleman, I shali be 
under the necessity of——caning you.” The other 
treated the thing as a joke; and, to the delight of the 
bystanders, received a very grave drubbing. 

There are two eminent threats connected with 
caning in the history of Dr. Johnson. One was from 
himself, when he was told that Foote intended to 
mimic him on the stage. He replied, that if ‘‘ the 
dog *’ ventured to play his tricks with him, he would - 
step out of the stage-box, chastise him before the 
audience, and then throw himself upon their candour 
and common sympathy. Foote desisted, as he had 
good reason to do. The Doctor would have read hi 
a stout lesson, and then made a speech to the 
audience as forcible; so that the theatrical annals 

shave to regret that the subject and Foote’s shoulders 
were not afforded him to expatiate upon. It would 
have been a fine involuntary piece of acting ,—th 
part of Scipio by Dr. Johnson. The other threat was 
against the Doctor himself from Macpherson, the 
_ compounder of Ossian. It was for denying the authen- 
ticity of that work; a provocation the more oe 








inasmuch as he did not seem duly sensib 
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merits. Johnson replied to Macpherson’s letter by 
one of contemptuous brevity and pith; and contented 
himself with carrying about a large stick, with which 
he intended to repel Macpherson in case of an assault. 
Had they met, it would have been like “‘ two clouds 
po the Caspian "’; for both were large-built men. 


We recollect another bacular Johnsonian anec- 
dote. When he was travelling in Scotland, he lost a 
huge stick of his in the little treeless island of Mull. 
Boswell told him he would recover it: but the Doctor 
shook his head. ‘* No, no,” said he; ** let anybody 
in Mull get possession of it, and it will never be res- 
tored. Consider, sir, the value of such a piece of 
timber here.’ 


The most venerable sticks now surviving are the 
smooth amber-coloured canes in the possession of old 
ladies. They have sometimes a gold head, but oftener 
a crook of ivory. But they have latterly been much 
displaced by light umbrellas, the handles of which are 
imitatiéns of them; and these are gradually retreating 
before the young parasol, especially about town. The 
-old ladies take the wings of the stage-coaches, and are 
run away with by John Pullen, in a style of infinite 
convenience. The other sticks in use are for the most 
part of cherry, oak, and crab, and seldom adorned with 
more than a leather tassel: often with nothing. Bam- 
boo and other canes do not abound, as might be 
expected from our intercourse with India; but com- 
merce in this, as in other respects, has overshot its 
mark. People cannot afford to use sticks, any more 
than bees could in their hives. Of the common 
sabbatical c cane we have already spoken. There is a 
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sufñcing little manual, equally light and lissom, 
yelept an ebony switch; but we have not seen it often. 


That sticks, however, are not to be despised by the 
leisurely, anyone who has known what it is to’ want 
words, or to slice off the head of a thistle, will allow. 


The utility of the stick seems divisible into three 


heads: first, to give a general consciousness of power; 

second, which may be called a part of the first, to 

help the demeanour; and third, which may be called 

a part of the second, to assist a man over the gaps of 

speech—the little awkward intervals, called want of 
ideas. 


Deprive a man of his stick, who is accustomed to 
carry one, and with what a diminished sense of vigour 
and gracefulness he issues out of his house! Wanting 
his stick, he wants himself. His self-possession, like 
Aecres’s on the duel-ground, has gone out of his fingers’ 
ends: but restore it him, and how he resumes his 
energy! If a common walking-stick, he cherishes the 
top of it with his fingers, putting them out afid back 
again, with a fresh desire to feel it in his palm! How 


he strikes it against the ground, and feels power come - 


back to his arm! How he makes the pavement ring 
with the ferule, if in a street; or decapitates the downy 
thistles aforesaid, if in a field! Then if it be a switch, 
how firmly he jerks his step at the first infli¢tion of-it 
on the air! How he quivers the point of it as he goes, 


ae the handle with a straight-dropped arm and a- 


tight grasp! How his foot keeps time to the switches! 
How he twigs the luckless pieces of lilac or other 
shrubs that peep out of a garden railing! And if a 


sneaking-looking dog is coming by, how he longs | to 
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exercise his despotism and his moral sense at once, by 
giving him an invigorating twinge ! 


But what would certain men of address do with- 
out their cane or switch? There is an undoubted 
Rhabdosophy, Sceptrosophy, or Wisdom of the Stick, 
besides the famous Divining Rod, with which people 
used to discover treasures and fountains. It supplies 
a man with inaudible remarks, and an inexpressible 
npmber of graces. Sometimes, breathing between his 
teeth, he will twirl the end of it upon his stretched-out 
toe; and this means, that he has an infinite number of 
easy and powerful things to say, if he had a mind. 
Sometimes he holds it upright between his knees, and 
tattoos it against his teeth or under-lip, which implies 
that he meditates coolly. On other occasions he 
switehes the side of his boot with it, which. announces 
elegance in general. Lastly, if he has not a bon-mot 


_ ready in answer to one, he has only to thrust his stick 


at your ribs, and say, ** Ah! you rogue!’ which sets 
him above you in an instant, as a sort of patronising 
wit who can dispense with the necessity of joking. 


At the same time, to give it its due zest in life, a 


stick has its inconveniences. Tf you have yellow gloves 


on, and drop it in the mud, a too hasty recovery is 


awkward. To have it stick between the stones of a 
- pavement*is not®pleasant, especially if it snap the 
ferule off; or more especially if an old gentleman or 


lady is coming behind you, and after making them 
start back with winking eyes, it threatens to trip them 
up. To lose the ferule on a country road renders the 


end liable to the growth of a sordid brush, which, not 


aving ya knife with you, or a shop in which to borrow 
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one, goes pounding the wet up against your legs. In 
a crowded street you may have the stick driven into a 
large pane of glass; upon which an unthinking trades- 
man, utterly indifferent to a chain of events, issues 
forth and demands twelve and six-pence. 


s 
g 








Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 


. Son cour est un luth suspendu ; 
Sitôt qu'on le touche il résonne.” 


Dr BERANGER, 


During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless 
day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract 
of country, and at length found myself, as the shades 
of evening crew on, within view of ‘the melancholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was—but;. with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable 
` gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for the 
feeling was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usual- 
ly receives even the sternest natural images of the 
desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene before 
me—upon the mere house, and the simple landseape 
features of the domain—upon the bleak walls—upon 
the vacant eye-like windows—upon a few rank sedges 
—and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees—with 
an utter depression of soul which I can compare te no 
earthly sensation more properly than to the after- 
dream of the reveller upon opium—the bitter lapse 
into everyday hfe—the hideous dropping of the veil. 
There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the 
heart—an unredeemed dreariness of thought which no 
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goading of the imagination could torture into aught of 
the sublime. What was it—I paused to think—what 
was it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded 
upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond 
doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affecting us, still 
the analysis of this power lies among considerations 
beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a 
mere different arrangement of the particulars of the 
scene, of the details of the picture, would be sufficient 
to modify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for 
sorrowful impression; and, acting upon this ides, I 
reined my horse to the precipitous brink of a black and 
lurid tarn that lay in unruffied lusture by the dwelling, 
and gazed down—but with a shudder more thrilling 
than before—upon the remodelled and inyerted images — 
of the grey sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 
vacant and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of rm I now pro- 
posed to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprie- 
tor, Roderick Usher, had been one of my boon 
companions in boyhood; but many years had elapsed 
since our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately 
reached me in a distant part of the country—a letter 
from him—which, in its wildly importunate nature, 
had admitted of no other than a personal reply. The ` 
MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. The writer 
spoke of acute bodily illness—of a mental disorder 
which oppressed him+and of an earnest desire to see 
’ Sees as his best, oa indeed | his only personal friend, a 
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with a view of attempfing, by the cheerfulness of my 
society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the 
manner in which all this, and much more, was ssid— 
it was the apparent heart that went with bis request— 
which allowed me no room for hesitation, and I 
accordingly obeyed forthwith what I still considered a 
very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate 
associates, yet I really knew little of my friend. His 
reserve had been always excessive and habitual I 
was aware, however, that his very ancient family had 
been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility 
of temperament, displaying itself through long ages 
in many works of exalted art, and manifested of late 
in repeated deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive 
charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to the in- 
tricacies, perhaps even more than to the orthodox and 
easily reĉognisable beauties of musical science. I had 

learned, too, the very remarkable fact that the stem 
` of the Usher race, all time-honoured as it was, had put 
forth at no period any enduring branch; in other werds, 
that the entire family lay in the direct tine of descent, 
and had always, with very trifling and very temporary 
variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I considered, 
while running over in thought the perfect keeping of 
the character of the premises with the accredited cha- 
racter of the people, and while speculating upon the 
possible influence which the one, in the iong lapse of 
centuries, might have exercised upon the other—it was ` 
this deficiency perhaps of collateral issue, and the con- 
sequent undeviating transmission from sire to soa of 
the patrimony with the name, which had at length so 
identified the two as to merge the origins] title of the 
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estate in the quaint and equivocal appellation of the 
‘* House of Usher ’’—an appellation which seemed to 
include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, 
both the family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat 
childish experiment—that of looking down within the 


tarn—had been to deepen the first singular impression.” 


There can be no doubt that the consciousness of the 
rapid increase of my superstition—for why should I 
not so term it?—served mainly to accelerate the ir- 
crease itself. Such, I have long known, is the 
paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a 
basis; and it might have been for this reason only 
that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the house itself 
from its image in the pool, there grew in my mind a 
strange fancy—a fancy so ridiculous indeed that I but 
mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations 
which oppressed me. I had so worked upon my 
imagination as really to believe that about the whole 
mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere 
peculiar to themselves and their immediate vicinitv— 
an atmosphere which had no aftinity with the air of 


heaven, but which had reeked up from the decayed, 


trees, and the grey wall, and the silent tarn—a 


pestilent and mystic vapour, dull, sluggish, faimtly 
discernible, and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been 
a dream, I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of 
the building. Its principal feature seemed to be that 
of an excessive antiquity. The discolouration of ages 
had been great. Minute fungi overspread the whole 


exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web-work from the 


eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary 
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dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had fallen, 
and there appeared to be a wild inconsistency between 
its still perfect adaptation of parts and the crumbling 
condition of the individual stones. In this there was 
much that reminded me of the spacious totality of old 
woodwork which has rotted for long years in some 
‘neglected vault with no disturbance from the breath 
of the external air. Beyond this indication of exten- 
sive decay, however, the fabrie gave little token of 
instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer 
might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, 
which, extending from the roof of the building In 
front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of 
the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short cause- 
way to the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, 
and I entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, 
of stealthy step, thence- conducted me in silence 
through many dark and intricate passages in my 
progress to the studio of his master. Much that I 
encountered on the way contributed, I know not how 
to heighten the vague sentiments of which I have 
already spoken. While the objects around me—while 
the carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapestries of 
the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, and the 
phantasmagoric armorial! trophies which rattled as I 
strode, were but matters to which, or to such as which, 
I had been accustomed from my infancy—while I 
hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar was all this 
—J still wondered to find how unfamiliar were the 
fancies which ordinary images were stirring up. On 
one of the staircases I met the physician of the family. 
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His countenance, I thought, wore a mingled expres- 
sion of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted me 
with trepidation and passed on. The valet now threw 
open a door, and ushered me into the presence of his 
master. | 
The room in which I found myself was very iarge 
and lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and?’ 
pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black 
oaken floor as to be altogether imaccessible from 
within. Feeble gleams of enerimsoned light made 
their way through the trellised panes, and served to 
render sufficiently distinct the more prominent ob 
jects around; the eye, however, struggled in vain to 
reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the 
recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark 
draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture 
was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. 
Many books and musical instruments lay scattered 
about, but failed to give any vitality to the scene. I 
felt that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air 
of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over 
and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on 
which he had been lying at full length, and greeted 
me with a vivacious warmth which had much in it. I — 
at first thought of an overdone cordiality—of the 
constrained effort of the ennuyé man of the world. A 
glance, however, at his countenance convinced me of 
his perfect sincerity. We sat down; and for some 
moments, while he spoke not, I gazed upon him with 
a feeling half of pity, half of awe. Surely, man had 
never before so terribly altered, in so brief a pericd, 


as had Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I 
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could bring myself to admit the identity of the wan 
being before me with the companion of my early boy- 
hood. Yet the character of his face had been at all 
times remarkable. A ecadaverousness of complexion; 
an eye large, liquid and luminous beyond comparison ; 
lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a 
Surpassingly beautiful curve; a nose of a delicate 
Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril unusual 
in similar formations; a finely-moulded chin, speak- 
ing, in its want of prominence, of a want of moral 
energy; hair of a more than web-like softness and 
tenuity; these features with an inordinate expansion 
above the regions of the temple, made up altogether 
a countenance not easily to be forgotten. And now 
in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character 
of these features, and of the expression they were 
wont to convey, lay so much of change that I doubted 
to whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, 
and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, 
in its wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell 
about the face, I could not, even with effort, connect 
its arabesque expression with any idea of simple 
humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once struck 
with an- jncoherenee—an inconsistency; and I soon 
found this to arise from a series of feeble and futile 
struggles to overcome an habitual trepidancy—an 
excessive nervous agitation. For something of this 
nature I had indeed been prepared, no less by his 
letter than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits 
and by conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical 
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conformation and temperament. His action was 
alternately vivacious and sullen. His voice varied 
rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly in abey ance) to that species of 
energetic concision—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, 
and hollow-sounding enunciation—that leaden, self- 
balanced, and perfectly modulated guttural utterancé 
which may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the 
irreclaimable eater of opium, during the periods of his. 
most intense excitement. ° 


It was thus that he spoke of the object of my 
visit, of his earnest desire to see me, and of the solace 
he expected me to afford him. He entered at some 
length into what he conceived to be the nature of his 
malady. It was, he said, a constitutional and a 
family evil, and one for which he despaired to find a 
remedy—a mere nervous affection, he immediately 
added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. Tt 
displayed itself in a host of unnatural sensations. 
Some of these, as he detailed them, interested and 
bewildered me; although perhaps the terms and the- 
general manner of the narration had their weight. He 
suffered much from a morbid acuteness of the senses; 
the most insipid food was alone endurable; he could 
wear only garments of certain texture; the odours of 
all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tortured by 
even a faint light; and there were but peculiar sounds, 
and these from stringed instruments, which did not 
inspire him with horror. 


To an anomalous species of terror I found him a 
bounden slave. “ I shall perish,” said he, ‘‘ I must 
perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not 
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otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread the events of the- 
future, not in themselves, but in their results. I 
shudder at the thought of any, even the most trivial 
incident, which may operate upon this intolerable 
agitation of soul. ` I have indeed no abhorrence of 
danger, except in its absolute effect—in terror. In 
this unnerved—in this pitiable condition—I feel that 
the period will sooner or later arrive when I must 
abandon life and ‘reason together in some struggle 
with the grim phantasm, FEAR.” 


I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through 
broken and equivocal hints, another singular feature 
of his mental condition. He was enchained by certain 
superstitious impressions in regard to the dwelling 
whieh he tenanted, and whence, for many years, he 
had never ventured forth—in regard to an influence 
whose supposititious force was conveyed in terms too 
shadowy here to be re-stated—an influence which 
some peculiarities in the mere form and substance of 
his family mansion had, by dint of long sufferance, 
he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect which the 
physique of the grey walls and turrets, and of the 
dim tarn into which they all looked down, had at 
length brought about upon the morale of his 
existence. 


He admitted, however, although with hesitation, 
that much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted 
him could be traced to a more natural and far more 
palpable origin—to the severe and long-continued 
illness—indeed to the evidently approaching dissolu- 
tion—of a tenderly-beloved sister—his sole companion 
for long years—his last and only relative on earth. 
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" Her decease,’’ he said, with a bitterness which I 
can never forget, ‘would leave him (him the hopeless 
and the frail) the last of the ancient race of the 
Ushers.” While he spoke, the lady Madeline (for so 
was she called) passed slowly through a remote por- 
tion of the apartment, and, without having noticed 
my presence, disappeared. I regarded her with am 
utter astonishment not unmingled with dread—and 
yet I found it impossible to account-for such feelings. 
A sensation of stupor oppressed me as my eyes 
followed her retreating steps. When a door at length 
closed upon her, my glance sought instinctiyely and 
eagerly the countenance of. the brother—but he had 
buried his face in his hands, and I could only perceive 
that a far more than ordinary wanness had over- 
spread the emaciated fingers through which trickled 
many passionate tears: 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled 
the skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, a 
gradual wasting away of the person, and frequent 
although transient affections of a partially cataleptical 
character, were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she 
had steadily borne up against the pressure of her 
malady, and had not betaken herself finally to bed: 
but, on the closing in of thé evening of my arrival at 
the house, she succumbed (as her brother told me at 
night with inexpressible agitation) to the prostrating 
power of the destroyer; and I learned that the 
glimpse I had obtained of her person would thus 
probably be the last I should obtain—that the lady, 
at least while living, would be seen by me no mere. 

For several days ensuing her name was unmen- 
tioned by either Usher or myself; and during this 
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period I was busied in earnest endeavours to alleviate 
the melancholy of my friend. We painied and read 
together, or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar. And thus, as 
a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more 
unreservedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more 
bitterly did I, perceive the futility of all attempts at 
cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an in- 
herent positive quality, poured forth upon all objects 
of the moral and physical universe in one unceasing 
radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the 
many solemn hours I thus spent alone with the 
master of the House of Usher. Yet I should fail in 
any attempt to convey an idea of the exact character 
of the studies, or of the occupations in which he in- 
volved me or led me the way. An excited and highly 
distempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre cver 
all. His long improvised dirges will ring for ever in 
my ears. Ambng other things, I hold painfully in 
mind a certain singular perversion ‘and amplification 
of the wild air of the last waltz of Von Weber. from 
the paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, 
and which grew, touch by touch, into vaguenesses at 
which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because I 
shuddered knowing not why;—from these paintings 
(vivid as*their images now are before me) I would in 
vain endeavour to educe more than a small portion 
which should lie within the compass of merely, 
written words. By the utter simplicity, by the 
nakedness of his designs, he arrested and overawed 
attention. If ever mortal. painted an idea, that 
mortal was Roderick Usher. For me, at  least—in 
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the circumstances then surrounding me—there arose 
out of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac 
contrived to throw upon his canvas an intensitv of 
intolerable awe, no shadow of which felt I ever vet in 
the contemplation of the certainly glowing yet too 
‘concrete reveries of Fuseli. 


One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my 
friend, partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of 
-abstraction, may be shadowed forth, although feebly, 
in words. A small picture presented the interior of 
an immensely long and rectangular vault or tunnel, 
with low walls, smooth, white, and without interrup- > 
tion or device. Certain accessory points of the design 
served well to convey the idea that this excavation 
lay at an exceeding depth below the surface of the 
earth. No outlet was observed in any portion of its 
vast extent, and no torch, or other artificial source 
of light was discernible, yet a flood of intense rays | 
rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly 
and inappropriate splendour. 


I have just spoken of that morbid condition of 
the auditory nerve which rendered all music intoler- 
able to the sufferer, with the exception of certain 
effects of stringed instruments. It was perhaps the 
narrow limits to which he thus confined himself upon 
the guitar which gave birth, in great measure, to the - 
fantastic character of his performances. But the 
_fervid facility of his impromptus could not be so 
‘accounted for. They must have been and were, in 
the notes, as well as in the words of his wild fantasias 
(for he not unfrequently accompanied himself with 
‘thymed-verbal improvisations), the result of that 
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intense mental collectedness and concentration to 
which I have previously alluded as observable only in 
particular moments of the highest artificial excite- 
ment. The words of one of these rhapsodies. I have 
easily remembered. I was perhaps the more forcibly 
impressed with it as he gave it, because, in the under 
ôr mystic current of its meaning, I fancied that I 
perceived, and for the first time, a full consciousness 
on the part of Usher, of the tottering of his iofty 
reason upon her throne. The verses, which were 
entitled ‘‘ The Haunted Palace,” ran very nearly, if 
not accurately, thus: — 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 


` Once a fair and stately palace— 


Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


It 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow; 

{This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago) | | i 
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And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts: plumed and pallid, 
A winged odour went away. 


ITI 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
: = Through two luminous windows saw 

Spirits moving musically - 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 

Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 

: ~ In state his glory well befitting 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 


IV 
_ And all wiih pearl and ruby glowing iB 
; f Was the fair palace door, : } 
DENES which came flowing, flowing, flowing. 


And sparkling evermore, | | 
A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty tg? 
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And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed ‘and bloomed 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


VI 


And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 

And laugh—but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising from 
this ba}lad led us into a train of thought wherein 
- there became manifest an opinion of Usher's, which 
I mention not so much on account of its novelty (for 
other men* have thought thus), as on account of the 
pertinacity with which he maintained it. This 
opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience 
of all vegetable things. But, in his disordered fancy, 
the idea had assumed a more daring character, and 
trespassed, under certain conditions, upon the king- 
dom of inerganisation. I lack words to express the 
full extent, or the earnest abandon of his persuasion. 


* Watson, Dr. Percival, Spallanzani, and especially the 
Bishop of Llandaff.—See Chemical Essays, Vol. V. 
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The belief, however, was connected (as I have pre- 
viously hinted) with the grey stones of the home of 
his forefathers. The conditions of the sentience had 
been here, he imagined, fulfilled in the method of 
collocation of these stones—in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in that of the many fungi 
which overspread them, and of the decayed trees* 
which stood around—above all, in the long, undis- 
turbed endurance of this arrangement, and in its 
reduplication in the still waters of the tarn. Its evi- 
dence—the evidence of the sentence—was to be seen, 
he said (and I here started as he spoke), in the 
gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of 
their own about the waters and the walls. The result 
was discoverable, be added, in that silent yet impor- 
tunate and terrible influence which for centuries had 
moulded the destinies of his family, and which made 
him what I now saw him—what he was. Such 
opinions need no comment, and I will make none. 
Our books—the books which for years had formed 
no small portion of the mental existence of the in- 
valid—were, as might be supposed in strict keeping 
with this character of phantasm. We pored together 
over such works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of 
Gresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelli; the Heaven 
and Hell of Swedenborg; the Subterranean Voyage 
of Nicholas Klimm by Holberg; the Chiromancy of 
Robert Flud, of Jean D’Indaginé, and of De la 
Chambre; the Journey into the Blue Distance of 
Tieck; and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favourite volume was a small octavo edition of the 
Directorium Inguisitorium, by the Dominican 
- Bymeric de Gironne; and there were passages in 
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Pomponius Mela, about the old African Satyrs and 
(Hgipans, over which Usher would sit dreaming for 
hours. His chief delight, however, was found in the 
perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gothic—the manual of a forgotten church— 
the Vigilæ Mortuorum secundum Chorum Ecclesia 
Maguntina. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of 
this work, and of its probable influence upon the hy- 
pochondriac, when, one evening, having informed me 
abruptly that the lady Madeline was no more, he 
stated his intention of preserving her corpse for a 
fortnight (previously to its final interment) in one of 
the numerous vaults within the main walls of the 
building. The worldly reason, however, assigned for 
this singular proceeding was one whieh I did not feel 
at liberty to dispute. The brother had been led to his 
resolution (so he told me) by consideration of the un- 
usual character of the malady of the deceased, of 
certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part of 
her medical man, and of the remote and exposed 
situation of the burial-ground of the family. I will 
not deny that when’ I called to mind the sinister 


-countenanee of the person whom I met upon the stair- 
ease on the day of my arrival at the house, T had no 


desire to oppose what I regarded as at best but a 

harmless and by no means an unnatural precaution. 
At the request of Usher, I personally aided him 

in the arrangements for the temporary entombment. 


‘The body having been encoflfined, we two alone bore 


if to its rest. * The vault in which we placed it (and 
which had been so long unopened that our torches, 


halt smothered in its oppressive atmosphere, gave us 
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little opportunity for investigation) was smali, damp, 
and entirely without means of admission for light, 
lying at great depth immediately beneath that por- 
tion of the building in which was my own sleeping 
apartment. It had been used apparently in remcte 
feudal times for the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, 
and in later days as a place of deposit for powder, or 
some other highly-combustible substance, as a portion 
of its floor, and the whole interior of a long archway 
through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed 
with copper. The door, of massive iron, had been 
also similarly protected. Its immense weight caused 
an unusually sharp grating sound as it moved upon 
its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon 
tressels within this region of horror, we partially 
turned aside the yet unserewed lid of the coffin and 
looked upon the face of the tenant. A striking simi- 
litude between the brother and sister now first 
arrested my attention, and Usher, divining perhaps 
my thoughts, murmured out some few words from 
which T learned that the deceased and himself had 
been twins, and that sympathies of a scarcely intelli- 
gible nature had always existed between them. Our 
glances, however, rested not long upon the dead—for 
we could not regard her unawed. The disease which 
had thus entombed the lady in the maturity of youth 
had left, as usual in all maladies of a strictly cata- 
leptical character, the mockery of a faint blush upon 
the bosom and the face, and that suspiciously 
lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in 
death. We replaced and screwed down the lid, and 
having secured the door of iron, made our way with 
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toil into the searcely less gloomy apartments of the 
upper portion of the house. 


And now, some days of bitter grief having 
elapsed, an observable change came over the features 
of the mental disorder of my friend. His ordinary 
manner had vanished. His ordinary occupations were 
neglected or forgotten. He roamed from chamber to 
chamber with hurried, unequal, and objectless step. 
The pallor of his countenance had assumed, if 
possible, a more ghastly hue—but the luminousness 
of his eye had utterly gone out. The once occasional 
huskiness of his tone was heard no more, and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually 
characterized his utterance. There were times indeed 
when I thought his unceasingly agitated mind was 
labouring with some oppressive secret, to divulge 
which he struggled for the necessary courage. At 
times again I was obliged to resolve all into the mere 
inexplicable vagaries of madness, for I beheld him 
gazing upon vacancy for long hours in an attitude of 
the profoundest attention, as if listening to some 
imaginary sound. It was no wonder that his condi- 
tion terrified—that it infected me. I felt creeping 
upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild in- 
fluences of his own fantastic yet impressive supersti- 
tions. , 


It was especially upon retiring to bed late in the 
night of the seventh or eighth day after the placing of 
the lady Madeline within the donjon that I ex- 
perienced the full power of such feelings. Sleep 
came not near my couch—while the hours waned and 
waned away. I struggled to reason off the nervous- 
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ness which had dominion over me. , I endeavoured to 
believe that much, if not all, of what I felt was 
due to the bewildering influence of the gloomy 
furniture of the room—of the dark and tattered 
draperies which, tortured into motion by the breuth 
of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon 
the walls, and rustled uneasily about the decorations 
of the bed. But my efforts were fruitless. An irre- 
pressible tremor gradually pervaded my frame, and 
at length there sat upon my very heart an incubus of 
utterly causeless alarm. Shaking this off with a gasp 
and a struggle, I uplifted myself upon the pillows, 
and peering earnestly within the intense darkness of 
the chamber, hearkened—I know not why, except 
that an instinctive spirit prompted me—to certain 
low and indefinite sounds which came, through the 
pauses of the storm, at long intervals, I knew not 
whence. Overpowered by an intense sentiment of 
horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw on 
my clothes with haste (for I felt that I should sleep 
no more during the night), and endeavoured to arouse 
myself from the pitiable condition into which I had 
fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro, through the 
apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when 
a light step on an adjoining staircase arrested my 
attention. I presently recognized it as that of Usber. 
In an instant afterward he rapped with a gentle touch 
at my door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His coun- 
tenance was as usual cadaverously wan—but, more- 
over, there was a species of mad hilarity in his eyes 
—an evidently y restrained hysteria in his whole de- 
meanour. His air appalled me—but anything was 
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preferable to the solitude which I had so long en- 
dured, and I even welcomed his presence as a relief. 

' And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, 
after having started about him for some moments in 
silence—*' you have not then seen it?—but, stay! 
you shall.” Thus speaking, and having carefully 
‘shaded his lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, 
and threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly 
lifted us from our feet. It was indeed a tempestuous 
yet sternly beautiful night, and one wildly singular in 
its terror and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparent- 
ly collected its force in our vicinity, for there were 
frequent and violent alterations in the direction of the 
wind, and the exceeding density of the clouds (which 
hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the house) 
did not prevent our perceiving the life-like velocity 
with which they flew careering from all points against 
each other without passing away into the distance. I 
say that even their exceeding density did not prevent 
our perceiving this—Yet we had no glimpse of the 
moon or stars—nor was there any flashing forth of 
the lightning. But the under surfaces of the huge 
masses of agitated vapour, as well as all terrestrial 
objects immediately around us, were glowing in the 
unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinetly 
visible gaseous exhalation which hung about and en- 
shrouded the mansion. | 
I ‘** You must not—you shall not behold this!” 
said I, shudderingly, to Usher, as I led him with a 
gentle violence from the window to a seat. ‘‘ These 
appearances which bewilder you are merely electrical 
phenomena not uncommon, or it may be that they 
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have their ghastly origin in the rank miasma of the 
tarn. Let us close this casement; the air is chilling 
and dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your 
favourite romances. I will read, and you shall listen; 
and so we will pass away this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the 
Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning, but 1 had called 
it a favourite of Usher's more in sad jest than in 
earnest; for, in truth, there is little in its uncouth 
and unimaginative prolixity which could have had 
interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality of my 
friend. It was, however, the only book immediately 
at hand, and I indulged a vague hope that the excite- 
ment which now agitated the hypochondriaec might 
find relief (for the history of mental disorder is full of 
similar anomalies) even in the extremeness of the 
folly which I should read. Could I have judged, 
indeed, by the wild overstrained air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to the - 
words of the tale, I might well have congratulated 
myself upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the 
story where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having 
sought in vain for peaceable admission into the dwel- 
ling of the hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance 
by force. Here, it will be remembered, the words of 
the narrative run thus: - 

** And Ethelred, who was by nature of a aatushity 
heart, and who was now mighty withal, on account 
of the powerfulness of the wine which he had 
drunken, waited no longer to hold parley with the 
hermit, who in sooth was of an obstinate and malice- 
ful turn, but feeling the rain upon his shoulders, and 
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fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace 
outright, and with blows made quickly room in the 
plankings of the door for his gauntleted hand; and 
now pulling therewith sturdily, he so cracked and 
ripped, and tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry 
and hollow-sounding wood alarummed and rever- 
berated throughout the forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, 
and for a moment paused, for it appeared to me 
(although I at once concluded that my excited fancy 
had deceived me) that from some very remote por- 
tion of the mansion there came indistinetly to my 
ears what might have been, in its exact similarity of 
character, the echo (but a stifled and dull one certain- 
ly) of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly deseribed. It was 
beyond doubt the coincidence alone which had 
arrested my attention; for amid the rattling of the 
sashes of the casements, and the ordinary com- 
mingled noises of the still increasing storm, the sound 
in itself had nothing surely which should have in- 
terested or disturbed me. I continued the story: 

‘* But the good champion Ethelred, now enter- 
ing within the door, was soon enraged and amazed to 
perceive no signal of the maliceful hermit; but in the 
stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodigious de- 
meanour; and of a fiery tongue, which sate in guard 
before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver; and 
upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass 
with this legend enwritten— 


' Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win.’ 


è 
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And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the 
head of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave 
up his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and 
harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain 
to close his ears with his hands against the dreadful 
noise of it, the like whereof was never before heard."’ 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a 
feeling of wild amazement—for there could be no 
doubt whatever that in this instance I did actually 
hear (although from what direction it proceeded I 
found it impossible to say) a low and apparently dis- 
tant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact counterpart of 
what my fancy had already conjured up for the 
dragon's unnatural shriek as described by the 
romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was upon the occurrence 
of this second and most extraordinary coincidence, 
by a thousand conflicting sensations, in whichwonder ` 
and extreme terror were predominant, I still re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting 
by any observation the sensitive nervousness of my 
companion. I was by no means certain that he had 
noticed the sounds in question, although, assuredly, 
a strange alteration had during the last few minutes 
taken place in his demeanour. From a position front- 
ing my own, he had gradually brought round his 
chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of the 
chamber; and thus I could but partially perceive his 
features, although I saw that his lips trembled as if 
he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped 
upon his breast, yet I knew that he was not asleep, 
from the wide and rigid opening of the eye as T 
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caught a glance of it in profile. The motion of his 
body too was at variance with this idea—for he 
rocked from side to side with a gentle yet constant 
and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of 
all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, 
which thus proceeded : 


ʻ* And now, the champion having escaped from 
the terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of 
the brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the 
enchantment which was upon it, removed the carcass 
from out of the way before him, and approached 
valorously over the silver pavement of the castle to 
where the shield was upon the wall; which in sooth 
tarried not for his full coming, but fell down at his 
feet upon the silver floor with a mighty great and 
terrible ringing sound.”’ 


No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, 
‘than—as if a shield of brass had indeed at the moment 
fallen heavily upon a floor of silver—I became aware 
of a distinct, hollow, metallic, and elangorous, yet 
apparently muffled, reverberation. Completely un- 
nerved, I leaped to my feet, but the measured rock- 
ing movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to 
the chair in which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly 
before him, and throughout his whole countenance 
there reigrfed a stony rigidity. But, as L placed my 
hand upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder 
over his whole person; a sickly smile quivered about 
his lips, and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, 
and glibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my pre- 
sence. Bending closely over him, I at paa drank 
- in the hideous import of his words. 
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‘* Not hear it?—yes, I hear it, and have heard it. 
Long—long—long—many minutes, many hours, 
many days, have I heard it—yet I dared not—oh 
pity me, miserable wretch that I am!—I dared not— 
I dared not speak! We have put her living in the 
tomb! Said I not that my senses were acute? 1 now 
tell you that I heard her first feeble movements ` in 
the hollow coffin. I heard them—many, many days 
ago—yet I dared not—I dared not speak! And now— 
to-night—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of the 
hermit’s door, and the death-ery of the dragon, and 
the clangour of the shield !—say, rather, the rending 
of her coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges of 
her prison, and her struggles within the coppered 
archway of the vault. Oh whither shall I fly? Will 
she not be here anon? Is she not hurrying to upbraid 
me for my haste? Have I not heard her footstep on 
the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy and 
horrible beating of her heart? Madman!’’—here he 
sprang furiously to his feet, and shrieked out his 
syllables, as if in the effort he were giving up his soul 
—* Madman! I tell you that she now stands with- 
out the door!” 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance 
there had been found the potency of a spell—the huge 
antique panels to which the speaker pointed, threw . 
slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and 
ebony jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust— 
but then without those doors there did stand the lofty 
and enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. 
There was blood upon her white robes, and the evid- 
ence of some bitter struggle upon every portion of her 
emaciated frame. For a moment she remained trem- - 
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bling and reeling to and fro upon the threshold—then, 
with a low moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon the 
person of her brother, and in her violent and now final 
death-agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, and a 
victim to the terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber and from that mansion I fled 
aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its 
wrath as I found myself crossing the old causeway. 
Suddenly there shot along the path a wild light, and I 
turned to see whence a gleam so unusual could have 
issued, for the vast house and its shadow were alone 
behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, 
and blood-red moon, which now shone vividly through 
that once barely-discernible fissure, of which I have 
before spoken as extending from the roof of the build- 
ing in a zigzag direction to the base. While I gazed, 
this fissure rapidly widened; there came a tierce 
breath of the whirlwind; the entire orb of the satellite 
burst at once upon my sight; my brain reeled as | 
saw the mighty walls rushing asunder; there was a 
long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a 
thousand waters, and the deep and dark tarn at my 
feet closed sullenly and silently over the fragments of 
the ** House of Usher.”’ 





Alexander Smith (1830-1867) 
DREAMTHORP * 


It matters not to relate how or when I became 
a denizen of Dreamthorp; it will be sufficient to say 
that I am not a born native, but that I came to reside 
in it a good while ago now. The several towns and 
villages in which, in my time, I have pitched a tent 
did not please, for one obscure reason or another: 
this one was too large, t’ other too small: but when, 
‘on à Summer evening about the hour of eight, I first 
beheld Dreamthorp, with its westward-looking win- 
dows painted by sunset, its children playing in the 
single straggling street, the mothers knitting at the 
open doors, the fathers standing about in long white 
blouses, chatting or smoking; the great tower of the 
ruined castle, rising high into the rosy air, with a 
whole troop of swallows—by distance made as small 
as gnats—skimming about its rents and fissures:— 
when I first beheld all this, I felt instinctively that 
my knapsack might be taken off my shoulders, that 
my tired feet might wander no more, that at last, on 
the plenet, I had found a home. From that evening 
I have dwelt here, and the only journey I am like 
now to make, is the very inconsiderable one, so far at 
least as distance is concerned, from the, house in 
which I live to the graveyard beside the ruined castle. 
There, with the former inhabitants of the place, I 
trust to sleep quietly enough, and nature will draw 


* From Dreamthorp, etc., by kind sy a of the pub- 
) lishers,- The ‘Oxford University wp Fag 
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over our heads her coverlet of green sod, and tenderly 
tuck us in, as a mother her sleeping ones, so that no 
sound from the world shall ever reach us, and no 
sorrow trouble us any more. 

The village stands far inland; and the streams 
that trot through the soft green valleys all about have 
ws little knowledge of the sea, as the three-years' 
child of the storms and. passions of manhood. The 
surrounding country is smooth and green, full of undu- 
lations; and pleasant country roads strike through it 
in every direction, bound for distant towns and 
villages, yet in no hurry to reach them. On these 
roads the lark in summer is continually beard; nests 
are plentiful in the hedges and dry ditches; and on 
the grassy banks, and at the feet of the bowed dikes, 
the blue-eyed speedwell smiles its benison on the 
passing wayfarer. On these roads you may walk for a 
year and encounter nothing more remarkable than the 
country cart, troops of tawny children from the 
woods, laden with primroses, and at long mtervals— 
for people in this district live to a ripe age—a black 
funeral creeping in from some remote hamlet; and to 
this last the people reverently doff their hats and 
stand aside. Death does not walk about here often, 
but when he does, he receives as much respect as the 
squire himself. Everything round one is unhurried, 
quiet, moss-grown, and orderly. Season follows in 
the track of season, and one year can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from another. Time should be measured | 
here by the silent dial, rather than by the ticking 
clock, or by the chimes of the church, Dreamthorp 
«an boast of a respectable antiquity, and in it the 
trade of the builder is unknown. Ever since I 
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remember, not a single stone has been laid on the top 
of another. The castle, inhabited now by jackdaws 
and starlings, is old; the chapel which adjoins it is 
older still: and the lake behind both, and in which 
their shadows sleep, is, I suppose, as old as Adam. 
A fountain in the market-place, all mouths and faces 
and curious arabesques—as dry, however, as the 
castle moat—has a ‘tradition connected with it; and a 
great noble riding through the street one day several 
hundred years ago, was shot from a window by a man 
whom he had injured. The death of this noble is the 
chief link which connects the place with authentic 
history. The houses are old, and remote dates may 
vet be deciphered on the stones above the doors; the 
apple-trees are mossed and ancient; countless genera- 
tions of sparrows have bred in the thatched roofs, and 
thereon have chirped out their lives. In every room 
of the place men have been born, men have died. On 
Dreamthorp centuries have fallen, and have left no ~ 
more trace than have last winter’s snowflakes. This 
commonplace sequence and flowing on of life is im- 
measurably affecting. That winter morning when 
Charles lost his head in front of the banqueting-hall 
of his own palace, the icicles hung from the eaves of 
the houses here, and the clown kicked the snowballs 
from his clouted shoon, and thought but of his supper 
when, at three o'clock, the red sun set in the purple 
mist. On that Sunday in June while Waterloo was 
‚going on, the gossips, after morning service, stood on 
the country roads discussing agricultural prospects, 
without the slightest suspicion that the day passing 
over their heads would be a famous one in ithe calen- 
dar. Battles have been fought, kings have died, 
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history has transacted itself; but, all unheeding and 
untouched, Dreamthorp has watched apple-trees 
redden, and wheat ripen, and smoked its pipe, and 
quaffed its mug of beer, and rejoiced over its new- 
born children, and with proper solemnity carried its 
‘dead to the churchyard. As I gaze on the village of 
my adoption, I think of many things very far re- 
moved, and seem to get closer to them. The last 
setting sun that Shakespeare saw reddened the win- 
dows here, and struck warmly on the faces of the 
hinds coming home from the fields. The mighty 
storm that raged while Cromwell lay a-dying made all 
the oak-woods groan round about here, and tore the 
thateh from the very roofs I gaze upon. When I 
think of this, I can almost, so to speak, lay my hand 
‘on Shakespeare and on Cromwell. These poor walls 
were contemporaries of both, and I find something 

_ affecting in the thought. The mere soil is, of course, 
far older than either, but it does not touch one in the 
same way. A wail is the creation of a human hand, 
‘the soil is not. 

This place suits my whim, and I like it better 
vear after year. As with everything eise, since I 
began to love it I find it gradually growing beautiful. 
Dreamthorp—a castle, a chapel, a lake, a straggling 
strip of gray houses, with a blue film of smoke over 
-all—lies embosomed in emerald. Summer, with its 
‘daisies, runs up to every cottage door. From the 
little height where I am now sitting, I see it beneath 
‘me, Nothing could be more peaceful. The wind and 
the birds fly over it. A passing sunbeam makes 
‘brilliant a white gable-end, and brings out the colours 

sof the blossomed apple-tree beyond, and disappears. 
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T see figures in the street, but hear them not. The 
hands on the church clock seem always pointing to 
one hour. Time has fallen asleep in the afternoon 
sunshine. I make a frame of my fingers, and look ai 
my picture. On the walls of the next Academy's 
Exhibition will hang nothing half so beautiful! . 

My village is, I think, a special favourite of 
summer's. Every window-sill in it she touches with 
colour and fragrance; everywhere she wakens the 
drowsy murmurs of the hives; every place she scents 
with apple-blossom. Traces of her hand are to be 
seen on the weir beside the ruined mill; and even the 
canal, along which the barges come and go, has a 
great white water-lily asleep on its olive-coloured face. 
Never was velvet on a monarch’s robe so gorgeous 
as the green mosses that be-ruff the roofs of farm and _ 
cottage, when the sunbeam slants on them and goes. 
The old road out towards thé common, and the hoary 
dikes that might have been built in the reign of 
Alfred, have not been forgotten by the generous 
adorning season; for every fissure has its mossy 
cushion, and the old blocks themselves are washed by 
the loveliest gray-green lichens in the world, and the 
large loose stones lying on the grotmd have gathered 
to themselves the peacefulest mossy coverings. Some 
of these have not been disturbed for a century. 
Summer has adorned my village as gaily, and taken 
as much pleasure in the task, as the people of old, 
when Elizabeth was queen, took in the adornment of 
the May-pole against a summer festival. And, just 
think, not only Dreamthorp, but every English village 


' ‘she: has. made beautiful after one fashion or another— 
7 making vivid green the hill Sai on which straggling 
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white Welsh hamlets hang right opposite the sea; 
drowning in apple-blossom the red Sussex ones in the 
fat valley. And think, once more, every spear of 
grass in England she has touched with a livelier 
green; the crest of every bird she has burnished; 
ẹvery old wall between the four seas has received her 
mossy and licheny attentions; every nook in every 
forest she has sown with pale flowers, every marsh she 
has dashed with the fires of the marigold. And in the 
wonderful night the moon ;knows, she hangs—the 
planet on which so many millions of us fight, and sin, 
and agonise, and die—a sphere of glow-worm light. 
Having discoursed so long about Dreamthorp, it 
is but fair that I should now introduce you to her 
lions. ‘These are, for the most part, of a common- 
place kind; and I am afraid that, if you wish to find 
romance in them, you must bring it with you. I 
might speak of the old church-tower, or of the church- 
' yard beneath it, in which the village holds its dead, 
each resting-place marked by a simple stone, on which 
is inseribed the name and age of the sleeper, and a 
Scripture text beneath, in which live our hopes of 
immortality. But, on the whole, perhaps it will be 
better to begin with the canal, which wears on its 
olive-coloured face the big white water-lily already 
chronicled. Such a secluded place is Dreamthorp 
that the railway does not come near, and the canal 
is the only thing that connects it with the world. It 
stands high, and from it the undulating country may 
be seen stretching away into the gray of distance, with 
hills and woods, and stains of smoke which mark the 
sites of villages. Every now and then a horse comes 
staggering along the towing-path, trailing a sleepy 
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barge filled with merchandise. A quiet, indolent life 
these bargemen lead in the summer days. One lies 
stretched at his length on the sun-heated plank; his 
comrade sits smoking in the little dog hutch, which I 
suppose he calls a cabin. Silently they come and go; 
silently the wooden bridge lifts to let them through. 
The horse stops at the bridge-house for a drink, and 
there I like to talk a little with the men. They served 
instead of a newspaper, and retail with great willing- 
ness the news they have picked up in their progress 
from town to town. I am told they sometimes 
marvel who the old gentleman is who accosts them 
from beneath a huge umbrella in the sun, and that 
they think him either very wise or very foolish. Not 
in the least unnatural! We are great friends, I 
believe—evidence of which they occasionally exhibit 
by requesting me to disburse a trifle for drink-money. 
This canal is a great haunt of mine of an evening. 
The water hardly invites one to bathe in it, and a 
delicate stomach might suspect the flavour of the eels 
caught therein; yet, to my thinking, it is not in the 
least destitute of beauty. A barge trailing up 
through it in the sunset is a pretty sight; and the 
heavenly crimsons and purples sleep quite lovingly 
upon its glossy ripples. Nor does the evening star 
disdain it, for as I walk along I see it mirrored there- 
in as clearly as in the waters of the Mediterranean 
itself. 

The old castle and chapel already alluded to are, 
perhaps, to a stranger, the points of attraction in 
Dreamthorp. Back from the houses is the Iake, on 
the green sloping banks of which, with broken win- 
goio and tombs, the ruins stand. As it is noon, and 
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the weather is warm, let us go and sit on a_ turret. 
Here, on these very steps, as old ballads tell, a queen 
sat once, day after day, looking southward for the 
light of returning spears. I bethink me that vester- 
day, no further gone, I went to visit a consumptive 
shoemaker; seated here I ean single out his very 
house, nay, the very window of the room in which he 
is lying. On that straw roof might the raven alight, 
and flap his sable wings. There, at this moment, is the 
supreme tragedy being enacted. A woman is weeping 
there, and little children are lookine on with a sore 
bewilderment. Before nightfall the poor peaked face 
of the bowed artisan will have gathered its ineffable 
peace, and the widow will be led away from the bed- 
side by the tenderness of neighbours, and the cries of 
the orphan brood will be stilled. And yet this present 
indubitable suffering and loss does not touch me like 
the sorrow of the woman of the ballad, the phantom 

probably of a minstrel’s brain. The shoemaker will 
~ be: forgotten—I shall be forgotten; and long after 
visitors will sit here and look out on the landscape 
and murmur the simple lines. But why do death and 
dying obtrude themselves at the present moment ? 
On the turret opposite, about the distance of a gun- 
shot, is as pretty a sight as eye could wish to see. 
Two young people, strangers apparently, have come 
to visit the ruin. Neither the ballad queen, nor the 
shoemaker down yonder, whose respirations are 
getting shorter and shorter, touches them in the least. 
They are merry and happy, and the graybeard turret 
has net the heart to thrust a foolish moral upon them. 
They would not thank him if he did, I daresay. 
Perhaps. they could not understand him. Time 
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enough! Twenty years hence they will be able to sit 
down at his feet, and count griefs with him, and tell 
him tale for tale. Human hearts get rumous in so 
much less time than stone walls and towers. See, the 
young man has thrown himself down at the girl's 
feet on a little space of grass. In her scarlet cloak she 
looks like a blossom springing out of a crevice on the 
ruined steps. He gives her a flower, and she bows her 
face down over it almost to her knees. What did the 
flower say? Is it to hide a blush? He looks de- 
lighted; and I almost fancy I see a proud colour on 
his brow. As I gaze, these young people make for 
me a perfect idyl. The generous, ungrudging sun, 
the melancholy ruin, decked, like mad Lear, with the 
flowers and ivies of forgetfulness and grief, and 
between them, sweet and evanescent, human truth 
and love! 

Love !—does it yet walk the world, or is it im- 
prisoned in poems and romances? Has not the cir- 
culating library become the sole home of the passion? 
Is love not become the exclusive property of novelists 
and playwrights, to be used by them only for profes- 
sional purposes ? Surely, if the men I see are lovers, 
or ever have been lovers, they would be nobler than | 
they are. The knowledge that he is beloved should— 
must make a man tender, gentle, upright, pure. 
While yet a youngster in a jacket, I ean remember 
falling desperately in love with a young lady several 
years my senior—after the fashion of youngsters in 
jackets. Could I have fibbed in these days? Could 
I have betrayed a comrade? Could I have stolen eggs 
or callow young from the nest? Could I have stood 
quietly by and seen the weak or the maimed bullied ? 
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Nay, verily! In these absurd days she lighted up the 
whole world for me. To sit in the same room with her 
was like the happiness of perpetual holiday; when she 
asked me to run a message for her, or to do any, the 
slightest, service for her, I felt as if a patent of no- 
bility were conferred on me. I kept my passion to 
myself, like a cake, and nibbled it in private. Juliet 
was several years my senior, and had a lover—was, in 
point of fact, actually engaged; and, in looking back, 
I can remember I was too much in love to feel the 
slightest twinge of jealousy. I remember also seeing 
Romeo for the first time, and thinking him a greater 
man than Caesar or Napoleon. The worth I credited 
him with, the cleverness, the goodness, the every- 
thing! He awed me by his manner and bearing. He 
accepted that girl’s love coolly and as a matter of 
course: it put him no more about than a crown and 
sceptre puts about a king. What I would have given 
my life to possess—being only fourteen, it was not 
‘ much to part with after all—he wore iightly, as he 
wore his gloves or his cane. It did not seem a bit too 
good for him. His self-possession appalled me. If I 
had seen him take the sun out of the sky, and put it 
into his breeches’ pocket, I don’t think I should have 
been in the least degree surprised. Well, years after, 
when I had discarded my passion with my jacket, I 
have assisted this middle-aged Romeo home from a 
roystering wine-party, and heard him hiccup out his 
marital annoyances, with the strangest remembrances 
of old times, and the strangest deductions therefrom. 
Did that man with the idiotic laugh and the blurred 
utterance ever love? Was he ever capable of loving? 
I protest I have my doubts. But where are my young 
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people? Gone! So it is always. We begin to- 
moradise and look wise, and Beauty, who is some- 
thing of a coquette, and of an exacting turn of mind, 
and likes attentions, gets disgusted with our wisdom 
or our stupidity, and goes off in a huff. Let the 
baggage go! 

The ruined chapel adjoins the ruined -castle on 
which I am now sitting, and is evidently a building of 
much older date. It is a mere shell now. It is quite 
roofless, ivy covers it in part; the stone tracery of 
the great western window is yet intact, but the 
coloured glass is gone with the splendid vestments of 
the abbot, the fuming incense, the chanting choirs, 
and the patient, sad-eyed monks, who muttered Aves, 
shrived guilt, and illuminated missals. Time was 
when this place breathed actual benedictions, and 
was a home of active peace. At present it is visiled’ 
only by the stranger, and delights but the antiquary. 
The village people have so little respect for it, that 
they do not even consider it haunted. ‘There are 
several tombs in the interior bearing knights’ 
escutcheons, which time has sadly defaced. The dust 
you stand upon is noble. Earls have been brought 
here in dinted mail from battle, and earls’ wives from 
the pangs of child-bearing. The last trumpet will 
break the slumber of a right honourable company. 
One of the tombs—the most perfect of all in point of 
preservation—I look at often, and try to conjecture 
what it commemorates. With all my fancies, T can 
get no further than the old story of love and death. 
There, on the slab, the white figures sleep; marble 
hands, folded in prayer, on marble breasts. And T 
like to think that he was brave, she beautiful; that 
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although the monument is worn by time, and sullied 
by the stains of the weather, the qualities which 
it commemorates—husbandly and wifely affection, 
courtesy, courage, knightly scorn of wrong and false- 
hood, meekness, penitence, charity—are existing yet 
somewhere, recognisable by eachother. The man 
who in this world can keep the whiteness of his soul, 
is not likely to lose it in any other. 

In summer I spent a good deal of time floating 
about the lake. The landing-place to which my boat 
is tethered is ruinous, like the chapel and palace, and 
my embarkation causes quite a stir in the sleepy little 
village. Small boys leave their games and mud-pies, 
and gather round in silence; they have seen me get 
off a hundred times, but their interest in the matter 
seems always new. Not unfrequently an idle cobbler, 
in red nighteap and leathern apron, leans on a broken 
stile, and honours my proceedings with his attention. 
I shoot off, and the human knot dissolves. The lake 
- contains three islands, each with a solitary tree, and 
on these islands the swans breed. I feed the birds 
daily with bits of bread. See, one comes gliding 
‘towards me, with superbly arched neck, to receive its 
customary alms! How widely beautiful its motions! 
How haughtily it begs! The green pasture lands run 
down to the edge of the water, and into it in the 
afternoons the red kine wade and stand knee-deep in 
their shadows, surrounded by troops of flies. Patiently 
the honest creatures abide the attacks of their tor- 
mentors. Now one swishes itself with its tail—now 
its neighbour flaps a huge ear. I draw my oars along- 
side, and let my boat float at its own will, The soft 
blue heavenly abysses, the wandering streams of 
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vapour, the long beaches of rippled cloud, are glassed 
and repeated in the lake. Dreamthorp is silent as a 
picture, the voices of the children are mute; and the 
smoke from the houses, the blue pillars all sloping in 
-one angle, float upward as if in sleep. Grave and stern 
the old castle rises from its emerald banks, which 
long ago came down to the lake in terrace on terrace, 
gay with fruits and ftowers, and with stone nymph 
and satyrs hid in every nook. Silent and empty 
‘enough to-day! A flock of daws suddenly bursts out 
from a turret, and round and round they wheel, as if 
in panic. Has some great scandal exploded? Has a 
conspiracy been discovered? Has a revolution broken 
‘out? The excitement has subsided, and one of them, 
perched on the old banner-staff, chatters confidential- 
ly to himself as he, sideways, eyes the world beneath 
him. Floating about thus, time passes swiftly, for, 
‘before I know where I am, the kine have withdrawn 
from the lake to couch on the herbage, while one on 
a little height is lowing for the milkmaid and her 
pails. Along the road I see the labourers coming 
home for supper, while the sun setting behind me 
makes the village windows blaze; and so I take out 
my oars, and pull leisurely through waters faintly 
flushed with evening colours. 

I do not think that Mr. Buckle could have 
written his * History of Civilisation ' in Dreamthorp, 
because in it books, conversation, and the other âp- 
purtenances of intellectual life, are not to be procured. 
I am acquainted with birds, and the building of nests 
—with wild-flowers, and the seasons in which they 
blow—but with the big world far away, with what 
‘men and women are thinking, and doing, and saying, 
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I am acquainted only through the Times, and the 
occasional magazine or review, sent by friends whom 
I have not looked upon for years, but by whom, it 
seems, I am not yet forgotten. The village has but 
few intellectual wants, and the intellectual supply is 
strictly measured by the demand. Still there is some- 
thing. Down in the village, and opposite the curious- 
ly-carved fountain, is a schoolroom which can 
accommodate a couple of hundred people on a pinch. 
There are our public meetings held. Musical enter- 
tainments have been given there by a single per- 
former. In that schoolroom last winter an American 
biologist terrified the villagers, and, to their simple 
“understandings, mingled up the next world with this. 
Now and again some rare bird of an itinerant lecturer 
covers dead walls with posters, yellow and blue, and 
to that ‘schoolroom we flock to hear him. His 
rounded periods the eloquent gentleman devolves 
amidst a respectful silence. His audience dc not un- 
` derstand him, but they see that the clergyman does, 
and the doctor does; and so they are content, and 
look as attentive and wise as possible. Then, in con- 
nexion with the schoolroom, there is a public library, 
where books are exchanged once a month. This 
library is a kind of Greenwich Hospital for disabled 
novels and romances. Each of these books has been 
in the wars; some are unquestionable antiques. The 
tears of three generations have fallen upon their dusky 
pages. The heroes and the heroines are of another 
age than ours. Sir Charles Grandison is standing with 
his hat under his arm. Tom Jones plops from the 
tree into the water, to the infinite distress of Sophia. 
Moses comes home from market with his stock of 
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shagreen spectacles. Lovers, warriors, and villains— 
as dead to the present generation of readers as 
Cambyses—are weeping, fighting, and intriguing. 


These books, tattered and torn as they are, are read’ 


with delight to-day. The viands are celestial if set 
forth on a dingy table-cloth. The gaps and chasms 
which occur in pathetic or perilous chapters are felt, 
to be personal calamities. It is with a certain feeling 
of tenderness that I look upon these books; I think of 
the dead fingers that have turned over the leaves, of 
the dead eyes that have travelled along the lines. An 
old novel has a history of its own. When fresh and 
new, and before it had breathed its secret, it lay on 


my lady's table. She killed the weary day with-it, ` 


and when night came it was placed beneath her 
pillow. At the sea-side a couple of foolish heads have 
bent over it, hands have touched and tingled, and it 
has heard vows and protestations as passionate as any 
its pages contained. Coming down in the world, 


Cinderella in the kitchen has blubbered over it by the` ` 
light of a surreptitious candle, conceiving herself the- 


while the magnificent Georgiana, and Lord Mordaunt, 
Georgiana's lover, the pot-boy round the corner. Tied 


up with many a dingy brother, the auctioneer knocks. 


the bundle down to the bidder of a few pence, and it 
finds its way to the quiet cove of some village library, 
where with some difficulty—as if from want of teeth, 


and with numerous interruptions—as if froni lack of 


memory, it tells its old stories, and wakes tears, and 


` blushes, and laughter as of yore. Thus it spends its. 
age, and in a few years it will become pes oe ej 


egoo human mortals in 
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possible to, estimate the benefit which such books 
have conferred. How often have they loosed the 
chain of circumstance! What unfamiliar tears—what 
unfamiliar laughter they have caused! What chival- 
ry and tenderness they have infused into rustic loves! 
©Ə9f what weary hours they have cheated and beguiled 
their readers! The big, solemn history-books are in 
excellent preservation; the story-books are ‘defaced 
and frayed, and their out-of-elbows condition is their 
pride, and the best justification of their existence. 
‘They are tashed, as roses are, by being eagerly 
handled and smelt. I observe, too, that the most 
ancient romances are not in every case the most 
severely worn. It is the pace that tells in horses, 
men, and books. There are Nestors wonderfully hale; 
there are juveniles in a state of dilapidation. One of 
the youngest books, * The Old Curiosity Shop,’ is 
_ absolutely falling to pieces. That book, like Italy, is 
possessor of the fatal gift; but happily, in its case, 
everything can be rectified by a new edition. We 
have buried warriors and poets, princes and queens, 
but no one of these was followed to the grave by 
sincerer mourners than was little Nell. 
Besides the itinerant lecturer, and the permanent 
library, we have the Sunday sermon. These sum up 
the intellectual aids and furtherantces of the whole 
place. We have a church and a chapel, and I attend 
both. The Dreamthorp people are Dissenters, for the 
most part; why, I never could understand; because 
dissent implies a certain intellectual effort. But 
Dissenters they are, and Dissenters they are likely to 
remain. In an ungainly building, filled with hard 
gaunt pews, without an organ, without a touch of 
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colour in the windows, with nothing to stir the imagi- 
nation or the devotional sense, the simple people 
worship. On Sunday, they are put upon a diet of 
spiritual bread-and-water. Personally, I should desire 
more generous food. But the labouring people listen 
attentively, till once they fall asleep, and they wake 
up to receive the benediction with a feeling of having 
done their duty. They know they ought to go to 
chapel, and they go. I go likewise, from abit, 
although I have long ago lost the power of following 
a discourse. In my pew, and whilst the clergyman 
is going on, I think of the strangest things—of the 
tree at the window, of the congregation of the dead 
outside, of the wheat-fields and the corn-fields beyond 
and all around. And the odd thing is, that it is 
during sermon only that my mind flies off at a tangent 
and busies itself with things removed from the piace 
and the circumstances. Whenever it is finished fancy 
returns from her wanderings, and I am alive to the ` 
objects around me. The clergyman knows my 
humour, and is good Christian enough to forgive me; 
and he smiles good-humouredly when I ask him to 
let me have the chapel keys, that I may enter, when 
in the mood, and preach a sermon to myself. To my 
mind, an empty chapel is impressive; a crowded one, 
2 comparatively a commonplace affair. Aione, I could 
choose my own text, and my silent discourse would 
not be without its practical applications. 
An idle life I live in this place, as the world 
paves it; but then I have the satisfaction of differ- 
~ ing from the world as to the meaning of idleness. A 
z Ee ‘evicling 3 its arms Ae eey is admirable only. 
| irling i its arms for the 
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mere barren pleasure of twirling ilem? or for the sake 
of looking busy, does not deserve any rapturous pæan 
of praise. I must be made happy after my own 
fashion, not after the fashion of other people. Here 
I can live as I please, here I can throw the reins on 
the neck of my whim. Here I play with my own. 
thoughts; here E fa ae for the grave. 
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OUR LADY’S JUGGLER * 


In the days of King Louis there was a poor juggler 
in France, a native of Compiégne, Barnaby by name, 
who went about from town to town pertormang “Soy 
of skill and strength. 

On fair days he would unfold an old worn-out 
carpet in the public square, and when by means of a 
jovial address, which he had learned of a very ancient 
juggler, and which he never varied in the least, he had 
drawn together the children and loafers, he assumed 
extraordinary attitudes, and balanced a tin plate on 
the tip of his nose. At first the crowd would feign 
indifference. 

But when, supporting himself on his hands face i 
downwards, he threw into the air six copper balls, 
which glittered in the sunshine, and caught them 
again with his feet; or when throwing himself back- 
wards until his heels and the nape of the neck met, 
giving his body the form of a perfect wheel, he would 
juggle in this posture with a dozen knives, a murmur 
of admiration would escape the spectators, and pieces 
of money rain down upon the carpet. : 

Nevertheless, like the majority of those who live 
by their wits, Barnaby of Compiégne had a great 
struggle to make a living. 


*From Mother of Pearl, translated by Frederic Chapman, 
by kind permission of the publisher, Mr. John Lane, London. 
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Earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, he 
bore rather more than his share of the penalties con- 
sequent upon the misdoings of our father Adam. 

Again, he was unable to work as constantly us he 
would have been willing to do. The warmth of the | 
sun and the broad daylight were as necessary to enable | 
him to display his brilliant parts as to the trees if! 

flower and fruit should be expected of them. In 
winter time he was nothing more than a tree stripped | 
of its leaves, and as it were dead. The frozen ground | 

was hard to the juggler, and, like the grasshopper of 
which Marie de France tells us, the inclement season 
caused him to suffer both cold and hunger. But as 
he was simple-nåtured he bore his ills patiently. 

He had never meditated on the origin of wealth, 
nor upon the inequality of human conditions, He 
believed tirmly that if this life should prove hard, the 
life to come could not fail to redress the balance, and 

‘this hope upheld him. He did not resemble those 
thievish and miscreant Merry Andrews who sell thei eat T 
souls to the devil. He never blasphemed God’s\@.1é a 
name; he lived uprightly, and (although he had no eee 
wife of his own, he did not covet his neighbour's, 
since woman is ever the enemy of the strong man, as 
it appears by the history of Samson recorded in the Sena 
Scriptures. 

In truth, his was not a nature much disposed to 
carnal delights, ange was a greater deprivation eel 
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him to forsake the tankard than the Hebe who bore 
it.ì For whilst not wanting in sobriety, he was fond 
of ‘a drink when the weather waxed hot. He was a 
worthy man who feared God, and was very devoted 
' to the Blessed Virgin. 
9 
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Never did he fail on entering a church to fall 
upon his knees before the image of the Mother of God, 
and offer up this prayer to her: 

‘* Blessed Lady, keep watch over my life until it 
shall please God that I die, and when I am dead, en- 


sure to me the possession of the joys of paradise.’ 
II 


Now on a certain evening after a dreary wet cay, 
as Barnaby pursued his road, sad and bent, carrying 
under his arm his balls and knives wrapped up in his 
old carpet, on the watch for some barn where, though 
he might not sup, he might sleep, he perceived on the 
road, going in the same direction as himself, a monk, 
whom he saluted courteously. And as they walked at 
the same rate they fell into conversation with one 
another. P 

“ Fellow traveller," said the monk, ** how comes 
it about that you are clothed all in green ? Is it 
perhaps in order to take the part of a jester in some 
mystery play? ” 

‘Not at all, . good father,” replied Barnaby. 
“ Such as you see me, I am called Barnaby, and for 
my calling I am a juggler. There would be no 
pleasanter calling in the world if it would always 
provide one with daily bread.”’ 

“ Friend Barnaby,’ returned the monk, “‘ be 
earefal what you say. There is no ealling more 
pleasant than the monastic life. Those who lead it 
are occupied with the praises of God, the Blessed 


Virgin, and the saints; and, indeed, the religious life 
is one ceaseless aion; to the Lord.” 
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Barnaby replied— 


Good father, I own that I spoke like an ignorant 
man. Your calling cannot be in any respect com- 
| pared to mine, and although there may be some merit 
in dancing with a penny balanced on a stick on the 
fip of one’s nose, it is not a merit which comes within 
hail of your own. Gladly would I, like, you, good 
father, sing my office day by day, and especially the 
ofñce of the most Holy Virgin, to whom I have vowed 
a singular devotion. In order to embrace the monas- 
tie life I would willingly abandon the art by which 
from Soissons to Beauvais I am well known in upwards 
ot six hundred towns and villages.” 

The monk was touched by the juggler's simplicity, 
and as he was not lacking in discernment, he at ence 
recognised in Barnaby one of those men of whom it 
is sald in the Scriptures: Peace on earth to men of 
„good will. And for this reason he replied— 


“ Friend Barnaby, come with me, and I will have 
you admitted into the monastery of which I am Prior. 
He who guided St. Mary of Egypt in the desert set 
me upon your path to lead you into the way of 
salvation. 

It was in this manner, then, that Barnaby be- 
came a monk. In the monastery into which he was 
received the religious vied with one ancther in the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin, and in her honour each 
employed all the knowledge and all the skill which 
God had giverf him. 

The prior on his part wrote books dealing accord- 
ing-to the rules of scholarship with the virtues of the 
. Mother of God. | 
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Brother Maurice, with a deft hand copied out 
these treatises upon sheets of vellum. 

Brother Alexander adorned the leaves with deli- 
cate miniature paintings. Here were displayed the 
Queen of Heaven seated upon Solomon's throne, and 
while four lions were on guard at her feet, around the 
nimbus which encircled her head hovered seven doves,” 
which are the. seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the gifts, 
namely, of Fear, Piety, Knowledge, Strength, Coun- 
sel, Understanding, and Wisdom. For her com- 
panions she had six virgins with hair of gold, namely, 
Humility, Prudence, Seclusion, Submission, Virginity, 
and Obedience. 

At her feet were two little naked figures, perfect- 
ly white, in an attitude of supplication. These were 
souls imploring her all-powerful intercession for their 
soul's health, and we may be sure not imploring’ in 
vain, 

Upon another page facing this, Brother Alexander 
represented Eve, so that the Fall and the Re- 
demption could be perceived at one and the same 
time—Eve the Wife abased, and Mary the Virgin 
exalted. ‘ 

Furthermore, to the marvel of the beholder, this 
book contained presentments of the Well of Living 
Waters, the Fountain, the Lily, the Moon, the Sun, 
and the Garden Enclosed of which the Song of Songs 
tells us, the Gate of Heaven and the City of God, and 
all these things were symbols of the Blessed Virgin. 

Brother Marbode was likewise one of the most 
loving children of Mary. 

He spent all his days carving images in stone, so. 
that his beard, his eyebrows, and his hair were white 
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with dust, and his eyes continually swollen and 
weeping; but his strength and cheerfulness were 
not diminished, although he was now well gone in 
years; and it was clear that the Queen of Paradise 
still cherished her servant in his old age. Marbode 
„represented her seated upon a throne, her brow, en- 
circled with an orb-shaped nimbus set with pearls. 
And he took care that the folds of her dress should 
cover the feet of her, concerning whom the prophet 
declared:° My beloved is as a garden enclosed. 
Sometimes, too, he depicted her in the semblance 
of a child full of grace, and appearing to say, ** Thou 
art my God, even from my mother’s womb.” 
> In the priory, moreover, were poets who com- 
posed hymns in Latin, both in prose and verse, in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and amongst the 
company was even a brother from Picardy who sang 
the miracles of Our Lady in rhymed verse and in the 
vulgar tongue. 


ELE, 


Being a witness of this emulation in praise and 
the glorious harvest of their labours, Barnaby mourned 
his own ignorance and simplicity. 

‘* Alas! ° he sighed, as he took his solitary walk 
in the little shelterless garden of the monastery, 
‘* wretched wight that I am, to be unable, like my 
brothers, worthily to praise the Holy Mother of God, 
to whom I have vowed my whole heart's affection. 
Alas! alas! I am but a rough man and unskilled in 
the arts, and I ean render you in service, blessed 
Lady, neither edifying sermons, nor treatises set out 
in order according to rule, nor ingenious paintings, 
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nor statues truthfully sculptured, nor verses whose 
march is measured to the beat of feet. No gift have 
I, alas! ” 

After this fashion he groaned and gave himself 
up to sorrow. But one evening, when the monks 
were spending their hour of liberty in conversation, 
he heard one of them tell the tale of a religious man 
who could repeat nothing other than the Ave Maria. 
This poor man was despised for his ignorance; but. 
after his death there issued forth from his mouth five 
roses in honour of the five letters of the name Mary 
(Marie), and thus his sanctity was made manifest. 


Whilst he listened to this narrative Barnaby mar- 
velled yet once again at the loving kindness of the 
Virgin; but the lesson of that blessed death did not 
avail to console him, for his heart overflowed with 
zeal, and he longed to advance the glory of his Lady, 
who is in heaven. 


How to compass this he sought but could find no 
way, and day by day he became the more cast down, 
when one morning he awakened filled full with joy, 
hastened to the chapel, and remained there alone for 
more than an hour. After dinner he returned t6 the 
chapel once more. 


And, starting from that moment, he repaired 
daily to the chapel at such hours as it was,deserted, 
and spent within it a good part of the time which the 
other monks devoted to the liberal and mechanical 
arts. His sadness vanished, nor did he any longer 
groan. 

A demeanour so strange awakened the curiosity 
of the monks. , 
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These began to ask one another for what purpose 
Brother Barnaby could be indulging so persistentiy in 
retreat. 

The prior, whose duty it is to let nothing escape 
him in the behaviour of his children in religion, 
resolved to keep a watch over Barnaby during his 
withdrawals to the chapel. One day, then, when he 
was shut up there after his custom, the prior, accom- 
panied by two of the older monks, went to discover 
through the chinks in the door what was going on 
within the chapel. | 

They saw Barnaby before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, head downwards, with his feet in the air, and 
he was juggling with six balls of copper and a dozen 
knives: In honour of the Holy Mother of God he was 
performing those feats, which aforetime had won him | 
most renown. Not recognizing that the simple fellow 
was thus placing at the service of the Blessed Virgin 
_ his knowledge and skill, the two old monks exclaimed 

against the sacrilege. 

The prior was aware how stainless was Barnaby's 
soul, but he concluded that he had been seized with 
madness. They were all three preparing to lead him 
swiftly from the chapel, when they saw the Blessed 
Virgin descend the steps of the altar and advance to 
wipe away with a fold of her azure robe the sweat 
which was dropping from her juggler’s forehead. 

Then the prior, falling upon his face upon the 
pavement, uttered these words— 

“ Blessed are the simple-hearted, for they shall 


(sec God.” 
f Amen!" responded the old brethren, and 


kissed the ground. 
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James Lane Allen (born 1849) 


POSTHUMOUS FAME; OR, A LEGEND OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL * 


I 

There once lived in a great city, where the dead 
were all but innumerable, a young man by the name 
of Nicholas Vane, who possessed a singular genius for 
the making of tombstones. So beautiful they were, 
and so fitly designed to express the shadowy pain of 
mortal memory or the bright forecasting of eternal 
hope, that all persons were held fortunate who could 
secure them for the calm resting-places of their be- 
loved sleepers. Indeed, the curious tale was whispered 
round that the bereft were not his only patrons, but 
that certain personages who were peculi arly ambitious 
of posthumous fame—seeing they had not long to live, 
and unwilling to intrust others with the grave res- 
ponsibility of having them commemorated—had gone 
to his shop and secretly advised with him respecting 
such monuments as might preserve their memories 
from too swift oblivion. 

However this may fall out, certain $t is that his 
calling had its secrets; and once he was known to 
observe that no man could ever understand the 
human heart until he had become a maker of tomb- 
stones. Whether the knowledge thus derived should 


* From Flute and Violin and other Kentucky Tales, by kind 
permission of the author and the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan 
ins pees York, U. 8. A. 
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: 

make of one a laughing or a weeping philosopher, 
Nicholas himself remained a joyous type of vouthful 
manhood—so joyous, in fact, that a friend of his who 
wrought in colour, strolling one day into the workshop 
where Nicholas stood surrounded by the exquisite 
shapes of memorial marbles, had asked to paint the 
e Scene as a representation of Life chiselling to its 
beautiful purposes the rugged symbols of Death, and 
smiling as it wove the words of love and faith across 
the stony proofs of the universal tragedy. Afterwards, 
it is true, a great change was wrought in the young 

artisan. 

He had just come in one morning and paused to 
look around at the various finished and unfinished 
mortuary designs. 

" Truly,” he said to himself all at once, * if I 
were a wise man, I'd begin this day's business by 
chiselling my own head-stone. For who knows but 
that before sunset my brother the grave-digger may 
be told to build me one of the houses that last till 
‘doomsday! And what man could then make the 
monument to stop the door of my house with? But 
why should I have a monument? If I lie beneath it, 
I shall not know I lie there. If I lie not there, then 
it will not stand over me. So, whether I lie there, or 
lie not there, what will it matter to me then? Aye; 
but what if, being dead only to this world and living 
in another, I should yet look on the monument erected 
to my memory and therefore be the happier? I 
know not; nor to what end we are vexed with this 
‘desire to be remembered after death. The prospect of 
vanishing from a poor, toilsome life fills us with such 
consternation and pain! It is therefore we strive to 
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impress ourselves ineffaceably on the race, so that, 
after we have gone hence, or ceased to be, we may 
still have incorporeal habitation among all coming 
generation. ”’ 


Here he was interrupted by a low knock at the 
door. Bidden to come in, there entered a man of | 
delicate physiognomy, who threw a hurried glance 
around and inquired in an anxious tone: 

“ Sir, are you alone? ” 

‘“ I am never alone,” replied Nicholas in a ring- 
ing voice; *“ for I dwell hard by the gate-way of life 
and death, through which a multitude is always 
passing.” 

" Not so loud, I beseech you,” said the visitor, 
stretching forth his thin, white hands with eager de- 
precation. “* I would not, for the world, have any 
one discover that I have been here.” 


‘’ Are you, then, a personage of such importance 
to the world?” said Nicholas, smiling, for the 
stranger's appearance argued no worldly consideration 
whatsoever. The suit of black, which his frail figure 
seemed to shrink away from with very sensitiveness, 
was glossy and pathetic with more than one convert 
patch. His shoes were dust-covered and worn. His. 
long hair went round his head in a swirl, and he bore 
himself with ah air of damaged, apologetic, self- 
appreciation. i 


“ I am a poet,” he murmured with a flush of 
pain, dropping his large mournful eyes beneath the- 
scrutiny of one who might be an unsympathetic 
listener. ‘‘ I am a poet, and I have come to speak 
with you privately of my—of the—of a monument. F 
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am afraid I shall be forgotten. It is a terrible 
thought. ”’ 

'* Can you not trust your poems to keep you re- 
membered?” asked Nicholas, with more kindliness. 

‘“ I could if they were as widely read as they 
should be.” He appeared emboldened by his hearer’s 
gentleness. ‘‘ But, to confess the truth, I have not. 
been accepted by my age. That, indeed, should give 
me no pain, since I have not written for it, but for the 
great future to which alone I look for my fame.”’ 

* Then why not look to it for your monument 

also? ” 
“ Ah, sir! ” he cried, “* there are so many poets 
in the world that I might be entirely overlooked by 
posterity, did there not descend to it some sign? that 
I was held in honour by my own generation.” 

‘“ Have you never noticed,’’ he continued, with 
more earnestness, ‘‘ that when strangers visit a 
cemetery they pay no attention to thé thousands of 
little head-stones that. lie scattered close to the 
ground, but hunt out the highest monuments, to learn 
in whose honour they were erected? Have you never 
heard them exclaim: ‘ Yonder is a great monument! 
A great man must be buried there. Let us go and 
find out who he was and what he did to be so cele- 
brated." Oh, sir, you and I know that this is a poor 
way of reasoning, since the greatest monuments are 
not always set over the greatest men. Still the 
custom has wrought its good effects, and splendid 
memorials do serve to make known in years to come 
those whom they commemorate, by inciting posterity 
to search for their actions or revive their aio trad I 
warrant Shs the mere bust of Homer—"’ 
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" You are not mentioning yourself in the same 
breath with Homer, I hope,” said Nicholas, with 
great good-humour. 

‘’ My poems are as dear to me as Homer's were 
to him,” replied the poet, his eyes filling. 

© What if you are forgotten? Is it not enough 
for the poet to have lived for the sake of beauty? ’” 


“ No! ” he cried, passionately. ‘‘ What you say 
is a miserable error. For the very proof of the poet's 
vocation is in ereating the beautiful. But how know 
he has created it? By his own mind? Alas, the 
poet's mind tells him only what is beautiful to him! 
It is by fame that he knows it—fame, the gratitude 
of men for the beauty he has revealed to them! 
What is so sweet, then, as the knowledge that fame 
has come to him already, or surely awaits him after 
he is dead? ” 

‘’ We labour under some confusion of ideas, I 
fear,’ said Nicholas, “ and, besides, are losing time, ` 
What kind of men—"’ 

That I leave to you,’’ interrupted the poet. 
“ Only, I should like my monument to be beautiful. 
Ah, if you but knew how all through this poor life of 
mine I have loved the beautiful! Never, never have 
I drawn near it in any visible form without almost 
holding my breath as though I were looking deep, 
deep into God’s opened eyes. But it was of the 
‘epitaph I wished to speak.” 


Hereupon, with a deeper flush, he drew from a 


_ large inside breast-pocket, that seemed to have been 
made for the purpose, a worn duodecimo volume, and 





the much-fingered pages. 
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™ This,” he murmured fondly, without looking 
up, “is the complete.collection of my poerns.”’ 

'' Indeed! ” exclaimed Nicholas, with deep com- 
passion. ` 

" Yes, my complete collection. I have written a 
great deal more, and should have liked to publish all 
that I have written. But it was necessary to select, 
and I have included here only what it was intolerable 
to see wasted. There is nothing I value more than a 
group of elegiac poems, which every single member 
of my large family—who are fine erities—and all my 
friends, pronounce very beautiful. I think it would 
be a good idea to inscribe a selection from one on my 
monument, since those who read the selection would 
wish to read the entire poem, and those who read the 
entire poem, would wish to read the entire collection. 
I shall now favour you with these elegies.” 

“I should -be happy to hear them; but my 
_ time!" said Nicholas, courteously. “* The living are 
too impatient to wait on me; the dead too patient to 
de defrauded.” 

‘“ Surely, you would not refuse to hear one of 
them,” exclaimed the poet, his eyes flashing. 

‘““ Read one, by all means.’’ Nicholas seated 
himself on a monumental lamb. 

The poet passed one hand gently across his fore- 
head, as though to brush away the stroke of rudeness; 
then, fixing upon Nicholas a look of infinite remote-. 
ness, he read as follows: 

“ He suffered but he murmured not; 
To every storm he bared his breast ; 

He asked but for the highest lot: 

-~ To be a bard above the rest.” 
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‘If you ask but for the common lot,” inte 
rupted Nicholas, “you should rest content to be 
forgotten. `’ 

But before the poet could reply, a loù knock 
caused him to flap the leaves of the ‘‘ Complete 
Collection ” together with one hand, while with the 
other he gathered the tails of his long coat about him, 
as though preparing to pass through some difficult 
aperture. The exaltation of his mood, however, still 
showed itself in the look and tone of proud condescen- 
sion with which he said to Nicholas: 

“ Permit me to retire at once by some private 
passway.”’ 

Nicholas led him to a door in the rear of the shop, 
and there, with a smile and a tear, stood for a 
moment watching the precipitate figure of the retreat- 
ing bard, who suddenly paused when disappearing and 
tore open the breast of his coat to assure himself that 
his beloved elegies were resting safe across his heart. 

The second visitor was of another sort. He 
hobbled on a cork leg, but inexorably disciplined the 
fleshy one into old-time firmness and precision. A 
faded military cloak draped his stalwart figure. Part 
of one bushy gray eyebrow had been chipped away 
by the same sword-cut that left its sear across his 
battle-beaten face. 

f I have come to speak with you about my monu- 
ment,” he said in a gruff voice that seemed to issue 
from the mouth of a rusty cannon. ‘‘ Those of my 


old comrades that did not fall at my side are dead. 


My wife died long ago, and my little children. I am 
old and forgotten. It is a time of peace. There's not 
a » boy who will now listen to me while I tell of my 
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Tümpaigns. I live alone. Were I to die to-morrow 
my grave might not have so much as a headstone. It 
might be taken for that of a coward. Make me a 
monument of a true soldier.” 

‘* Your grateful country will do that,” said 
_ Nicholas. 

“ Ha? ” exclaimed the veteran, whom the shock 
of battle had made deaf long ago. 

‘“ Your country,” shouted Nicholas, close to his 
ear, ** your country—will erect a monument—to your 
memory.” 

' My country! ” The words were shot out with 
a reverberating, melancholy boom. ‘* My country 
will do no such a thing. How many millions of 
soldiers have fallen on her battle-fields! Where are 
their monuments? They would make her one ‘vast 
cemetery.” 

‘“ But is it not enough for you to have been a 
true soldier? Why wish to be known and remembered 
for it?” 

'* I know I do not wish to be forgotten,” he 
replied, simply. * I know I-take pleasure in the 
thought that long after I am forgotten there will be a 
tongue in my monument to ery out to every passing 
stranger, * Here lies the body of a true soldier.’ It is 
a great thing to be brave! ” 

‘ Is, then, this monument to be erected in honour 
of bravery, or of yourself? ” 

‘* There is no difference," said the veteran, 
bluntly. ‘‘ Bravery is myself.” 

k “t It is bravery," he continued, in husky tones, 
and with a mist gathering in his eyes that made him 
‘wink as though he were trying to see through the 
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smoke of battle—‘‘ it is bravery that I see most cleat 
ly in the character of God. What would become of 
us if he were a coward? I serve him as my brave 
commander; and though I am stationed far from 
him and may be faint and sorely wounded, I know 
that he is somewhere on the battle-field, and that 2 
shall see him at last, approaching me as he moves up 
and down among the ranks.” 

“ But you say that your country does not notice 
you—that you have no friends: do you, then, feel no 
resentment? ’ 

~ None, none,’’ he answered quickly, though his 
head dropped on his bosom. 


` And you wish to be Sas ui ‘d by a world 

that is willing to forget vou: 
He lifted his head proudly. ‘‘ There are many 
true men in the world,’’ he said, ‘‘ and it has much 


to think of. I owe it all I can give, all I can 
bequeath; and I can bequeath it nothing but the 
memory of a true man.” 

One day, not long after this, there came into the 
workshop of Nicholas a venerable man of the gravest, 
sweetest, and most scholarly aspect, who spoke not a 
word until he had led Nicholas to the front window 
and pointed a trembling ange at a distant church- 
spire. 

“ You see yon spire?" he said, “ It. almost 
pierces the clouds. In the church beneath I have 
preached to men and women for nearly fifty years. 
Many that I have christened at the font I have 

arried at the altar; many of these I have sprinkled 
with | ust. What have I not done for them in sorrow 
and want! frig have I not pogod to set them in the- 





= 
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way of purer pleasures and to anchor their tempest- 
tossed hopes! And yet how soon they will forget me! 
Already many say I am too old to preach. ‘Too old! 
I preach better than I ever did in my life. Yet it may 
be my lot to wander down into the deep valley, an 
idle shepherd with an idle crook. I have just come 
from the writing of my next sermon, in which I exhort 
my people to strive that their names be not written 
on earthly monuments or human hearts, but in the 
Book of Life. It is my sublimest theme. If I am 
ever eloquent, if I am ever persuasive, if I ever for 
one moment draw aside to spiritual eyes the veil that 
discloses the calm, enrapturing vistas of eternity, it 
is when I measure my finite strength against this 
mighty task. But why? Because they are the ser- 
mons of my own aspiration. I preach them to my 
own soul. Face to face with that naked soul I pen 
those sermons—pen them when all are asle2p save the 
. sleepless Eye that is upon me. Even in the light of 
that Eye do I recoil from the thought of being for- 
gotten. How clearly I foresee it! Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust! Where then will be my doctrines, my 
prayers, my sermons? ”’ 


‘Ts it not enough for you to have scattered your 
handful of good broadcast, to ripen as endlessly as the 
grass? What if they that gather know naught of 
him that sowed? ” 


‘* Tt is not enough. I should like the memory of 
me to live on and on in the world, inseparable from 
the good I may have done. What am I but the good 
that is in me’? ‘Tis this that links me to the infinite. 
and the perfect. Does not the Perfect One wish his 

10 
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goodness to be associated with his name? No! No! 
I do not wish to be forgotten! *’ 
** Tt is mere vanity.” 

‘‘ Not vanity,” said the aged servitor, meekly. 
‘* Wait until you are old, till the grave is at your 
helpless feet: it is the love of life.” 

But some years later there befell Nicholas an 
event that transcended all past experiences, and left 
its impress on his whole subsequent life. 


i 


The hour had passed when any one was likely to 
enter his shop. A few rays of pale sunlight, strag- 
gling in through crevices of the door, rested like a 
dying halo on the heads of the monumental figures 
grouped around. Shadows, creeping upward from the 
ground, shrouded all else in thin, penetrable half- 
gloom, through which the stark gray emblems of . 
mortality sent forth more solemn suggestions. A 
sudden sense of the earthly tragedy overwhelmed him. 
The chisel and the hammer dropped from his hands 
and, resting his head on the block he had been carv- 
ing, he gave himself up to that mood of dim, distant 
reverie in which the soul seems to soar and float far 
above the shock and din of the world’s disturbing 
nearness. On his all but oblivious ear, like, the faint 
washings of some remote sea, beat the waves of the 
city’s tide-driven life in the streets outside. The room 
itself seemed hushed to the awful stillness of the high 
aerial spaces. Then all at once this stillness was 
broken by a voice, low, clear, and trem ous, saying 
close to his ear; 


s 
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‘* Are you the maker of gravestones? ”’ 

“ That is my sad ealling,’’ he cried, bitterly, 
starting up with instinctive forebodings. 

He saw before him a veiled figure. To support 
herself, she rested one hand on the block he had been 
carving, while she pressed the other against l-er heart, 
as though to stifle pain. 

‘“ Whose monument is this? ”’ 

‘A neglected poet's who died not long ago. 
Soon, perhaps, I shall be making one for an old 
soldier, and one for a holy man, whose soul, I hear, is 
about to be dismissed.”’ 

‘“ Are not some monuments sadder to make than 
others? "’ 

" Aye, truly.” 

‘“ What is the saddest you ever made? ” 

‘* The saddest monument I ever made was one 
for a poor mother who had lost her only son. One 
‘ day a woman came in who had no sooner entered than 
she sat down and gave way to a passionate outburst 
of grief.” 

‘““ My good woman,’ I said, ‘ why do you weep 
so bitterly? ' 

'** Do not call me good,’ she moaned, and hid 
her face. . 

‘“ I then perceived her fallen character. When 
she recovered self-control she drew from her sinful 
bosom an old purse filled with coins of different values. 

‘* * Why do you give me this?’ I asked. 

‘‘* Tt is to pay for a monument for my son,’ she 
said, and the storm of her grief swept over her again. 

‘“ I learned that for years she had toiled and 
starved to hoard up a sum with which to build a 
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monument to his memory, for he had never failed of 
his duty to her after all others had cast her out. Cer- 
tainly he had his reward, not in the monument, but 
in the repentance which came to her after his death. I 
have never seen such sorrow for evil as the memory 
of his love wrought in her. For herself she desired‘, 
only tbat the spot where she should be buried might 
be unknown. ‘This longing to be forgotten has led me 
to believe that none desire to be remembered for the 
evil that is in them, but only for some truth, or 
beauty, or goodness by which they have linked their 
individual lives to the general life of the race. Even 
the lying epitaphs in cemeteries prove how we would - 
fain have the dead arrayed on the side of right in the 
thoughts of their survivors. ‘This wretched mother 
and human outeast, believing herself to have lost 
everything that makes it well to be remembered, 
craved only the mercey of forgetfulness,”’ 

“ And yet I think she died a Christian soul.” 

‘* You knew her, then? ” 

* T was with her in her last hours. She told me- 
her story. She told me also of you, and that vou. 
would accept nothing for the monument you were at 
such care to make. It is perhaps for this reason that 
I have felt some desire to see you, and that I am here 
now to speak with you of—’’ 

A shudder passed over her. . 

‘ After all, that was not a sad, but a joyous 
monument to fashion,’’ she added, abruptly. 

“ Aye, it was joyous. But to me the joyous and 
the sad are much allied in the things of this life.” 

“ And yet there might be one monument wholly 
sad, might there not? ” 


. 
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ibe.” 

' If she you love should die, would not hers be 
isOr. 

** Until I love, and she I love is dead, I cannot 
know,” said Nicholas, smiling. 
. “What builds the most monuments? she 
asked, quickly, as though to retreat from her levity. 

‘* Pride builds many—splendid ones. Gratitude 
builds some, forgiveness some and pity some. But 
faith builds more than these, though often poor, 
humble ones; and love!—love builds more than all 
things else together.” 


There might be, but I know not whose it would 


3 


'* And what, of all things that monuments are 
built in memory of, is most loved and soonest for- 
gotten? ” she asked, with intensity. 


“ Nay, I cannot tell that.” 


“Is it not a beautiful woman? This, you say, is 
the monument of a poet. After the poet grows old, 
men love him for the songs he sang; they love the old 
soldier for the battles he fought, and the preacher for 
his remembered prayers. But a woman! Who loves 
her for the beauty she once possessed, or rather re- 
gards her not with the more distaste? Is there in 
history a figure so lonely and despised as that of the 
woman who, once the most beautiful in the world, 
crept back into her native land a withered hag? Or, 
if a woman die while she is yet beautiful, how long is 
she remembered? Her beauty is like heat and light 
—powerful only for those who feel and see it.” 


But Nicholas had scarcely heard her. His eyes 
had, become riveted upon her hand, which nested on 
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the marble, as white as though grown out of it under 
the labours of his chisel. 

‘“ My lady,” he said, with the deepest respect, 
“ will you permit me to look at your hand? I have 
carved many a one in marble, and studied many a 
one in life; but never have I seen anything so 
beautiful as yours.’’ ° 

He took it with an artist's impetuosity and bent 
over it, laying its palm against one of his own and 
stroking it softly with the other. The blood leaped 
through his heart, and he suddenly lifted it to his 
lips. 

‘“ God only can make the hand beautiful,’’ he 
said. 

Displaced by her arm which he had upraised, the 
light fabric that had concealed her figure parted on 
her bosom and slipped to the ground. His eyes 
swept over the perfect shape that stood revealed. The 
veil still concealed her face. "The strangely mingled 
emotions that had been deepening within him all this 
time now blended themselves in one irrepressible 
wish. 

“ Will you permit me to see your face? ”’ 

She drew quickly back. A subtle pain was in a 
voice as he cried: 

' Oh, my lady! I ask it as one who has pure 
eyes for the beautiful.” 

' My face belongs to my past. It has been my 
sorrow; it is nothing now.’’ 

“ Only permit me to see it! ” 

Is there no other face you would rather see ? a 

Who can fathom the motive of a woman’s 
questions ? 
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" None, none! ” 

She drew aside her veil, and her eyes rested 
quietly on his like a revelation. So young she was as 
hardly yet to be a woman, and her beauty hod in it 
that seraphic purity and mysterious pathos which is 
never seen in a woman’s face until the touch of 
another world has chastened her spirit into the re- 
signation of a saint. The heart of Nicholas was wrung 
by the sight of it with a sudden sense of inconsolable 
loss and longing. 

" Oh, my lady! ” he cried, sinking on one knee 
and touching his lips to her hand with greater gentle- 
ness. “* Do you indeed think the beauty of a woman 
so soon forgotten? As long as I live, yours will be 
as fresh in my memory as it was the moment after I 
first saw it in its perfection and felt its power.” 

‘Do not recall to me the sorrow of such 
thoughts. She touched her heart. ‘* My heart is a 
tired hour-glass. Already the sands are well nigh run 
through.- Any hour it may stop, and then—out like a 
light! Shapeless ashes! I have loved life well, but 
not so well that I have not been able to prepare to 
leave it.” 

She spoke with the utmost simplicity and calm- 
ness, yet her eyes were turned with unspeakable 
sadness towards the shadowy recesses of the room, 
where from their pedestals the monumental figures 
looked down upon her as though they would have 
opened their marble lips and said, ‘*‘ Poor child! 
Poor child! " 

‘* I have had my wish to see you and to see this 
place. Before long some one will come here to have 
you carve a monument to the most perishable of all 


3 


5 
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things. Like the poor mother who had no wish to be 
remembered—"’ 

Nicholas was moved to the deepest. 

' I have but little skill,” he said. ‘“* The great 
God did not bestow on me the genius of his favourite 
children of sculpture. But if so sad and sacred 4 
charge should ever become mine, with his help I will 
rear such a monument to your memory that as long as 
it stands none who see it will ever be able to forget 
you. Year after year your memory shall grow as a 
legend of the beautiful. `’ 


When she was gone he sat self-forgetful until the 
darkness grew impenetrable. As he groped his way 
out at last along the thick guide-posts of death, her 
voice seemed to float towards him from every head- 
stone, her name to be written in every epitaph. 

The next day a shadow brooded over the place. 
Day by day it deepened. He went out to seek intel- 
ligence of her. In the quarter of the city where she 
lived he discovered that her name had already become 
a nucleus around which were beginning to cluster 
many little legends of the beautiful. He had but to 
hear recitals of her deeds of kindness and merey. For 
the chance of seeing her again he began to haunt the 
neighbourhood; then, having seen her, he would re- 
turn to his shop the victim of more unavailing desire. 
All things combined to awake in him that passion of 
love whose roots are nourished in the soul's finest soil 
of pity and hopelessness. Once or twice, under some 


pretext, he made bold to accost her; and once, under 
_ the stress of his passion, he mutely lifted his eves, 


confessing his love; but hers were turned aside. 
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Meantime he began to dream of the monument 
he chose to consider she had committed to his 
making. It should be the triumph of his art; but 
more, it would represent in stone the indissoluble 
union of his love with her memory. Through him 
alone would she enter upon her long after-life of 
saint-like reminiscence. 

When the tidings of her death came, he soon 
sprang up from the prostration of his grief with a 
burning desire to consummate his beloved work. 

~ Year after year your memory shall grow as a 
legend of the beautiful.’’ 

These words now became the inspiration of his 
masterpiece. Day and night it took shape in the 
rolling chaos of his sorrow. What sculptor in the 
world ever espoused the execution of a work that lured 
more irresistibly from their hiding-places the shy and 
tender ministers of his genius? What one ever ex- 
plored with greater boldness the utmost limits of 
artistic expression, or wrought in sterner defiance of 
the laws of our common forgetfulness? 


TII ` 


One afternoon, when people thronged the great 
cemetery of the city, a strolling group were held fasci- 
nated by the unique loveliness of a newly erected 
monument. 

‘* Never,” they exclaimed, ** have we seen so 
exquisite a masterpiece. In whose honour is it 
erected? ” 

But when they drew nearer, they found carved on 
it simply a woman's name. Ca 


’ 
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‘ Who was she? ” they asked, puzzled and dis- 
appointed. ‘‘ Is there no epitaph? ”' 

‘" Ave, spoke up a young man lying on the grass 
and eagerly watching the spectators. ‘‘ Aye, a very 
fitting epitaph.” 

“~ Where is it? ” 

“ Carved on the heart of the monument! ’’ he 
cried, in a tone of triumph, 

~ On the heart of the monument? Then we can- 
not see it.” 

` It is not meant to be seen.’’ 

“ How do you know of it? ” 

‘’ I made the monument. `’ 

‘ Then tell us what it is.” 

“It cannot be told. It is there only because it 
is unknown,’ 

‘Out on you! You play your pranks with the 
living and the dead.” 

"© You will live to regret this day,” said a 
thoughtful by-stander, ‘‘ You have tampered with 
the memory of the dead.” 

'* Why, look you, good people,” cried Nicholas, 
springing up and approaching his beautiful master- 
work. He rested one hand lovingly against it and 
glanced around him pale with repressed excitement, 
as though a long-looked-for moment had at length 
arrived. ‘*‘ I play no pranks with the living or the 
dead. Young as I am, I have fashioned many monu- 
ments, as this cemetery will testify. But I make no 
more. This is my last; and as it is the last, so it is 
the greatest. For I have fashioned it in such love and 
sorrow for her who lies beneath it as you can never 
know. If it is beautiful, it is yet an unworthy emblem 
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of that brief and transporting beauty which was hers; 
and I have planted it here beside her grave, that as a 
delicate white flower it may exhale the perfume of 
her memory for centuries to come.” 

‘’ Tell me,” he went on, his lips trembling, his 
voice faltering with the burden of oppressive hope— 
* tell me, you who behold it now, do you not wed her 
memory deathlessly to it? To its fair shape, its native 
and unchanging purity? ” 

' Aye,” they interrupted, impatiently. *“ But 
the epitaph? ” 

~“ Ah! ” he cried, with tenderer feeling, ** beauti- 
ful as the monument is to the eye, it would be not 
ht emblem of her had it not something sacred hidden 
within. For she was not lovely to the sense alone, 
but had a perfect heart. So I have placed within 
the monument that which is its heart and typifies 
hers. And, mark you! ” he cried, in a voice of such 
awful warning that those standing nearest him instinc- 

tively shrank back, ‘“‘ the one is as inviolable as the 
other. No more could you rend the heart from the 
human bosom than this epitaph from the monument. 
My deep and lasting curse on him who attempts it! 
For I have so fitted the parts of the work together, 
that to disunite would be to break them in pieces; 
and the inscription is so fragile and delicately poised 
within, that so much as rudely to jar the monument 
would shiver it to atoms. It is put there to be 
inviolable. Seek to. know it, you destroy it. This I 
but create after the plan of the Great Artist, who 
shows you only the fair outside of his masterpieces. 
What human eye ever looked into the mysterious 

heart of his beautiful—that heart which holds the 
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secret of inexhaustible freshness and eternal power? 
Could this epitaph have been carved on the outside, 
you would have read it and forgotten it with natural 
satiety. But uncomprehended, what a spell I mark 
it exercises! You will—nay, you must—remember 
it for ever! You will speak of it to others. They 
will come. And thus in ever-widening circle will Be 
borne afar the memory of her whose name is on it, 
the emblem of whose heart is hidden within. And 
what more fitting memorial could a man rear to a 
woman, the pure shell of whose beauty all can see, the 
secret of whose beautiful being no one ever com- 
prehends? ”’ 

He walked rapidly away, then, some distance off, 
turned and looked back. More spectators had come 
up. Some were earnestly talking, pointing now to 
the monument, now towards him. Others stood in 
rapt contemplation of his master-work. 


Tears rose to his eyes. A look of ineffable joy- 
overspread his face. 


“Oh, my love!” he murmured, “1 have 
triumphed. Death has claimed your body, heaven 
your spirit; but the earth claims the saintly memory 
of each. This day about your name begins to grow 
the Legend of the Beautiful.” 


The sun had just set. The ethereal white shape 
of the monument stood outlined against a soft back- 
ground of rose-coloured sky. ‘To his transtigurmng 
imagination it seemed lifted far into the cloud-based 
heavens, and the evening star, resting above its apex, 
was a celestial lamp lowered to guide the eye ‘to it 
through the darkness of the descending night. 
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Mysterious complexity of our mortal nature and 
estate that we should so desire to be remembered 
atter death, though born to be forgotten! Our words 
and deeds, the influences of our silent personalities, 
do indeed pass from us into the long history of the 
race and abide for the rest of time: so that an earthly 
immortality is the heritage, nay, the inalienable 
necessity, of even the commonest lives; only it is an 
immortality not of self, but of its good and evil. For 
Nature sows us and reaps us, that she may gather a 
harvest, not of us, but from us. It is God alone that 
gathers the harvest of us. And well for us that our 
destiny should be that general forgetfulness we so 
strangely shrink from. For no sooner are we gone 
hence than, even for such brief times as our memories 
may endure, we are apt to grow by processes of 
-accumulative transformation into what we never 
were. Thou kind, kind fate, therefore—never enough 
named and celebrated—that biddest the sun of 
memory rise on our finished but imperfect lives, and 
then lengthenest or shortenest the little day of posthu- 
mous reminiscence, according as thou seest there is 
need of early twilight or of deeper shadows! 

Years passed. City and cemetery were each 
grown vaster. It was again an afternoon when the 
people strolled among the graves and monuments. 
An old man had courteously attached himself to a 
group that stood around a crumbling memorial. 
He had reached a great age; but his figure was erect, 
his face animated by strong emotions, and his eyes 


- burned beneath his brows. 
i 
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* Sirs,” said he, interposing in the conversation, 
which turned wholly on the monument, ** you say 
nothing of him in whose honour it was erected.” 

‘We say nothing because we know nothing.” 

‘“Ts he then wholly forgotten? ”' 

“* We are not aware that he is at all re- 
membered.”’ 

'* The inscription reads: “ He was a poet.” Know 
you none of his poems? ”’ 

‘“ We have never,so much as heard of his poems.’’ 

‘*" My eyes are a is there nothing carved be- 
neath his name? ” 

One of the by-standers went up and knelt down 
close to the base. 

‘" There was something here, but it 1s effaced by 
time—Wait!’’ And tracing his finger slowly along, 
he read like a child: 


“ He—asked—but—for—the—highest—lot.”’ l 

" That is all,” he cried, springing lightly up. 
“ Ob, the dust on my knees!” he added with 
vexation. 

‘* He may have sung very sweetly,” pursues the 
old man. 

‘“ He may, indeed!” they answered, carelessly. 

‘* But, sirs,” continued he, with a sad smile, 
** perhaps you are the very generation that he looked 
to for the fame which his own denied him; perhaps 
he died believing that you would fully appreciate his 
poem.” 

“ If so, it was a comfortable faith to die in,” 
they said, laughing, in return. ‘‘ He will never 
know that we did not. A few great poets have 


z 
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posthumous fame: we know them well enough.” And 
they passed on. 

‘" This,” said the old man, as they paused else- 
where, ** seems to be the monument of a true soldier: 
know you aught of the victories he helped to win?” 

‘* He may not have helped to win any victories. 
He may have been a coward. How should we know? 
Epitaphs often lie. The dust is peopled with 
soldiers.” And again they moved on. 

‘’ Does any one read his sermons now, know 
you?” asked the old man as they paused before a 
third monument. 

‘“ Read his sermons!” they exclaimed, laughing 
more heartily. ** Are sermons so much read in the 
country you come from? See how long he has been 
dead! What should the world be thinking of, to be 
reading his musty sermons?” 

“ At least does it give you no pleasure to read. 
. He was a good man?’’ inquired he, plaintively. 

' Aye; but if he was good, was not his 
goodness its own reward?’ } 

‘“ He may have also wished long to be remem- 
bered for it.” 

‘* Naturally; but we have not heard that his wish 
was gratified.” 

‘“ Is it not sad that the memory of so much 
beauty and truth and goodness in our common human 
life should perish? But, sirs, —and here the old 
man spoke with sudden energy—** if there should be 
one who combined perfect beauty and truth and good- 
ness in one form and character, do you not think such 
a rare being would escape the common fate and be 
long and widely remembered ?”’ 
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Doubtless.” 

~ Sirs,” said he, quickly stepping in front of 
them with flashing eyes, ‘‘ is there in all this vast 
cemetery not a single monument that has kept green 
the memory of the being in whose honour it was 
erected?” 

~ Aye, aye,” they answered, readily. ‘‘ Have’ 
vou not heard of it?” 

“ I am but come from distant countries. Many 
years ago [ was here, and have journeyed hither with 
much desire to see the place once more. Would you 
kindly show me this monument?” 

~ Come!" they answered, eagerly, starting off. 
~ It is the best known of all the thousands in the 
cemetery. None who see it can ever forget it.” 

~ Yes, yes!" murmured the old man. ‘‘ That is 
why I have—I foresaw—Is it not a beautiful monu- 
ment? Does it not lie—in what direction does it lie ?’’ 

A feverish eagerness seized him. He walked now 
beside, now before, his companions. Once he wheeled 
on them. 

" Sirs, did you not say it perpetuates the 
memory of her—of the one—who lies beneath it?” 

- Both are famous. The story of this woman and 
her monument will never be forgotten. It is im- 
possible to forget ib.” 

" Year after year—’’ muttered he brushing his 
hand across his eyes. 

They soon came to a spot where the aged branches 


of memorial evergreens interwove a sunleas ‘canopy, 


and spread far around a drapery of gloom through 
which the wind passed with an unending sigh. 
Grushing aside the lowest boughs, they stepped in | E 
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awe-stricken silence within the dank, chill cone of 
shade. Before them rose the shape of a gray monu- 
ment, at sight of which the aged traveller, who had 
fallen behind, dropped his staff and held out his arms 
as though he would have embraced it. But, control- 
ling himself, he stepped forward, and said, in tones 
of thrilling sweetness: 

“Sirs, you have not told me what story is con- 
nected with this monument that it should be so 
famous. I conceive it must be some very touching 
one of her whose name I read—some beautiful 
legend.—"' 

' Judge you of that! ” interrupted one of the 
group, with a voice of stern sadness and not without 
a certain look of mysterious horror. ** They say this 
monument was reared to a woman by the man who 
once loved her. She was very beautiful, and so he 
made her a very beautiful monument. But she had 
a heart so hideous in its falsity that he carved in 
stone an enduring curse on her evil memory, and hung 
it in the heart of the monument because it was too 
awful for any eye to see. But others tell the story 
differently. They say the woman not only had a heart 
false beyond description, but was in person the ugliest 
of her sex. So that while the hidden curse is a last- 
ing execration of her nature, the beautiful exterior is a 
tuasterpjece of mockery which her nature, and not her 
ugliness, maddened his sensitive genius to perpetrate. 
There can be no doubt that this is the true story, as 
hundreds tell it now, and that the woman will be 
remembered so long as the monument stands—aye, 
and Jonger—n ot only for her loathsome—Help the old 


man! 
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He had fallen backward to the ground. They 
tried in vain to set him on his feet. Stunned, speech- 
less, he could only raise himself on one elbow and 
turn his eyes towards the monument with a look of 
preternatural horror, as though the lie had issued 
from its treacherous shape. At length he looked up 
to them, as they bent kindly over him, and spoke 
with much difficulty : 

“ Sirs, I am an old man—a very old m: un, and 
very feeble. Forgive this weakness. And I have 
come a long way, and must be faint. While you 
were speaking my strength failed me. You were tell- 


ing me a story—were you not ?—the story—the legend: 


of a most beautiful woman, when all at once my 
senses grew confused and I failed to hear you rightly. 
Then my ears played me such a trick! Oh, sirs! 
if you but knew what a damnable trick my ears played 
me, you would pity me greatly, very, very greatly. 


This story touches me. It is much like one I seemed, 


to have heard for many years, and that I have been 
repeating over and over to myself until I love it 
better than my life. If you would but go over it 
again—carefully—very carefully.” 

“My God, sirs!” he exclaimed, springing up with 
the energy of youth when he had heard the recital a 
second time, ** tell me who who started this story! 
Tell me how and where it began!” 

‘We cannot. We have heard many tell it, and 
not all alike.’’ 

=E, * And do eai you—believe—it is—true ?’’ 
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grown harsh and husky. ‘* Let us go away froin so 
pitiful a place.” 


It was near nightfall when he returned, unob- 

served, and sat down beside the monument as one 
who had ended a pilgrimage. 
- `" They all tell me the same story,’’ he.murmured, 
wearily. ‘“‘ Ah, it was the hidden epitaph that 
wrought the error! But for it, the sun of her me- 
mory would have had its brief, befitting day and 
tender setting. Presumptuous folly, to suppose they 
would understand my masterpiece, when they so 
often misconceive the hidden heart of His beautiful 
works, and convert the uncomprehended good and 
true into a curse of evil! ” 


The night fell. He was awaiting it. Nearer and 
nearer rolled the dark, suffering heart of a storm; 
nearer towards the calm, white breasts of the dead. 
“Over the billowy graves the many-footed winds sud- 
denly fled away in a wild, tumultuous cohort. Over- 
head, great black bulks swung heavily at one another 
across the tremulous stars. 


Of all earthly spots, where does the awful discord 
of the elements seem so futile and theatrie as in a 
vast cemetery? Blow, then, winds, till you uproot 
the trees! Pour, floods, pour till the water trickles 
down inta the face of the pale sleeper below! Rumble 
and flash, ye clouds, till the earth trembles and seems 
to be aflame! But not a lock of hair, so carefully put 
back over the brows, is tossed or disordered. The 
sleeper has not stretched forth an arm and drawn the 
shroud closer about his face, to keep out the wet. 


-Not am ear has heard the riving thunderbolt, nor so | 
cal 
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much as an eyelid trembled on the still eyes for alk 
the lightning’s fury. 

But had there been another human presence on 
the midnight scene, some lightning flash would have 
revealed the old man, grand, a terrible figure, in sym- 
pathy with its wild, sad violence. He stood beside 
his masterpiece, towering to his utmost height in a 
posture of all but superhuman majesty and strength. 
His long white hair and longer white beard streamed 
outward on the roaring winds: “His arms, bared to 
his shoulder, swung, aloft a ponderous hammer. His 
face, ashen-gray as the marble before him, was set 
with an expression of stern despair. Then, as the 
thunder crashed, his hammer fell on the monument. 
Bolt after bolt, blow after blow. Once more he 
might have been kneeling beside the ruin, his 
eyes strained close to its heart, awaiting another 
flash to tell him that the inviolable epbarn had shared 
in the destruction. 

For days following many curious eyes came to 
peer into the opened heart of the shattered structure, 
but in vain. 

Thus the masterpiece of Nicholas failed to accom- 
plish its end, though it served another. Fr no one 
could have heard the story of it, before it was des- 
troyed, without being made to realise how melaneholy 
it is that a man should rear a monument of execration 
to the false heart of the woman he once had loved; 


and how terrible for mankind to celebrate the dead 
for the evil that was in them instead of the good. 





R. L. Stevenson (1850-1894, 


By kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 


“YOSHIDA-TORAJIRO 


The name at the head of this page is probably un- 
known to the English reader, and yet I think it 
should become a household word like that of Garibaldi 
or John Brown., Some day soon, we may expect to 
hear more fully the details of Yoshida’s history, and 
the degree . of: his influence in the transformation of 
Japan; even now there must be Englishmen acquaint- 
ed with the subject, and perhaps the appearance of 
this sketch may elicit something more complete and 
exact. I wish to say that I am not, rightly speaking, . 
the author of the present paper: I tell the story on 
the authority of an intelligent J apanese gentleman, 
Mr. Taiso Masaki ‘who told it me with an emotion 
that does honour to his heart ; and though I have 
taken some pains, and sent my notes to him to be cor- 
rected, this can be no more than an imperfect out- 
line. i 


. 
E 


Yoshida-Torajiro was son to the hereditary mili- 
tary instructor of the house of Choshu. The name 
you are to pronounce with an equality of accent on 
the different syllables, almost as in the French, the 
vowels as in Italian, but the consonants in the English 
-manner—except the j, which has the French sound, 
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or, as it has been cleverly proposed to write it, the 
sound of zh. Yoshida was very learned in Chinese 
letters, or, as we might say, in the classics, and in 
his father’s subject; fortification was among his 
favourite studies, and he was a poet from his boyhood. 
He was born to a lively and intelligent patriotism; the 
condition of Japan was his great concern: and while 
he projected a better future, he lost uo opportunity 
of improving his knowledge of her present state. With 
this end he was continually, travelling in his youth, 
going on foot and sometimes with three days’ provi- 
sion on his back, in the brave, self-helpful manner of 
all heroes.. He kept a full diary while he was thus 
upon his, journeys, but it is feared that these notes 
have been destroyed. X If their value were in any res- 
pect such as we have reason to expect from the man’s 
eharacter, this would be a loss not easy to exaggerate. 
It is still wonderful to the Japanese how far he con- 
trived to push these explorations; a cultured gentle- 
man of that land and period would leave a compli- 
mentary poem wherever he had been hospitably en- 
tertained; and a friend of Mr. Masaki, who was like- 
wise a great wanderer, has found such traces of 
Yoshida’s passage in very remote regions of J apan. 

* Polities is perhaps the only profession for which 
no preparation is thought necessary; but, 3 Yoshida 
. considered otherwise, and he studied che miseries of 


at 





"research as though he had been going to vife: a book 
insteac of merely to. propose a remedy. To a man of 
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dissatisfaction is proved by the eagerness with which 
he threw himself into the cause of reform; and what 
would have discouraged another braced Yoshida for 
his task. As he professed the theory of arms, it was 
firstly the defences of Japan that occupied his mind. 
The external feebleness of that country was then 
illustrated by the manners of overriding barbarians, 
and the visits of big barbarian warships: she was a 
country beleaguered. ‘Thus the patriotism of Yoshida 
took a form which may be said to have defeated itself - 
he had it upon him to keep out these all-powerful 
foreigners, whom it is now one of his chief merits to 
have helped to introduce; but a man who follows his 
own virtuous heart will be always found in the end to 
have been fighting for the best. One thing leads 
naturally to another in an awakened mind, and that 
with an upward progress from effect to cause. The 
power and knowledge of these foreigners were things 


- inseparable; by envying them their military strength, 


Yoshida came to envy them their culture; from, the 
desire to equal them in the first, sprang his desire to 
share with them in the second; and thus he is found 
treating in the same book of a new scheme to 
strengthen the defences of Kioto, and of the establish- 
ment, in the same city, of a university of foreign 
teachers. He hoped, perhaps, to get the good of other 
lands without their evil; to enable Japan to profit by ` 
the knowledge of the barbarians, and still keep her in- 
violate with her own arts and virtues. But whatever 
was the precise nature of his hope, the means by 
which it was to be accomplished were both difficult 
and obvious. Some one with eyes and understanding 
must break eag the official cordon, escape into the 
lè i jei be 
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new world, and study this other civilisation on the 
spot. And who could be better suited for the busi- 
ness? It was not without danger, but he was without 
fear. It needed preparation and insight; and what 
had he done since he was a child but prepare himself 
with the best culture of Japan, and acquire in his, 
excursions the power and habit of observing? 


He was but twenty-two, and already all this was 
clear in his mind, when news reached Choshu that 
Cammodore Perry was lying near to Yeddo. Here, 
then, “was the patriot’s opportunity. Among the 
Samurai of Choshu, and in particular among the coun- 
cillors of the Daimio, his general culture, his views, 
which the enlightened were eager to accept, and, 
above all, the prophetic charm, the radiant persuasion 
of the man, had gained him many and sincere dis- 
ciples. He had thus a strong influence at the pro- 
vincial Court; and’ so he obtained leave to quit the 
district, and, by way of a pretext, a privilege to follow 
his profession in Yeddo. Thither he hurried, and 
arrived in time to be too late: Perry had weighed 
anchor, and his sails had vanished from the waters of 
Japan. But Yoshida, having put his hand to the 
plough, was not the man to go back; he had entered 
upon this business, and, please God, he would carry 


it through; and so he gave up his professional career 


and remained in Yeddo to be at hand against the next 
opportunity. By this behaviour he put himself into 
‘an attitude towards his superior, the Daimio of 
_ Choshu, which I cannot thoroughly explain. Certain- 
ly, he became a Ronyin,.a broken man, « feudal out- 
law; cereals. he was liable to be arrested if he set 
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foot upon his native province; yet I am cautioned that 
“he did not really break his allegiance,’’ but only so 
far separated himself as that the prince could no 
longer be held accountable for his late vassal’s con- 
duct. There is some nicety of feudal custom here 
that escapes my comprehension. 


In Yeddo, with this nondescript political status, 
and cut off from any means of livelihood, be was joy- 
fully supported by those who sympathised with his 
‘design. One was SAkuma-Shozan, hereditary retainer 
of one of the Shogun’s councillors, and from him. he 
got more than money or than money's’ worth. A 
steady, respectable man, with an eye to the world’s 
opinion, Sakuma was one of those who, if they cannot 
do great deeds in their own person, have vet an ardour 
ot admiration for those who can, that recommends 
them to the gratitude of history. They aid and abet 
greatness more, perhaps, than we imagine. One 
thinks of them in connection with Nicodemus, who 
visited our Lord by night. And Sdkuma was in a 
position to help Yoshida more practically than by 
simple countenance; for he could read Dutch, and 
was eager to communicate what he knew. 


While the young Ronyin thus lay studying in 
Yeddo, news came of a Russian ship at Nangasaki. 
No time was to be lost, Sakuma contributed ** a long 
copy of encouraging verses ''; and off set Yoshida on 
foot for Nangasaki.: His way lay through his own pro- 
vinee of Choshu; but, as the highroad to the south 
lay apart from the capital, he was able to avoid arrest. 
He supported himself, like _ a, trouvère, by his profi- 
_ «iency in verse. He carried his works along with 
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him, to serve as an introduction.. When he reached 
a town he would inquire for the house of any one 
C7 ae for swordsmanship, or poetry, or some of 
the other acknowledged forms of culture; and there, 
on giving a taste of his skill, he would be received 
and entertained, and leave behind him, when he went 
away, àa compliment in verse. Thus he travelled 
through the Middle Ages on his voyage of discovery 
into the nineteenth century. When he reached 
Nangasaki he was once more too late. The Russians 
were gone. But he made a profit on his journey in 
spite of fate, and stayed awhile to pick up seraps of 
knowledge from the Dutch interpreters—a low class 
of men, but one that had opportunities; and then, 


still full of purpose, he returned to Yeddo on foot, as 
€ = he had come. 


It was not only his youth and courage that sup- 
ported him under these successive disappointments, 
but the continual affluence of new disciples. The 
man had the tenacity of a Bruce or a Columbus, with 
a phability that was all his own. He did not fight 
for what the world would call suceess: but for ‘‘ the 
wages of going on.’” Check him off in a dozen direc- 
tions, he would find another outlet and break forth. 
He missed one vessel after another, and the main 
work still halted; but so long as he had a single 

Ja Sane to enlighten and prepare for the better 
: fu , he could still feel that he was - working for 
pa wpa ee iam be, had scarce returned from Nangasaki, 
a Me n ew ; soug zht goat Ye a new Ba le ha, 
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vaguely * of Yoshida’s movements, and had become 
filled with wonder as to their design. This was a far 
different inquirer from Sdkuma-Shozan, or the coun- 
cillors of the Daimio of Choshu. This was no two- 
sworded gentleman, but the common stuff of the 
country, born in low traditions and unimproved by 
“books; and yet that influence, that radiant persuasion 
that never failed Yoshida in any circumstance of his 
short hte, enchanted, enthralled, and converted the 
common soldier, as it had done already with the ele- 
gant and learned. The man instantly burned up into 
a true enthusiasm; his mind had been only waiting for 
a teacher; he grasped in a moment the profit of these 
new ideas; he, too, would go to foreign, outlandish 
parts, and bring back the knowledge that was to 
strengthen and renew Japan; and in the meantime, 
that he might be the better prepared, Yoshida set 
himself to teach, and he to. learn, the Chinese litera- 
ture. It is an episode most honourable to Yoshida, 
and yet more honourable still to the soldier, and to the 
capacity and virtue of the common people of Japan. 
And now, at length, Commodore Perry returned 
to Simoda. Friends crowded round» Yoshida with 


* Yoshida, when on his way to Nangasaki, met the soldier 
and talked with him by the roadside; they then parted, but 
' the soldier was so much struck by the words he heard, that on 
Yoshida’s return he sought him out and declared his intention. 
of devoting his life to the good cause. I venture, in the absence 
of the writer, to insert this correction. having been present 
when the story was told by Mr. Masaki.—F. J. And l, there 
© being: none to settle the difference, must reproduce both versions. 
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help, edunsels, and encouragement. One presented 
him with a great sword, three feet long and very 
heavy, which, in the exultation of the hour, he swore 
to carry throughout all his wanderings, and to bring 
back—a far-travelled weapon—to Japan. A long 
letter was prepared in Chinese for the American offi- 
cers; it was revised and corrected by Sakuma, and 
signed by Yoshida, under the name of Urmaki-Manji, 
and by the soldier under that of Ichigi-Koda. Yoshida 
had supplied himself with a profusion of materials for 
writing; his dress was literally stuffed with paper 
which was to come back again enriched with his 
observations, and make a great and happy kingdom 
of Japan. Thus equipped, this pair of emigrants set 
forward on foot from Yeddo, and reached Simoda 
about nightfall. At no period within history can 
travel have presented to any European creature the 
same face of awe and terror as to these courageous 
Japanese. The descent of Ulysses into hell is a 
parallel more near the case than the boldest expedi- 
tion in the Polar circles. For their act was unprece- 
dented; it was criminal; and it was to take them be- 
vond the pale of humanity into a land of devils. It is 
not to be wondered at if they were thrilied by the 
thought of their unusual situation: and perhaps the 
soldier gave utterance to the sentiment ot both when 
he sang, * in Chinese Singing ° (so that we see he 
had already profited by his lessons), these two ‘appro- 
priate verses : 


We do not know where we are to sleep to-night, — 
In a thousand miles of desert where we can see no human 
s1 k . ya : | j E 
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In a little temple, hard by the sea-shore, they lay 
down to repose; sleep overtook them as they lay; and 
when they awoke, “ the east was already white ”' for 
their last morning in Japan. They seized a fisher- 
man’s boat and rowed out— Perry lying far to sea 
because of the two tides. Their very manner of 
boarding was significant of determination; for they 
had no sooner caught hold upon the ship than they 
kicked away their boat to make return impossible. 
And now you would have thought that al! was over. 
But the Commodore was already in treaty with the 
Shogun’s Government; it was one of the stipulations 
that no Japanese was to be aided in escaping from 
Japan; and Yoshida and his followers were handed 
over as prisoners to the authorities at Simoda. That 
night he who had been to explore the secrets of the 
barbarian slept, if he might sleep at all, in a cell too 
short for lying down at full length, and too low for 
standing upright. There are some disappointments 
too great for commentary. 

Sakuma, implicated by his handwriting, was sent 
into his own province in confinement, from whicH he 
was soon released. Yoshida and the soldier suffered 
a long and miserable period of captivity, and the 
latter, indeed, died, while yet in prison, of a skin 
disease. But such a spirit as that of Yoshida-Torajiro 
is not easily made or kept a captive; and that which 
cannot be broken by misfortune you shall seek in vain 
to confine in a bastille. He was indefatigably active, 
writing reports to Government and treatises for 
_ dissemination. These latter were contraband; and 
syet. he found no difficulty in their distribution, for he 
os: had the jailor, on his side. It was in vain that. 
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they kept changing him from one prison to another; 
Government by that plan only hastened the spread of 
new ideas; for Yoshida had only to arrive to make a 
convert. Thus, though he himself was laid by the 
heels, he confirmed and extended his party in the 
State. 

At last, after many lesser transferences, he wag 
given over from the prisons of the Shogun to those of 
his own superior, the Daimio of Choshu. I conceive 
it possible that he may then have served out his time 
for the attempt to leave Japan, and was now resigned 
to the provincial Government on a lesser count, as a 
Ronyin or feudal rebel. But, however that may be, 
the change was of great importance to Yoshida; for 
by the influence of his admirers in the Daimio’s coun- 
cil, he was allowed the privilege, underhand, of dwell- 
ing in his own house. And there, as well to keep up 
communication with his fellow-reformers as to pursue 
his work of education, he received boys to teach. It 
must not be supposed that he was free; he was too 
marked a man for that; he was probably assigned to 
some small cirele, and lived, as we should say, under 
police surveillance; but to him, who had done so 
much from under lock and key, this would seem a 
large and profitable liberty. 

Tt was at this period that Mr. Masaki was brought 
into personal contact with Yoshida; and hence, 
through the eyes of a boy of thirteen, we get one good 


_ look at the character and habits of the hero. He was 
ugly and laughably disfigured with the small-pox; and 
while nature had been so niggardly with him from 
the first, his personal habits were even sluttish. His 

7 Bombay, were wretched; when, he ate* or washed he 
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wiped his hands upon his sleeves; and as his hair was 
not tied more than once in the two months, it was 


often disgusting to behold. With such a picture, it is 


easy to believe that he never married. A good teacher, 
gentle in act, although violent and abusive in speech, 
his lessons were apt to go over the heads of his 
scholars, and to leave them gaping, or more often 
laughing. Such was his passion for study that he 
even grudged himself natural repose; and when he 
grew drowsy over his books he would, if it was sum- 
mer, put mosquitoes up his sleeve; and, if it was 
winter, take off his shoes and run barefoot on the 
snow. His handwriting was exceptionally villainous; 
poet though he was, he had no taste for what was 
elegant; and in a country where to write beautifully 
was not the mark of a scrivener but an admired 
accomplishment for gentlemen, he suffered his letters 
to be jolted out of him by the press of matter and the 
heat of his convictions. He would not tolerate even 
the appearance of a bribe; for bribery lay at the root 


-of much that was evil in Japan as well as in countries 


nearer home; and once when a merchant brought him 
his son to educate, and added, as was customary,” a 


little private sweetener, Yoshida dashed the money in 


the giver’s face, and launched into such an outbreak 


-of indignation as made the matter public in the school. 


He was still, when Masaki knew him, much weakened 
by his hardships in prison; and the presentation 


-sword, three feet long, was too heavy for him to wear 


*I understood that the merchant was endeavouring surrep- 
titiously to obtain for bis son apun to which he was not 


a entitled—F. J. 
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without distress; yet he would always gird it on when 
he went to dig in his garden. That is a touch which 
qualifies the man. A weaker nature would have 
Shrunk from the sight of what only commemorated a 
failure. But he was of Thoreau’s mind, that if you 
can ` make your failure tragical by courage, it will 
not, differ from success.” He could look back without 
confusion to his enthusiastic promise. If events had 
been contrary, and he found himself unable to carry 
out that purpose—well, there was but the more 
reason to be brave and constant in another; if he 
could not carry the sword into barbarian lands, it 
should at least be witness to a life spent entirely for 
Japan. 

This is the sight we have of him as he appeared 
to schoolboys, but not related in the schoolboy spirit. 
A man sọ careless of the graces must be out of court 
with boys and women. And, indeed, as we have all 
been more or less to school, it will astonish no one 
that Yoshida was regarded by his scholars as a laugh- 
ing-stock, The schoolboy has a keen sense of 
humour. Heroes he learns to understand and to ad- 
mire in books; but he is not forward to recognise the 
heroic under the traits of any contempovary man, and 
least of all in a brawling, dirty, and eccentric feacher. 
But as the years went by, and the scholars of Yoshida 
continued in vain to look around them for the 
abstractly perfect, and began more and more to under- 
| stand the drift of his instructions, they le 
took back upon their comic school- master as upon the 
K Kie last act of his, E toe ae 
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for already there had been Dutch teachers admitted 
into Nangasaki, and the country at large was keen for 
the new learning. But though the renaissance had 
begun, it was impeded and dangerously threatened by 
. the power of the Shogun. His minister—the same 
who was afterwards assassinated in the snow in the 
very midst of his bodyguard—not only held back 
pupils from going to the Dutehmen, but by spies and 
detectives, by imprisonment and death, kept thinning 
out of Japan the most intelligent and active spirits. 
It is the old story of a power upon its last legs—learn- 
ing to the bastille, and courage to the block; when 
there are_none left but sheep and donkeys, the State. 
will have been saved. But a man must not think to 

cope with a Revolution; n nor a minister, however forti- 
fied with guards, to hold in check a country that had 
given birth to such men as “Yoshida and his soldier- 
follower. The violence of the ministerial Tarquin only 
served to direct attention to the illegality of his 
master’s rule; and people began to turn their 
allegiance from Yeddo and the Shogun to the long- 
forgotten Mikado in his seclusion at Kioto. At this 
juncture, whether in consequence or not, the relations 
between these two rulers became strained; and the 
Shogun’s minister set forth for Kioto to put another 
affront upoh the rightful sovereign. The circumstance 
was well fitted to precipitate events. It was a piece 
of religion to defend the Mikado; it was a plain piece 
of political righteousness to oppose a tyrannical and 
bloody usurpation. To Yoshida the moment for action 
seemed to have arrived. He was himself still confined 
u. Nothing was free but his intelligence; but 
t he sharpened a sword for the Shogun’s 
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minister. A party of his followers were to waylay the 
tyrant at a village on the Yeddo and Kioto road, pre- 
sent him with a petition, and put him to the sword. 
But Yoshida and his friends were closely observed; 
and the too great expedition of two of the conspirators, 
a boy of eighteen and his brother, wakened the 
suspicion of the authorities, and led to a full discovery 
of the plot and the arrest of all who were concerned. 

In Yeddo, to which he was taken, Yoshida was 
thrown again into a strict confinement. But he was 
not left destitute of sympathy in this last hour of 
trial. In the next cell lay one Kusdkabé, a reformer 
from the southern highlands of Satzuma. They were 
in prison for different plots indeed, but for the same 
intention; they shared the same beliefs and the same 
aspirations for Japan; many and long were the 
conversations they held through the prison wall, and 
dear was the sympathy that soon united them. It 
fell first to the lot of Kusdkabé to pass before the 
judges; and when sentence had been pronounced he 
was led towards the place of death below Yoshida’s’ 
window. To turn the head would have been to 
implicate his fellow-prisoner; but he threw him a look 
from his eye, and bade‘ him farewell in a loud voice, 
with these two Chinese verses :— 


* It is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
Than to remain perfect like a tile upon the housetop."’ 


So Kusikabé, from the highlands of §atzuma, passed 
out of the theatre of this world. His death was like 
an antique worthy's. 

A little after, and Yoshida too must ‘appear be- 
fore whe: Coane: His last | scene was of a piece with 
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his career, and fitly crowned it. He seized on the 
opportunity of a public audience, confessed and 
gloried in his design, and, reading his auditors a 
lesson in the history of their country, told at length 
the illegality of the Shogun’s power and the crimes 
by which its exercise was sullied. So, having said his 
say for once, he was led forth and executed, thirty- 
one years old. 

A military engineer, a bold traveller (at least in 
wish), a poet, a patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to 
learning, a martyr to reform,—there are not many 
men, dying at seventy, who have served their country 
in such various characters. He was not only wise 
and provident in thought, but surely one of the 
fieriest of heroes in execution. It is hard to say 
which is most remarkable—his capacity for command, 
which subdued his very jailors; his hot, unflagging 
zeal; or his stubborn superiority to defeat. He 
failed in each particular enterprise that he attempted; 
and yet we have only to look at his country to see 
how complete has been his general success. His 
friends and pupils made the majority of leaders in 
that final Revolution, now some twelve years old; and 
many of them are, or were until the other day, high 
placed among the rulers of Japan. And when we see 
all round us these brisk intelligent students, with 
their strange foreign air, we should never forget how 
Yoshida marched afoot from Choshu to Yeddo, and 
from Yeddo to Nangasaki, and from Nangasaki back 
again to Yeddo; how he boarded the American ship, 
his dress stuffed with writing material; nor how he 
languished in prison, and finally gave his death, as 
he had apemerty given all his life and strength and 
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leisure, to gain for his native land that very benefit 


which she now enjoys so largely. It is better to be 
Yoshida and perish, than to be only Sdkuma and yet 
save the hide. Kusdkabé, of Satzuma, has said the 
word: it is better to be a crystal and be broken. 

I must add a word; for I hope the reader will nat 
fail to perceive that this is as much the story of a 
heroic people as that of a heroic man. It is not 
enough to remember Yoshida; we must not forget the 
common soldier, nor Kusdkabé, nor the boy of 
eighteen, Nomura, of Choshu, whose eagerness be- 
trayed the plot. It is exhilarating to have lived in 
the same days with these great-hearted gentlemen. 
Only a few miles from us, to speak by the proportion 
of the universe, while I was droning over my lessons, 
Yoshida was goading himself to be wakeful with the 
stings of the mosquito; and while you were grudging 
a penny income tax, Kusdkabé was stepping to death 
with a noble sentence on his lips. 











Henry van Dyke (born 1852) 
SALT 


Ye are the salt of the earth.—Matruew v. 13. 


+ This figure of speech is plain and pungent. Salt 
is savory, purifying, preservative. It is one of those 
superfluities which the great French wit defined as 
‘‘ things that are very necessary.” From the very 
beginning of human history men have set a high value 
upon it and sought for it in caves and by the seashore. 
The nation that had a good supply of it was counted 
rich. A bag of salt, among the barbarous tribes, was 
worth more than a man. The Jews prized it especial- 
ly because they lived in a warm climate where food 
was difficult to keep, and because their religion laid 
particular emphasis on cleanliness, and because salt 
was largely used in their sacrifices. 

Christ chose an image which was familiar when 
He said to His disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth." This was His conception of their mission, 
their influence. They were to cleanse and sweeten 
the world in which they lived, to keep it from decay, 
to give a new and more wholesome flavor to human 
existence. Their character was not to be passive, but 
active. The sphere of its action was to be this present 
life. There is no use in saving salt for heaven. It 
will not be needed there. Its mission is to permeate, 
season, and purify things on earth. 

Now, from one point of view, it was an immense 
compliment for the disciples to be spoken to in this 
Ba Their Master showed great confidence in them. 
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He set a high value upon them. The historian Livy 

could find nothing better to express his admiration 

for the people of ancient Greece than this very phrase. 

He called them sal gentium ** the salt of the nations.” 

* But it was not from this point of view that Christ 

was speaking, He was not paying compliments. He 

was giving a clear and powerful call to duty. His 

thought was not that His disciples should congratulate 

themselves on being better than other men. He 

wished them to ask themselves whether they actually 

had in them the purpose and the power to make other 

men better. Did they intend to exercise a purifying, 

seasoning, saving influence in the world? Were they 

going to make their presence felt on earth and felt for- 

good? If not, they would be failures and frauds. The 

savor would be out of them. They would ‘be like 

lumps of rock salt which has lain too long in a damp 

storehouse; good for nothing but to be thrown away 

and trodden under foot; worth less than common rock 

or common clay, because it would not even make good 

roads. 

Men of privilege without power are waste material. 
Men of enlightenment without influence are the 
poorest kind of rubbish. Men of intellectual and 

o. moral and religious culture, who are not active forces. 
A for good in society, are not worth what it costs to- 
odus. and keep them. If they pass for Christian | 
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You college students are men of privilege. It 
costs ten times as much, in labor and care and money, 
to bring you out where you are to-day as it costs to 
educate the average man, and a hundred times as 
much as it costs to raise a boy without any education. 
This fact brings you face to face with a question: 
Are you going to be worth your salt? 

You have had mental training and plenty of ins- 
truction in various branches of learning. You ought 
to be full of intelligence. You have had moral disci- 
pline, and the influences of good example have been 
steadily brought to bear upon you. You ought to be 
full of principle. You have had religious advantages 
and abundant inducements to choose the better part. 
You ought to be full of faith. What are you going to 
do with your intelligence, your principle, your 
faith? It is your duty to make active use of them for 
the seasoning, the cleansing, the saving of the world. 
Do not be sponges. Be the salt of the earth. 

Think, first, of the influence for good which men 
of intelligence may exercise in the world if they will 
only put their culture to the right use, Half the 
troubles of mankind come from ignorance—ignorance 
which is systematically organised with societies for its 
support and newspapers for its dissemination—ignor- 
ance which consists less in not knowing things than 
in wilfully ignoring the things that are already known. 
There are certain physical diseases which would go 
out of existence in ten years if people could only re- 
g: r what has been learned. There are certain 
aioe! and social plagues which are propagated only 
E: inoen hare of shallow self-confidence and vulgar 
“thou ssness. There is a Ae torin of literature 
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specially adapted and prepared for the spread of 
shameless curiosity, incorrect information, and com- 
placent idiocy among all classes of the population. 
Persons who fall under the influence of this pest 
become so triumphantly ignorant that they cannot 
distinguish between news and knowledge. They 
develop a morbid thirst for printed matter, and the 
more they read the less they learn. They are fit soil 
for the bacteria of folly and fanaticism. 

Now the men of thought, of cultivation, of reason 
in the community ought to be an antidote to these 
dangerous influences. Having been instructed in the 
lessons of history and science and philosophy they are 
bound to contribute their knowledge to the service of 
society. As a rule they are willing enough to do this 
for pay, in the professions of law and medicine and 
teaching and divinity. What I plead for is the wider, 
nobler, unpaid service which an educated man renders 
to society simply by being thoughtful and by helping 
other men to think. 

The college men of a country ought to be its most 
conservative men; that is to say, the men who do 
most to conserve it. They ought to be the men whom 
demagogues cannot inflame nor political bosses per- 
vert. They ought to bring wild theories to the test 
of reason, and withstand rash experiments with obs- 

_tinate prudence. When it is proposed, for example, 
to enrich the whole nation by debasing its currency, 
they should be the men who demand time to think 
whether real wealth can .be created by artificial legis- 
lation. And if they succeed in winning time to think, 

i the danger will pass—or rather it will be transformed 
into some other genet requiring ® a new arpon, of 
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the salt: of intelligence. For the fermenting activity 
of ignorance is incessant, and perpetual thoughtful- 
ness is the price of social safety. 

But it is not ignorance alone that works harm in 
the body of society. Passion is equally dangerous. 
Take, for instance, a time when war is imminent. 


‘How easily and how wildly the passions of men are 


roused by the mere talk of fighting. How ready they 
are to plunge into a fierce conflict for an unknown 
motive, for a base motive, or for no motive at all. 
Educated men should be the steadiest opponents of 
war while it is avoidable. But when it becomes in- 
evitable, save at a cost of a failure in duty and a loss 
of honor, then they should be the most vigorous ad- 
vocates of carrying it to a swift, triumphant, and 
noble end. No man ought to be too much educated to 
love his country and, if need be, to die for it. The 
eulture which leaves a man without a flag is only one 
degree less miserable than that which leaves him 
without a God. To be empty of enthusiasms and over- 


‘flowing with criticisms is not a sign of cultivation, 


but of enervation. The best learning is that which in- 
tensifies a man’s patriotism as well as clarifies it. The 
finest education is that which puts a man in closest 
touch with his fellowmen. The true intelligence is 
that which acts, not as cayenne pepper tc sting the 
world, but as salt to cleanse and conserve it. 

Think, in the second place, of the duty which men 
of moral principle owe to society in regard to the evils 
which corrupt and degrade it. Of the existence of 
these evils we need to be reminded again and again, 


just because we are comparatively clean and decent 


ath ae people. Men who live an orderly life are 
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in great danger of doing nothing else. We wrap our 
virtue up in little bags of respectability and keep 
it in the storehouse of a safe reputation. But if it is 
genuine virtue it is worthy of a better use than that. 
It is fit, nay it is designed and demanded, to be used 
as salt, for the purifying of human life. 


There are multitudes of our fellow-men whose 
existence is dark, confused, and bitter. Some of them 
are groaning under.the burden of want; partly because 
of their own idleness or incapacity, no doubt, but 
partly also because of the rapacity, greed, and injustice 
of other men. Some of them are tortured in bondage. 
to vice; partly by their own false choice, no doubt, 
but partly also for want of guidance and good counsel. 
andy human sympathy. Every great city contains 
centers of moral decay which an honest man cannot 
think of without horror, pity, and dread. The trouble 
is that many honest folk dislike these emotions $o- 
much that they shut their eyes and walk through the 
world with their heads in the air, breathing a little 
atmosphere of their own, and congratulating them- 
selves that the world goes very well now. But is it 
well that the things which eat the heart out of man- 
hood and womanhood should go on in all our great. 
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Even in what we call respectable society, forces of 
corruption are at work. Are there no unrighteous 
practices in business, no false standards in social life, 
no licensed frauds and falsehoods in politics, no 
vile and vulgar tendencies in art and literature and 
journalism, in this sunny and self-complacent modern 
world of which we are a part? All these things are 
signs of decay. The question for us as men of salt is: 
What are we going to do to arrest and counteract 
these tendencies? It is not enough for us to take a 
negative position in regard to them. If our influence 
is to be real, it must be positive. It is not enough to 
say ‘‘ Touch not the unclean thing.” On the con- 
trary, we must touch it, as salt touches decay to check 
and overcome it. Good men are not meant to be 
simply like trees planted by rivers of water, flourishing 
in their own pride and for their own sake. They 
ought to be like the eucalyptus trees which have been 
set out in the marshes of the Campagna, from which a 
healthful, tonic influence is said “to be diffused to 
countervail the malaria. They ought to be like the 
tree of paradise, ‘‘ whose leaves are for the healing of 
nations.” 

Where good men are in business, lying and cheat- 
ing and gambling should be more difficult, truth and 
candor and fair dealing should be easier and more 
popular, just because of their presence. Where good 
men are in society, grossness of thought and speech 
ought to stand rebuked, high ideals and courtliness 
and chivalrous actions and *‘ the desire of fame and 
all that makes a man ” ought to seem at once more 
desirable and more attainable to every one who comes 
into contact with them. 
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There have been men of this quality in the world. 
Tt is recorded of Barnardino of Siena, that when he 
came into the room, his gentleness and purity were so 
evident that all that was base and silly in the talk 


of his companions was abashed and fell into silence. 


Artists like Fra Angelico have made their pictures 
like prayers. Warriors like the Chevalier Bayard and 
Sir Philip Sidney and Henry Havelock and Chinese 
Gordon have dwelt amid camps and conflicts as 
Knights of the Holy Ghost. Philosophers like John 
Locke and George Berkeley, men of science like 
Newton and Herschel, poets like Wordsworth and 
Tennyson and Browning, have taught virtue by their 
lives as well as wisdom by their works. Humani- 
tarians like Howard and Wilberforce and Raikes and 
Charles Brace have given themselves to noble causes. 
Every man who will has it in his power te make his 
life count for something positive in the redemption of 
society. And this is what every man of moral 
principle is bound to do if he wants to belong to the 
salt of the earth. 

There is a loftier ambition than merely to stand 
high in the world. It is to stoop down and lift man- 
kind a little higher. There is a nobler character than 
that which is merely incorruptible. It is the charac- 
ter which acts as an antidote and preventive of cor- 
ruption. Fearlessly to speak the words which bear 
witness to righteousness and truth and purity; patient- 
ly to do the deeds which strengthen virtue and kindle 


| i hope in your fellow-men; generously to lend a hand 


to those who are trying to climb upward; faithfully to 


give your support and your personal help to the. 
efforts ee are gesting to clavate and purify the 
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social life of the world,—that is what it means to 
have salt in your character. And that is the way to 
make your life interesting and savory and powerful. 
The men that have been happiest, and the men that 
are the best remembered, are the men that have done 
good. 

What the world needs to-day is not a new system 
of ethies. It is simply a larger number of people who 
will make a steady effort to live up to the system 
that they have already. There is plenty of room for 
heroism in the plainest kind of duty. The greatest of 
all wars has been going on for centuries. It is the 
ceaseless, glorious conflict against the evil that is in 
the world. Every warrior who will enter that age-long 
battle may find a place in the army, and win his 
spurs, and achieve honor, and obtain favor with the 
great Captain of the Host, if he will but do his best 
to make his life purer and finer for every one that 
— lives. 

It is one of the burning questions of to-day 
whether university life and training really fit men for 
taking their share in this supreme conflict. There is 
no abstract answer; but every college class that 
graduates is a part of the concrete answer. Therein 
lies your responsibility, Gentlemen. It lies with you 
to illustrate the meanness of an education which pro- 
duces learned shirks and refined skulkers; or to 
illuminate the perfection of unselfish culture with the 
light of s = humanity. It lies with you to 
confess that you have not been strong enough to assi- 
_milate your privileges; or to prove that you are able 
to use all that you have learned for the end for which 
it was intended. I believe the difference in the results 
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depends very much less upon the educational system 
than it does upon the personal quality of the teachers 
and the men. Richard Porson was a university man, 
and he seemed to lve chiefly to drink port and read 
Greek. Thomas Guthrie was a university man, and 
he proved that he meant what he said in his earnest 
verse,— 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, | : 
For the heaven that bends above me, 
And the good that I can do; 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


It rermains only to speak briefly, in the third 
place, of the part which religion ought to play in the 
purifying, preserving, and sweetening of society. 
Hitherto I have spoken to you simply as men of intelli- 
gence and men of principle. But the loftiest reach of 
reason and the strongest inspiration of morality is 
religious faith. I know there are some thoughtful 
men, upright men, unselfish and useful men, who say 
that they have no such faith. But they are very few. 
And the reason of their rarity is because it is immense- 
ly difficult to be unselfish. and useful and thoughtful, s 
- without a conscious faith in God, „pnd i in the divine 

law, a and in the gospel of salvation, and i in the foture TER 
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perilous adventure. If you have, I beg you to make 


sure that it is the right kind of religion. The name 


makes little difference. The outward form makes 
little difference. The test of its reality is its power to 
cleanse life and make it worth living; to save the 
things that are most precious in our existence from 


corruption and decay; to lend a new lustre to our 


ideals and to feed our hopes with inextinguishable 
light; to produce characters which shall fulfil Christ’s 
word and be the salt of the earth. 

Religion is something which a man cannot invent 
for himself, nor keep to himself. If it does not show 
in his conduct it does not exist in his heart. If he has 
just barely enough of it to save himself alone, it is 
doubtful whether he has even enough for that. 
Religion ought to bring out and intensify the flavor of 
all that is best In manhood, and make it fit, to use 
Wordsworth’'s noble phrase, 


For human nature's daily food. 


Good citizens, honest workmen, cheerful comrades, 


true friends, gentle men,—that is what the product 
of religion should be. And the power that produces 
such men is the great antiseptic of society, to preserve 
it from decay. 

Decay begins in discord. It is the loss of balance 
in an organism. One part of the system gets too 
much nourishment, another part too little. Morbid 
processes are established. Tissues break down. In 
their debris all sorts of malignant growths take root. 
Ruin follows. , 

Now this is precisely the danger to which the 
social organism is exposed. From this danger religion 
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is meant to preserve us. Certainly there can be no: 
true Christianity which does not aim at this result. 
It should be a balancing, compensating, regulating 
power. It should keep the relations between man and 
man, between class and class, normal and healthful 
and mutually beneficent. It should humble the pride 
of the rich, and moderate the envy of the poor. It 
should soften and ameliorate the unavoidable inequal- 
ities of life, and transform them from causes of 
jealous hatred into opportunities of loving and gene- 
rous service. If it fails to do this it is salt without 
savor, and when a social revolution comes, as the con- 
sequence of social corruption, men will cast out the 
unsalted religion and tread it under foot, 

Was not this what happened in the French Revo- 
lution? What did men care for the religion that had 
failed to curb sensuality and pride and cruelty under 
the oppression of the old régime, the religion that had 
forgotten to deal bread to the hungry, to comfort the 
afflicted, to break every yoke, and let the oppressed 
go free? What did they care for the religion that had 
done little or nothing to make men understand and 
love and help one another? Nothing. It was the first 
thing that they threw away in the madness of their | 
revolt and trampled in the mire of their contempt. 

But was the world much better off without that 
false kind of religion than with it? Did the Revolution 
really accomplish anything for the purification and 
preservation of society? No, it only turned things 
upside down, and brought the elements that had been 
at the bottom to the top. It did not really change the 
elements, or sweeten life, or arrest the processes of 
decay. The only thing that ean do this is the true kind 
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of religion, which brings men closer to one another by 
bringing them all nearer to God. 


= Ea * + 


I call you to-day, my brethren, to take your part, 
not with the idle, the frivolous, the faithless, the 
selfish, the gilded youth, but with the earnest, the 
manly, the devout, the devoted, the golden youth. I 
summon you to do your share in the renaissance of 
religion for your own sake, for your fellowmen’s sake, 


‘for your country’s sake. On this fair Sunday, when 


all around us tells of bright hope and glorious promise, 
let the vision of our country, with her perils, with her 
opportunities, with her temptations, with her splendid 
powers, with her threatening sins, rise before our 
souls. What needs she more in this hour, than the 
cleansing, saving, conserving influence of right reli- 
gion? What better service could we render her than 
to set our lives to the tune of these words of Christ, 
and be indeed the salt of our country, and, through 
her growing power, of the whole earth? Ah, bright 
will: be the day, and full of glory, when the belis of 
every church, of every schoolhouse, of every college, 
of every university, ring with the music of this mes- 
sage, and find their echo in the hearts of the youth of 
America. That will be chime of a new age. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


13 





Jerome K. Jerome (born 1859)* 


THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR 
BACK 

The neighbourhood of Bloomsbury Square towards 
four o'clock of a November afternoon is not so crowd- 
ed as to secure to the stranger, of appearance any- 
thing out of the common, immunity from observation, 
Tibb’s boy, screaming at the top of his voice that she 
was his honey, stopped suddenly, stepped backwards 
on to the toes of a voluble young lady wheeling a per- 
ambulator, remained deaf, apparently, to the some- 
what personal remarks of the voluble young lady. Not 
until he had reached the next corner—and then more 
as a soliloquy than as information to the street—did 
Tibb’s boy recover sufficient interest in his own affairs 
to remark that he was her bee. The voluble young 
lady herself, following some half-a-dozen yards be- 
hind, forgot her wrongs in contemplation of the 
stranger's back. There was this that was peculiar 
about the stranger’s back: that instead of being flat 
it presented a decided curve. ‘‘ It ain't a ‘ump, and 
it don’t look like kervitcher of the spine,” observed 
the voluble young lady to herself. “ Blimy if I don’t 
believe ‘e’s taking ‘ome ‘is washing up his back.’’ 


* From The Passing of the Third Floor Back and other 
Stories by Jerome K. Jerome by kind permission of the Author 
and the Publishers, Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Ltd., London, 
_ England. | 
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The constable at the corner, trying to seem busy 
doing nothing, noticed the stranger’s approach with 
gathering interest. ‘“* That’s an odd sort of a walk 
of yours young man,” thought the constable. ‘‘ You 
take care you don’t fall down and tumble over your- 
self.” 

" Thought he was a young man,” murmured the 
constable, the stranger having passed him. ‘‘ He had 
a young face right enough.” ` 

The daylight was fading. The stranger, finding 
it impossible to read the name of the street upon the 
corner house, turned back. 


‘ Why ‘tis a young man,’’ the constable told 
himself; “‘ a mere boy.” 


‘" I beg your pardon,” said the stranger; “‘ but 
would you mind telling me my way to Bloomsbury 
Square."’ 

‘* This is Bloomsbury Square,” explained the 
constable; ** leastways round the corner is. What 
number might you be wanting? ’”’ 


The stranger took from the ticket pocket of his 
tightly buttoned overcoat a piece of paper, unfolded 
it and read it out: ‘*‘ Mrs. Pennycherry. Number 
Forty-eight."’ 

** Round to the left,” instructed him the con- 
stable; “‘ fourth house. Been recommended there ?’’ 

* By—by a friend,’’ replied the stranger. ‘‘Thank 
you very much.” : 

* Ah,” muttered the constable to himself; 
** guess you won't be calling him that by the end of 
the week, young 
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‘ Funny,” added the constable, gazing after the 
retreating figure of the stranger. ‘‘ Seen plenty of the 
other sex as looked young behind and old in front. 
This cove looks young in front and old behind. Guess 
he’! look old all round if he stops long at Mother 
Pentiycherry's: stingy old cat.’ . 

Constables whose beat included Bloomsbury 
square had their reasons for not liking Mrs. Penny- 
cherry. Indeed it might have been difficult to dis- 
eover any human being with reasons for liking that 
sharp-featured lady. Maybe the keeping of second- 
rate boarding houses in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury does not tend to develop the virtues of 
generosity and amiability. 

Meanwhile the stranger, proceeding upon his way, 
had rung the bell of number forty-eight. Mrs. Penny- 
cherry, peeping from the area and catching a glimpse, 
above the railings, of a handsome if somewhat effemi- 
nate masculine face, hastened to readjust Her widow’s 
cap before the looking-glass while directing Mary Jane 
to show the stranger, should he prove a problematical 
boarder, into the dining-room, and to light the gas. 

“ And don't stop gossiping, and don’t you take it 
‘upon yourself to answer questions. Say I'JI be up in a 
minute,’’ were Mrs. Pennycherry’s further instruc- 
tions, `“ and mind you hide your hands as much as 
you can.” 

_ “* What are you grinning at? ’’ demanded Mrs. 
Pennycherry a couple of minutes later of the dingy 
Mary Jane. 

a Wasn't grinning,’ explained the meek Mary 
Jane, “ was only smiling to myself.’’ 

“ What at? ”’ 
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" Dunno,” admitted Mary Jane. But still she 
went on smiling. 

‘’ What’s he like then? ” demanded Mrs. Penny- 
cherry. 

“FE ain't the usual sort,” was Mary Jane's 
opinion, 
- “Thank God for that," ejaculated Mrs. Penny- 
cherry piously. 

` Says ‘e’s been recommended, by a friend.” 

““ By whom? ” 

" By a friend. 'E didn’t say no name.” 

Mrs. Pennycherry pondered. ‘* He’s not the 
funny sort, is he? ”’ 

Not that sort at all. Mary Jane was sure of it. 

Mrs. Pennycherry ascended the stairs still pon- 
dering. As she entered the room the stranger rose and 
bowed. Nothing could have been simpler than the 
stranger's bow, yet there came with it to Mrs. Penny- 
cherry a rush of old sensations long forgotten. For 
one brief moment Mrs. Pennycherry saw herself an 
amiable well-bred lady, widow of a solicitor: a visitor 
had called to see her. It was but a momentary fancy. 
The next instant Reality reasserted itself. Mrs. 
Pennycherry, a lodging-house keeper, existing pre- 
cariously upon a daily round of petty meannesses, was 
prepared for contest with a possible new boarder, who 
fortunately looked an unexperienced young gentle- 
man. 


‘“ Someone has*recommended me to you,” began 
Mrs. Pennycherry; ‘“* may I ask, who? '’ 


But the stranger waived the question aside as 
immaterial, | 
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‘“ You might not remember—him,’’ he smiled. 
“ He thought that I should do well to pass the few 
months I am given—that I have to be in London, 
here. You can take me in? ” 


Mrs. Pennycherry thought that she would be able 
to take the stranger in. 


‘“ A room to sleep in,” explained the stranger, 
‘‘“—any room will do—with food and drink sufficient 
for a man, is all that I require.” 


_  ‘“* For breakfast,” began Mrs. Pennycherry, "“ I 
always give 





‘What is right and proper. I am convinced,” 
interrupted the stranger. ‘‘ Pray do not trouble to go 
into detail, Mrs. Pennycherry. With whatever it is I 
shall be content.’’ 

Mrs. Pennycherry, puzzled, shot a quick glance 
at the stranger, but his face, though the gentle eyes 
were smiling, was frank and serious. 

'“ At all events you will see the room,” suggested 
Mrs. Pennycherry, ** before we discuss terms.” 

'“ Certainly,” agreed the stranger. ‘‘ I am a little 
tired and shall be glad to rest there.”’ 

Mrs. Pennycherry led the way upward; on the 
landing of the third floor, paused a moment undecided, 
then opened the door of the back bedroom. 

““Tt is very comfortable," commented the 
stranger. 

‘* For this room, stated Mrs. Pennycherry ; to- 
gether with full board, consisting of 
ra = OF everything needful. It goes without say- 
ing, again interrupted the stranger with his quiet 
grave smile. es 
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‘“ I have generally asked,” continued Mrs. Penny- 
cherry, “‘ four pounds a week. To you—"’ Mrs. 
Pennycherry’s voice, unknown to her, took to itself the 
note of aggressive generosity, ‘* seeing you have been 
recommended here, say three pound ten.” 

** Dear lady,’’ said the stranger, ** that is kind of 
you. As you have divined, I am not a rich man. If 
it be not imposing upon you I accept your reduction 
with gratitude.’’ 

Again Mrs, Pennycherry, familiar with the satiri- 
cal method, shot a suspicious glance upon the 
stranger, but not a line was there, upon that smooth 
fair face, to which a sneer could for a moment have 
clung. Clearly he was as simple as he looked. 


7? 


‘* Gas, of course, extra. 
‘* Of course," agreed Ahe stranger. 
* Coals fy 





‘* We shall not quarrel, for a third time the 
stranger interrupted. ‘‘ You have been very con- 
siderate to me as it is. I feel, Mrs. Pennycherry, I 
can leave myself entirely in your hands.”’ 


The stranger appeared anxious to be alone. Mrs. 
Pennycherry, having put a match to the stranger's 
fire, turned to depart. And at this point it was that 
Mrs. Pennycherry, the holder hitherto of an unbroken 
record for sanity, behaved in’ a manner she herself, 
five minutes earlier in her career, would have deemed 
impossible—that no living soul who had ever known 
her would have believed, even had Mrs. Pennycherry, 
gone down upon her knees and sworn it to them. 


“ Did I say three pound ten? ’’ demanded Mrs. 
Pennycherry of the strangar; her hand upon the door. 
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She spoke crossly. She was feeling cross, with the 
stranger, with herself—particularly with herself. 

‘* You were kind enough to reduce it to that 
amount,” replied the stranger; ** but if upon reflec- 
tion you find yourself unable——"’ 
| ‘I was making a mistake,’ said Mrs. Penny- 
cherry, ** it should have been two pound ten.” s 

‘* I cannot—I will not accept such sacrifice," ex- 
claimed the stranger; ‘‘ the three pound ten I can 
well afford,’’ 

" Two pound ten are my terms,” snapped Mrs. 
Pennycherry. ‘‘ If you are bent on paying more, you 
can go elsewhere. You'll find plenty to oblige you.” 

Her vehemence must have impressed the 
stranger. “‘ We will not contend further,” he smiled. 
“ I was merely afraid that in the goodness of your 
beart——"’ 

"* Oh it isn’t as good as all that,” growled Mrs. 
Pennycherry. 

' I am not so sure,” returned the stranger. ‘‘ I 
am somewhat suspicious of you. But wilful woman 
must, I suppose, have her way.’’ 


The stranger held out his hand, and to Mrs. 
Pennycherry, at that moment, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to take it as if it had been 
the hand of an old friend and to end the -interview 
with a pleasant laugh—though laughing was an exer- 
cise not often indulged in by Mrs. Pennycherry. 

Mary Jane was standing by the window, her 
hands folded in front of her, when Mrs. Pennycherry 
re-entered the kitchen. By standing close to the 
ii) e 1, lai trees in 
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Bloomsbury Square and through their bare branches 
‘Of the sky beyond. 

“ There's nothing much to do for the next half 
‘hour, till Cook comes back. T’Il see to the door if 
you'd like a run out? "’ suggested Mrs. Pennycherry. 

“ It would be nice,” agreed the girl so soon as 
she had recovered power of speech; ‘‘ it’s just the 
time of day I like.” 

‘" Don’t be longer than the half hour,” added 
Mrs. Pennycherry. 

Forty-eight Bloomsbury Square, assembled after 
dinner in the drawing-room, discussed the stranger 
with that freedom and frankness characteristic of 
Forty-eight Bloomsbury Square, towards the absent. 

“ Not what I call a smart young man,” was the 
opinion of Augustus Longeord, who was something in 
the city. | 

" Thpeaking for mythelf,’’ commented his part- 
ner Isidore, ** havn'th any uthe for the thmart young 
man. Too many of him, ath it ith.” 

‘ “Must be pretty smart if he’s one too many for 
you,” laughed his partner. There was this to be said 
for the repartee of Forty-eight Bloomsbury Square: 
it was simple of construction and easy of comprehen- 
sion. 

'* Well it made me feel good just looking at him,’’ 
declared Miss Kite, the highly coloured. ‘‘ It was 
his clothes, I suppose—made me think of Noah and 
the ark—all that sort of thing.” 

“It would be clothes that would make you think 
—if anything,” drawled the languid Miss Devine. 
She was a tall, handsome girl engaged at the moment 
in one efforts to recline with elegance and comfort 
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combined upon a horse-hair sofa. Miss Kite, by 
reason of having secured the only easy-hair, was un- 
popular that evening; so that Miss Devine’s remark 
received from the rest of the company more approba- 
tion than perhaps it merited. 

‘Is that intended to be clever, dear, or only 
rude? ’’ Miss Kite requested to be informed. ° 

** Both,” claimed Miss Devine. 

‘ Myself, I must confess,’’ shouted the tall 
young lady’s father, commonly called the Colonel, 
‘I found him a fool.” 

**I noticed you seemed to be getting on very 
well together,’’ purred his wife, a plump smiling 
little lady. 

‘* Possibly we were,’’ retorted the Colonel. “"Fate 
has accustomed me to the society of fools.” 

‘< Isn't it a pity to start quarrelling immediately 
after dinner, you two,’ suggested their thoughtful 
daughter from the sofa, ‘“* you’ll have nothing left to 
amuse you for the rest of the evening,” 

‘* He didn’t strike me as a conversationalist,’’ 
said the lady who was cousin to a baronet; *“ but he 
did pass the vegetables before he helped himself. A 
little thing like that shows breeding.” 

‘* Or that he didn't know you and thought maybe 
you'd leave him half-a-spoonful,’* laughed Augustus 
the wit. | 

“ What I can’t make out about him—"’ shouted 
the Colonel. 

The stranger entered the room. 

The Colonel, securing the evening paper, retired 
into a corner. The highly coloured Kite, reaching 
down from the mantelpiece a paper fan, held it coyly 
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before her face, Miss Devine sat upright ou the horse- 
hair sofa, and rearranged her skirts. 

‘“ Know anything? ” demanded Augustus of the 
stranger, breaking the somewhat remarkable silence. 

The stranger evidently did not understand. It 
was necessary for Augustus, the witty, to advance 

* further into that odd silence. 

* What’s going to pull off the Lincoln Handicap ? 
Tell me and I'll go out straight and put my shirt 
upon it.” 

“I think you would act unwisely,”’ smiled the 
stranger; ** I am not an authority upon the subject.” 

‘* Not! Why they told me you were Captain Spy 
of the Sporting Life—in disguise.” | 

It would have been difficult for a joke to fall more 
flat. Nobody laughed, though why Mr. Augustus 
Longeord could not understand, and maybe none of 
his audience could have told him, for at Forty-eight 
Bloomsbury Square Mr. Augustus Longcord passed as 
a humorist. The stranger himself appeared unaware 
that he was being made fun of. 

‘* You have been misinformed,” assured him the 
stranger. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Augustus Long- 
cord, 

‘* It is nothing,’’ replied the stranger in his sweet 

low voice, and passed on. 

‘“ Well what about this theatre,’ demanded Mr. 
Longeord of his friend and partner; ** do you want to 
go or don't you?” Mr. Longcord was feeling 

irritable. 

‘‘ Goth the ticketh—may ath well,” thought 
Isidore. l 
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' Damn stupid piece, I’m told.’ 

'' Motht of them thupid, more or leth. Pity, to 
wathte the ticketh,’’ argued Isidore, and the pair 
went out. 

' Are you staying long.in London? "' asked Miss 
Kite, raising her practised eyes towards the stranger.. 

" Not long,” answered the stranger. ‘‘ At least, - 
I do not know. It depends.” 


An unusual quiet had invaded the drawing room 
-of Forty-eight Bloomsbury Square, generally noisy 
with strident voices about this hour. The Colonel re- 
mained engrossed in his paper. Mrs. Devine’ sat with 
her plump white hands folded on her lap, whether 
asleep or not it was impossible to say. The lady who 
was cousin to a baronet had shifted her chair beheath 
the gasalier, her eyes bent on her everlasting crochet 
work, The languid Miss Devine had crossed to the 
piano, where she sat fingering softly the tuneless keys, 
her back to the cold barely-furnished room. 


“ Sit down,” commanded saucily Miss Kite, in- 
dicating with her fan the vacant seat beside her. 
' Tell me about yourself. You interest me.” Miss 
Kite adopted a pretty authoritative air towards all 
youthful-looking members of the opposite sex. It 
harmonised with the peach complexion and the golden 
hair, and fitted her about as well. 


. `“ I am glad of that,” answered the stranger, 
taking the chair suggested. ‘‘ I so wish to interest 
you.” 

~ You're a very bold boy.” Miss Kite lowered her 
fan, for the purpose of glancing archly over the edge 
of it, n aa the first time encountered the 'eyos of the 
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stranger looking into hers. And then it was that Miss 
Kite experienced precisely the same curious sensation 
that an hour or so ago had troubled Mrs. Pennycherry 
when the stranger had first bowed to her. It seemed’ 
to Miss Kite that she was no longer the Miss Kite- 
that, had she risen and looked into it, the fly-blown 
mirror over the marble mantelpiece would, she knew, 
have presented to her view; but quite another Miss 
Kite—a cheerful, bright-eyed lady verging on middle- 
age, yet still good-looking in spite of her faded com- 
plexion and somewhat thin brown locks. Miss Kite 
felt a pang of jealousy shoot through her; this middle- 
aged Miss Kite seemed, on the whole, a more 
attractive lady. ‘There was a wholesomeness, a broad- 
mindedness about her that instinetively drew one 
towards her. Not hampered, as Miss Kite herself 
was, by the necessity of appearing to be somewhere- 
between eighteen and twenty-two, this other Miss 
Kite could talk sensibly, even brilliantly: one felt it. 
A thoroughly ** nice "" woman this other Miss Kite; 
the real Miss Kite, though envious, was bound to- 
admit it, Miss Kite wished to goodness she had never- 
seen the woman. The glimpse of her had rendered 
Miss Kite dissatisfied with herself. 

"I am not a boy,” exclaimed the stranger; 
' and I had no intention of being bold.” 

‘* I know,” replied Miss Kite. ** It was a silly 
remark. Whatever induced me to make it, I can't 
think. Getting foolish in my old age, I suppose.” 

he stranger laughed. ‘* Surely you are not old.’' 
_ ** T'm thirty-nine,” snapped out Miss Kite. “You . 
don’t call it young? ”' | 
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* I think it a beautiful age,’’ insisted the 
stranger; “‘ young enough not to have lost the joy of 
youth, old enough to have learnt sympathy." 

‘* Oh I daresay,” returned Miss Kite, ““ any age 
you'd think beautiful. I’m going to bed.” Miss Kite 
rose. The paper fan had somehow got itself broken., 
She threw the fragments into the fire. 

‘‘ Tt is early yet,” pleaded the stranger, ** I was 
looking forward to a talk with you.” 

‘* Well, you'll be able to look forward to it,” re- 
torted Miss Kite. “ Good night.” 

The truth was, Miss Kite was impatient to have 
a look at herself in the glass, in her own room with 
the door shut. The vision of that other Miss Kite— 
the clean-looking lady of the pale face and the brown 
hair had been so vivid, Miss Kite wondered whether 
temporary forgetfulness might not have fallen upon 
her while dressing for dinner that evening. 

The stranger left to his own devices strolled to- 
wards the loo table, seeking something to read. 


‘“ You seem to have frightened away Miss Kite,” 
remarked the lady who was cousin to a baronet. 


** It seems so,” admitted the stranger. 

** My cousin, Sir William Bosster,’’ observed the 
crocheting lady, ‘‘ who married old Lord Egham’s 
niece—you never met the Eghams? "' 

** Hitherto,” replied the stranger, *“ I have not 
had that pleasure.” 

* A charming family. Cannot understand—my 
cousin Sir William, I méan, cannot understand my re- 
maining here. ‘ My dear Emily '—he says the same 
thing every time he sees me: ‘ My dear Emily, how 
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can you exist among the sort of people one meets with 
in a boarding-house.” But they amuse me.” 

A sense of humour, agreed the stranger, was al- 
ways of advantage. 

‘ Our family on my mother’s side,’’ continued 
„Sir William’s cousin in her placid monotone, “‘ was 
connected with the Tatton-Joneses, who when King 
George the Fourth—’’ Sir William's cousin, needing 
another reel of cotton, glanced up, and met the 
stranger's gaze. 

‘“ I’m sure I don’t know why I'm telling you all 
this,” said Sir William’s cousin in an irritable tone. 
““ It can’t possibly interest you.” 

‘* Everything connected with you interests me,” 
gravely the stranger assured her. 

‘“ It is very kind of you to say so,” sighed Sir 
William’s cousin, but without conviction; ‘‘I am 
afraid sometimes I bore people.’’ 

The polite stranger refrained from contradiction. 

‘" You see,” continued the poor lady, ‘‘ I really 
am of good family.” 

‘“ Dear lady,” said the stranger, ““ your gentle 
face, your gentle voice, your gentle bearing, all pro- 
claim it.” 

She looked without flinching into the stranger’ 5 
eyes, and gradually a smile banished the reigning dul- 
ness of her features. 

‘* How foolish of me.’’ She spoke rather to her- 
self than to the stranger. ** Why, of course, people 
—people whose opinion is worth troubling about— 
judge of you by what you are, not by what you go 
about saying you are.’ 

The stranger remained silent. 
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o“ I am the widow of a provincial doctor, with am 
income of just two hundred and thirty pounds per 
annum,’’ she argued. ‘*.The sensible thing for me to 
do is to make the best of it, and to worry myself 
about these high and mighty relations of mine as 
little as they have ever worried themselves about me.’ 

The stranger appeared unable to think of any- 
thing worth saying. 

“ I have other connections,’ remembered Bir 
William’s cousin; ‘‘ those of my poor husband, to 
whom instead of being the ‘ poor relation’ I could 
be the fairy god-mama. They are my people—or 
would be,” added Sir William’s cousin tartly, “ if I 
wasn't a vulgar snob.” 

She flushed the instant she had said the words 
‘and, rising, commenced preparations for a hurried. 
departure. 

‘‘ Now it seems I am driving you away,” sighed! 
the stranger. 

“ Having been called a * vulgar snob,’ ” retorted: 
the lady with some heat, ‘‘ I think it about time I. 
went.” 

“ The words were your own,’ the stranger re- 
minded her. 

“ Whatever I may have thought,” remarked the.: 
indignant dame, ‘“* no lady—least of all in the presence: 
of a total stranger—would have called herself ci 
The poor dame paused, bewildered. ** There is some- 
thing very curious the matter with me this evening,. 
that I cannot understand,’ she explained, ‘‘ I seem 
quite unable to avoid insulting myself.”’ 

Still surrounded by bewilderment, she wished the- 
stranger good-night, hoping that when next they met. 
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she would be more herself. The stranger, hoping so 
also, opened the door and closed it again behind her. 

“ Tell me,’’ laughed Miss Devine, who by sheer 
force of talent was contriving to wring harmony from 
the reluctant piano, ‘‘ how did you manage to do it ? 
I should like to know.” 

‘" How did I do what? "' inquired the stranger. 

" Contrive to get rid so quickly of those two old 
frumps? °° 

“ How well you play!” observed the stranger. 
— I knew you had genius for music the moment I saw 
you.”’ 

‘“ How could you tell? ”’ 

'* It is written so clearly in your face.” 

The girl laughed well pleased. ‘‘ You seem to 
have lost no time in studying my face.’ 

'“ It is a beautiful and interesting face,’’ observed 
the stranger. 

She swung round sharply on the stool and their 
eyes met. 

‘* You can read faces? ’ 

GSEs 

'* Tell me, what else do you read in mine?’’ 

‘* Frankness, courage——"’ 

" Ah yes, all the virtues. Perhaps. We will 
take them for granted.’’ It was odd how serious the 
girl had suddenly become. ‘‘ Tell me the reverse 
side.” 

‘ I see no reverse side,’’ replied the stranger. ‘‘ I 
see but a fair girl, bursting into noble womanhood.”’ 

‘* And nothing else? You read no trace of greed, 
of vanity, of sordidness, of —————"’ An angry laugh 
escaped her lips. ‘* And you are a reader of faces! ” 

14 
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' A reader of faces.’’ The stranger smiled. ** Do 

you know what is written upon yours at this very 
- moment? A love of truth that is almost fierce, scorn 
of lies, scorn of hypocrisy, the desire for all things 
pure, contempt of all things that are contemptible— 
especially of such things as are contemptible in 
woman. Tell me, do I not read aright? ” 

I wonder, thought the girl, is that why those two 
others both hurried from the room? Does everyone 
feel ashamed of the littleness that is in them when 
looked at by those clear, believing eyes of yours? 

The idea occurred to her: ‘* Papa seemed to have 

a good deal to say to you during dinner. Tell me, 
what were you talking about? "’ 

‘“ The military-looking gentleman upon my left? 
We talked about your mother principally.’’ 

‘“ I am sorry,” returned the girl, wishful now she 
had not asked the question. ‘‘ I was hoping he might 
have chosen another topic for the first evening! ’’ 

‘" He did try one or two,’’ admitted the stranger; 
“" but I have been about the world so little, I was glad 
when he talked to me about himself. I feel we shall 
be friends. He spoke so nicely, too, about Mrs. 
Devine.” 

'* Indeed,” commented the girl. 

‘“ He told me he had been married for twenty 
years and had never regretted it but once! ” 

Her black eyes flashed upon him, but meeting his, 
the suspicion died from them. She turned aside to 
hide her smile. —/ 3 j 

—“* So he segpabted it once.” alae 
ere Only once,’’ explained the stranger, “' a passing 
irritable mood. _ at was so frank of him to admit it. 
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He told me—I think he has taken a liking to me. 
Indeed he hinted as much. He said he did not often 
‘get an opportunity of talking to a man like myself— 
he told me that he and your mother, when they travel 
together, are always mistaken for a honeymoon 
couple. Some of the experiences he related to me 
Were really quite amusing.” The stranger laughed at 
recollection of them—‘‘ that even here in this place, 
they are generally referred to as ‘ Darby and Joan.’ "’ 

" Yes,” said the girl, ‘* that is true. Mr. Long- 
cord gave them that name, the second evening after 
our arrival. It was considered clever—but rather ob- 
vious I thought myself.’’ 

‘“Nothing—so it seems to me,’’ said the stranger, 
is more beautiful than the love that has weathered 
the storms of life. The sweet, tender blossom that 
flowers in the heart of the young—in hearts such as 
yours—that, too, is beautiful. The love of the young 
for the young, that is the beginning of hte. But the 
love of the old for the old, that is the beginning of— 
of things longer.” 

‘ You seem to find all things beautiful,” the girl 
grumbled. 

‘* But are not all things beautiful ? ?** demanded 
the stranger. f 

The Colonel had Ashea his paper. ‘* You two 
are engaged in a very absorbing conversation,’ ob- 
served the Colonel Approaching them. 

‘‘ We were discussing Darbies and Joans,” ex- 
plained his daughter. ‘‘ How beautiful is the love 
that has weathered the storms of life! ” 

_ “* Ah! ’' smiled the Colonel, ‘* that ıs hardly fair. 
My friend has been repeating to cynical youth the 
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confessions of an amorous husband's affection for his: 
middle-aged and somewhat———"’ The Colonel in play- 
ful mood laid his hand upon the stranger's shoulder.. 
an action that necessitated his looking straight into 
the stranger's eyes. The Colonel drew himself up: 
stiffly and turned scarlet. 

Somebody was calling the Colonel a cad. Not 
only that, but was explaining quite clearly, so that 
the Colonel could see it for himself, why he was a cad. 

‘““That you and your wife lead a cat and dog 
existence is a disgrace to both of you. At least you 
might have the decency to try and hide it from the 
world—not make a jest of your shame to every passing 
stranger. You are a cad, Sir, a cad! ” 

Who was daring to say these things? Not the 
stranger, his lips had not moved. Besides, it was not 
his voice. Indeed it sounded much more like the- 
voice of the Colonel himself. The Colonel looked 
from the stranger to his daughter, from his daughter 
back to the stranger. Clearly they had not heard the 
voice—a mere hallucination. The Colonel breathed 
again. 

Yet the impression remaining was not to be 
shaken off. Undoubtedly it was bad taste to have 
joked to the stranger upon such a subject. No gentle- 
man would have done so. 

But then no gentleman would have permitted - 
such a jest to be possible. No gentleman would be 
for ever wrangling with his wife—certainly never in 
public. However irritating the woman, a gentleman 
would have exercised self-control. 

_ Mrs. Devine had risen, was coming slowly across 
the room. Fear laid hold of the Colonel. She was 
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going to address some aggravating remark to him—he 
could see it in her eye—which would irritate him into 
Savage retort. Even this prize idiot of a stranger 
would understand why boarding-house wits had dubbed 
them *‘ Darby and Joan,” would grasp the fact that 
the gallant Colonel had thought it amusing, in conver- 
sation with a table acquaintance, to hold his own wife 
up to ridicule. 

‘“ My dear,” cried the Colonel, hurrying to speak 
first, “* does not this room strike you as cold? Let 
me fetch you a shawl.” 


It was useless: the Colonel felt it. It had been 
too long the custom of both of them to preface with 
politeness their deadliest insults to each other. She 
came on, thinking of a suitable reply: suitable from 
her point of view, that is. In another moment the 
truth would be out. A wild, fantastic possibility 
flashed through the Colonel’s brain: If to him, why 
not to her? 

** Letitia,” cried the Colonel, and the tone of his 
voice surprised her into silence, ** I want you to look 
closely at our friend. Does he not remind you of 
someone? "’ 


Mrs. Devine, so urged, looked at the stranger 
long and hard. ‘** Yes,” she murmured, turning to 
her husband, ** he does, who is it? ” i 

‘*T cannot fix it,’ replied the Colonel; “I 
thought that maybe you would remember.’ 

‘* Tt will come to me,” mused Mrs. Devine. “ It 
is someone—years ago, when I was a girl—in Devon- 
shire. Thank you, if it isn’t troubling you, Harry. I 
left it in the dining-room.”’ 
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It was, as Mr. Augustus Longcord explained tv 
his partner Isidore, the colossal foolishness of the 
stranger that was the cause of all the trouble. “* Give 
me a man, who ean take care of himseif—or thinks 
he can, declared Augustus Longeord, ‘‘and I am pre- 
pared to give a good account of myself. But when a 
helpless baby refuses even to look at what you call 
your figures, tells you that your mere word 1s: suff- 
cient for him, and hands you over his cheque-book to: 
fill up for yourself—well, it isn’t playing the game.” 

* Auguthtuth,’’ was the curt comment of his 
partner, ““ you're a fool.” 

* All right, my boy, you try,” suggested Augus- 
tus, 

‘* Jutht what I mean to do, asserted his partner. 


“ Wel,” demanded Augustus one evening later, 
meeting Isidore ascending the stairs after a long talk 
with the stranger in the dining-room with the door 
shut. 

'* Oh don’t arth me,” retorted Isidore, ** thilly 
ath, thath what he ith.” 

- What did he say? ’ 

“ What did he thay! talked about the Jewth: 
what a grand rathe they were—how people mith- 
judged them: all that thort of rot. Thaid thome of 
the motht honourable men he had ever met had been 
Jewth. Thought I wath one of ‘em! ” 

“ Well, did you get anything out of him? ”’ 

“ Get anything out of him! Of eourthe not. 
Couldn’t very well thell the whole rathe, ath it were, 
for a couple of hundred poundth, after that. Didn't 
theem worth it.” 


— 
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There were many things Forty-eight Bloomsbury 

Square came gradually to the conclusion were not 
worth the doing:—Snatching at the gravy; pouncing 
out of one’s turn upon the vegetables and helping one- 
self to more than one’s fair share; manceuvring for the 
easy chair; sitting on the evening paper while pre- 
tending not to have seen it—all such-like tiresome bits 
of busines, For the little one made out of it, really 
it was not worth the bother. Grumbling ever-lasting- 
ly at one’s food; grumbling everlastingly at most 
things; abusing Pennycherry behind her back; abusing, 
for a change, one’s fellow-boarders; squabbling with 
one’s fellow-boarders about nothing in particular; 
sneering at one’s fellow-boarders; talking scandal of 
one’s fellow-boarders; making senseless jokes about 
one's fellow-boarders; talking big about oneself, nobody 
believing one—all such-like vulgarities. Other board- 
ing-houses might indulge in them: Forty-eight 
Bloomsbury Square had its dignity to consider. 
« The truth is, Forty-eight Bloomsbury Square was 
coming to a very good opinion of itself: for the which 
not Bloomsbury Square so much as the stranger must 
be blamed. The stranger had arrived at Forty-eight 
Bloomsbury Square with the preconceived idea—where 
obtained from, Heaven knows—that its seemingly 
common-place, mean-minded, coarse-fibred occupants 
were in reality ladies and gentlemen of the first water; 
and time and observation had apparently only 
strengthened this absurd idea. The natural result 
was, Forty-eight Bloomsbury “Square was coming 
round to the stranger's opinion of itself. 

Mrs. Pennycherry, the stranger would persist in 
regarding as a lady born and bred, compelled by 
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circumstances over which she had no control to fill an 
arduous but honourable position in middle-class society 
—a sort of foster-mother, to whom were due the 
thanks and gratitude of her promiscuous family; and 
this view of herself Mrs. Pennycherry now clung to 
with obstinate conviction. ‘There were disadvantages , 
attaching, but these Mrs. Pennycherry appeared pre- 
pared to suffer cheerfully. A lady born and bred 
cannot charge other ladies and gentlemen for coals and 
candles they have never burnt; a foster-m)ther ecan- 
not palm off upon her children New Zealard mutton 
for Southdown. A mere lodging-house-keeper can 
play these tricks, and pocket the profits. But a lady 
feels she cannot: Mrs. Pennycherry felt she no 
longer could. | 

To the stranger, Miss Kite was a witty and de- 
lightful conversationalist of most attractive jiersonal- 
ity. Miss Kite had one failing: it was ‘lack of 
vanity. She was unaware of her own delicate and re- 
fined beauty. If Miss Kite could only see herself with 
his, the stranger's eyes, the modesty that rendered her 
distrustful of her natural charms would fall from her. 
The stranger was so sure of it Miss Kite determined 
to put it to the test. One evening, an hour before 
dinner, there entered the drawing-room, when the 
stranger only was there and before the gas was lighted, 
a pleasant, good-looking lady, somewhat pale, with 
neatly-arranged brown hair, who demanded of the 
stranger if he knew her. All her body was trembling, 
and her voice seemed inclined to run away from her 
and become a sob. But when the stranger, looking 
straight into her eyes, told her that from the likeness 
he thought she must be Miss Kite’s younger sister, 
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but much prettier, it became a laugh instead: and 
that evening the golden-haired Miss Kite disappeared 
never to show her highly-coloured face again; and 
what perhaps, more than all else, might have im- 
pressed some former habitué of Forty-eight Blooms- 
bury Square with awe, was that no one in the house 
made even a passing inquiry concerning her. 

Sir William’s cousin, the stranger thought an ac- 
‘quisition to any boarding-house. A lady of high-class 
family! ‘Chere was nothing outward or visible perhaps 
to tell you that she was of high-class family. She 
herself, naturally, would not mention the fact, yet 
somehow you felt it. Unconsciously she set a high- 
class tone, diffused an atmosphere of gentle manners. 
Not that the stranger had said this in so many words; 
Sir William's cousin gathered that he thought it, and 
felt herself in agreement with him. 

For Mr. Longeord and his partner, as represent- 
atives of the best type of business men, the stranger 
had a great respect. With what unfortunate results 
to themselves has been noted. The curious thing is 
that the Firm appeared content with the price they 
had paid for the stranger’s good opinion—had even, it 
was rumoured, acquired a taste for honest men’s res- 
pect, that in the long run was likely to cost them 
dear. But we all have our pet extravagance. | 
The Colonel and Mrs. Devine both suffered a good 
deal at first from the necessity imposed upon them of 
learning, somewhat late in life, new tricks. In the 
privacy of their own apartment they condoled with one 
-another. | 
‘* Tomfool nonsense,’ grumbled the Colonel, 
“* you and I starting billing and cooing at our age! ” 
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“ What I object to,” said Mrs. Devine, ‘‘ is the 
feeling that somehow I am being made to do it.” 

‘ The idea that a man and his wife cannot have 
their little joke together for fear of what some imper- 
tinent jackanapes may think of them! it’s damn 
riciculous,’’ the Colonel exploded. ; 

“ Even when he isn’t there,” said Mrs. Devine, 
“d seem to see him looking at me with those vexing 
eyes of his. Really the man quite haunts me.’’ 

‘“ I have met him somewhere," mused the Colo- 
nel, ** IIl swear I’ve met him somewhere. I wish to 
goodness he would go.” 

A hundred things a day the Colonel wanted to- 
say to Mrs. Devine, a hundred things a day Mrs. 
Devine would have liked to observe to the Colonel. 
But by the time the opportunity occurred—when no- 
body else was by to hear—all interest in saying them 
was gone. 

‘“ Women will be women,” was the sentiment 
with whieh the Colonel consoled himself. ‘‘ A man 
must bear with them—must never forget that he is a 
gentleman.” i 

“ Oh well, I suppose they're all alike,” laughed 
Mrs. Devine to herself, having arrived at that stage of 
despair when one seeks refuge in cheerfulness. 
“ What's the use of putting oneself out—it does no- 
good, and only upsets one.” 

i There is a certain satisfaction in feeling you are 
bearing with heroic resignation the irritating follies of 
others. Colonel and Mrs; Devine came to enjoy the 
luxury of much self-approbation. _ 

But the person seriously annoyed by the 
stranger's bigoted belief in the innate goodness of 
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everyone he came across was the languid, handsome 
Miss Devine. The stranger would have it that Miss 
Devine was a _ noble-souled, high-minded young 
woman, something midway between a_ Flora 
Macdonald and a Joan of Are. Miss Devine, on the 
contrary, knew herself to be a sleek, luxury-loving 
animal, quite willing to sell herself to the bidder who 
could offer her the finest clothes, the richest foods, 
the most sumptuous surroundings. Such a bidder was 
to hand in the person of a retired bookmaker, a some- 
what greasy old gentleman, but exceedingly rich and 
undoubtedly fond. 

Miss Devine, having made up her mind that the 
thing had got to be done, was anxious that it should 
be done quickly. And here it was that the stranger's 
ridiculous opinion of her not only irritated but incon- 
venienced her. Under the very eyes of a person— 
however foolish—convinced you are possessed of all 
the highest attributes of your sex, it is difficult to be- 
have as though actuated by only the basest motives. 
A dozen times had Miss Devine determined to end the 
matter by formal acceptance of her elderly admirer’s 
large and flabby hand, and a dozen times—the vision 
intervening of the stranger's grave, believing eyes— 
had Miss Devine refused decided answer. The 
stranger would one day depart. Indeed, he had told 
her himself, he was but a passing traveller. When he 
was gone it would be easier. So she thought at the 
time. 

One afternoon, the stranger entered the room 
where she was standing by the window, looking out 
upon the bare branches of the trees in Bloomsbury 


Square. She remembered afterwards, it was just such 
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another foggy afternoon as the afternoon of the 
stranger's arrival three months before. No one else 
was in the room. ‘The stranger closed the door, and 
came towards her with that curious, quick leaping 
step of his. His long coat was tightly buttoned, and 
in his hands he carried his old felt hat, and the mas- 
sive knotted stick that was almost a stafi. 

‘“ I have come to say good-bye,’’ explained the 
stranger. “* I am going." 

'* I shall not see you again? ” asked the girl. 

‘“ I cannot say,” replied the stranger. ““ But you 
will think of me? ”’ 

" Yes,” she answered with a smile. ‘* I can pro- 
mise that." 

' And I shall always remember you,” promised 
the stranger, *‘ and I wish you every joy—the joy of 
love, the joy of a happy marriage.”’ 

The girl winced. ‘* Love and marriage are not 
always the same thing,” she said. 

> “* Not always," agreed the stranger, ‘“‘ but in 
your case they will be one.’’ 

She looked at him. 

' Do you think I have not noticed? ’’ smiled the 
stranger, “' a gallant handsome lad, and clever. You 
love him and he loves you. I could not have gone 
away without knowing it was well with you." 

Her gaze wandered towards the fading light. 

~ `“ Ah yes, I love him,” she answered petulantly. 
“ Your eyes can see clearly enough, when they want 
to. But one does not live on love, in our world. I 
will tell you the man I am going to marry if you care 
to know.” She would not meet his eyes. She kept 
her gaze still Axed upon the dingy | trees, the mist 
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beyond, and spoke rapidly and vehemently: ** The 
man who can give me all my soul’s desire—money 
and the things that money can buy. You think me a 
woman, I’m only a pig. He is moist, and breathes. 
like a porpoise; with cunning in place of a brain, and 
the rest of him mere stomach. But he is good enough 
*for me.” 

She hoped this would shock the stranger and that 
now, perhaps, he would go. It irritated her to hear 
him only laugh. 

‘* No.” he said, ** you will not marry him.” 

* Who will stop me? ” she cried angrily. 

“* Your Better Self.” 

His voice had a strange ring of authority, com- 
pelling her to turn and look upon his face. Yes, it was 
true, the faney that from the very first had haunted 
here She had met him, talked to him—=in silent 
country roads, in crowded city streets, where was it? 
And always in talking with him her spirit had been 
lifted up: she had been—what he had always 
thought her. 

* There are those,” continued the stranger, and 
for the first time she saw that he was of a noble pre- 
sence, that his gentle, child-like eyes could also com- 
mand, ‘‘ whose Better Self lies slain by their own 
hand and troubles them no more. But yours, my 
child, you have let grow too strong, if will ever be 
your master. You must obey. Flee from it and it will 
follow you; you cannot escape it. Insult it and it 
will chastise you with burning shame, with stinging 
self-reproach from day to day.’ The sternness faded 
from the beautiful face, the tenderness crept back. 
He laid his hand upon the young girl's shoulder. *‘ You 


> 
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will marry your lover,” he smiled. ‘* With him you 
will walk the way of sunlight and of shadow.” 

And the girl, looking up into the strong, calm 
face, knew that it would be so, that the power of re- 
sisting her Better Self had passed away from her for 
ever. 

" Now,” said the stranger, ‘‘ come to the door 
with me. Leave-takings are but wasted sadness. Let 
me pass out quietly. Close the door softly behind 
me.” | 

She thought that perhaps he would turn his face 
again, but she saw no more of him than the odd round- 
ness of his back under the tightly buttoned coat, 
before he faded into the gathering fog. 

Then softly she closed the door. 





Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (1864-1924). 


EXTRACTS FROM CONVOCATION 
„e ADDRESSES 


I 


There are two other fundamental ideas insepar- 
ably associated with the progress of the University 
which deserve a brief reference on the present occa- 
sion. When this University was established half a 
century ago, it was founded upon a policy of religious 
neutrality, and ever since then, our Regulations have 
wisely embodied an emphatie declaration that no 
question shall be asked at any University Examination 
which would require an expression of religious belief 
on the part of the candidates, and no exception shall 
be admissible against any answer, on the ground that 
it expresses peculiarities of religious belief. The wis- 
‘dom of this policy has never been seriously question- 
ed, but the result has been somewhat unexpected and 
has often been rightly lamented. A theory has gained 
ground for many years past that nothing need be 
taught in Schools and Colleges which is not directly 
required for purposes of University Examinations, and 
that consequently, it is no part of the duty of the 


Institutions in which our boys and youngmen are 


trained, to consider the question of their moral and re- 
ligious instruction. It is however undeniable that, as 
His Excellency has so appropriately pointed out, no 
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system of education which is purely intellectual and’ 
which leaves severely alone the moral and , religious. 
elements of life, can satisfy the national want or pro- 
mote the growth of healthy manhood. If this Uni- 
versity is to have a permanent hold upon the mind of 
our people, this aspect of the problem will have to be 
faced and solved. I do not profess to have discovered 
a remedy, but T firmly believe that if the authorities 
of our Colleges and Schools earnestly take the matter 
in hand, a practical solution will be attainable. I do- 
not deny that we are still at the threshold of the resi- 
dential system of education, which was in times past 
our own indigenous system and which now prevails in 
European Universities, and, it may be, many a long 
vear will pass, before the University will be in a posi- 
tion through its Colleges to exercise that domestice 
discipline over its students which is a valuable feature 
in the Universities of the West. But there is ‘no 
reason why, meanwhile, moral and religious training 
should not be coincident with intellectual discipline. 
If this is fundamental to all real progress, as I firmly 
believe it to be, it is surely our duty to see that while- 
our youths are forming their habits of body and mind, 
they are also forming their habits of moral and spiri- 
tual life, and that they are taught, not necessarily im 
the College, but simultaneously with their Collegiate 
lessons, to build on firm foundations their ethical con- 
duct and their religious faith. I need hardly assert 
that as a pre-requisite to the success of any system 
which may be devised, it would be essential that every 
student, under the guidance of his guardian, should 
have absolute freedom to be trained in the religious. 
faith of his fore-fathers; that, subject to this 
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restriction, the idea is workable is illustrated by what 
has been accomplished in the Central Hindu College 
of Benares which is rightly regarded as one of the 
soundest and most remarkable Institutions founded in 
recent years. I have no faith in the efficacy of 
abstract religious maxims solemnly inculeated by grave 
teachers upon youthful minds which receive no im- 
pression from the process, But I believe, it would be 
far more profitable to illustrate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of every system of morals and religion by ex- 
amples of truth, purity, charity, humulity, self-sacri- 
fice, gratitude, reverence for the teacher, devotion to 
duty, womanly chastity, filial piety, loyalty to the 
King, and of other virtues, appropriately selected 
from the great national books of Hindus and 
Mahomedans. These cameos of character, these ideals 
of our past, portrayed with surpassing loveliness in the 
immortal writings of our poets and sages, would 
necessarily captivate the imagination and strengthen 
the moral fibre of our youngmen, who would thus 


acquire genuine respect for those principles of life and - 


conduct which have guided in the past countless 
generations of noble men and women in this historic 
continent. * 

The other fundamental doctrine which Hes at the 
root of our University system of education and to 
which I desire to make a brief reference, is the prin- 
ciple that {European knowledge should be brought 
home to our students through the medium of English 
—that western light should reach us through western 
gates and not through lattice work in eastern windows. 
The validity of this principle, which has been firmly 


settled for three quarters of a century, has latterly 
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been seriously questioned by people of culture and 
position whose opinion claims consideration. I need 
not on the present occasion, after what His Excellency 
has said, review the history of the educational prob- 
lem of this country during the early part of the last 
century, nor have I the time at my disposal to recall 
to your minds how before the First Educational 
Despatch of 1813, the question of the education of 
our people was treated with indifference by our Rulers, 
‘although the Caleutta Madrassa had been established 
by Warren Hastings for fhe benefit of Arabic studies 
and the Sanskrit College at Benares had been founded 
by Jonathan Dunean for the promotion of Sanskrit 
learning. Nor need I dwell at length upon the strange 
circumstance, which has always seemed to me to be 
an irony of fate, that while from 1813 onwards the 
authorities were bent upon the improvement of Indian 
education by the encouragement of persons learned in 
Sanskrit and Arabic, distinguished members of the 
Indian Aristoeracy, under the inspiration of David 
Hare and Ram Mohan Ray, founded the Hindu 
College, on the principle, that whoever desires to ob- 
tain a liberal’ education, must begin by a mastery of 
the English language as a key to the Science and 
Literature of Europe. It is enough for me to remind 
you that nearly twenty years after the foundation of 
the Hindu College by my countrymen, the struggle 
between what has been not very felicitously described 
as Anglicism and Orientalism, terminated in favour of 
the former, and the great Minute of Lord Macaulay 
and the famous Resolution of Lord William Bentinck, 
set the seal of authoritative approval upon the prin- 
ciple, unsuccessfully advocated by Raja Ram Mohan 
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Ray, and Dr. Alexander Duff, that a thorough first- 
hand acquaintance with English language and litera- 
ture will always be essential to those amongst my 
countrymen who aspire to a high order of education. 
This principle, thus broadly formulated, was definite- 
ly adopted as the foundation of the great, Educational 
Despatch of 1854 in which, as Lord Dalhousie once 
remarked, Sir Charles Wood, with magnificent 
audacity, outlined a scheme of education for all India, 
far wider and more comprehensive than any Local or 
the Supreme Government would ever have ventured 
to suggest. That Despatch is still rightly treated as 
the Great Charter of high education in India, and I 
confess, I cannot perceive any solid foundation for the 
assertion that high education, as outlined in that Des- 
patch, has been a perilous blunder. I emphatically 
assert, that it has been neither a peril nor a blunder. 
IT can never forget the circumstances under which the 
Indian Universities were established. What friend of 
education in this country can afford to forget that 
although the Court of Directors, with genuine states- 
man-like foresight, recognised that England’s prime 
function in India was to superintend the tranquil 
elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard, 
and directed, at a time of profound peace, the estab- 
lishment of the Universities, the Acts of the Legis- 
lature, by which the Universities were called into 
existence, were not passed till the year of the great 
Mutiny, when the flames of rebellion were still un- 
quenched and the times might have been deemed 
searcely suited to educational advancement? Who. 
can deny that the Universities, founded upon just and 
liberal principles, under such circumstances and amid 
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such surroundings, will for ever remain as striking 
monuments of the coolness, the persistent energy and 
the generous impulses of the British race? Can it- 
then be suggested with any semblance of reason that 
the Universities so generously established, have failed 
in their object of the dissemination of European edu-, 
cation amongst our people? I have no hesitation 
that the answer should be an emphatic negative. If 
the mission of the British nation is not merely the 
maintenance of order but also the advancement of 
civilization, an organised system of high education is 
essential, because progress of civilization without pro- 
motion of education is a contradiction in terms. As 
was felicitously observed by one of my distinguished 
predecessors, who resolutely declined to be frightened 
by any talk about the dangers of education, it is 
ignorance in every form and in every class, which is a 
source of danger to the body politic, and the strength 
and stability of a government must depend, not solely 
upon force, but upon reason, upon persuasion, and 
upon the intelligent appreciation by its subjects of the 
motives and objects of their Rulers. It is undeniable 
that the spread of higher education amongst our 
people has been on the whole beneficent in the direc- 
tion indicated by Sir Courtenay Ilbert; but higher 
European education promises to the people of this 
country a great deal more, if it is wisely regulated and 
is supplemented by moral and religious culture, so as 
to foster the growth of whatever is noble in Indian 
character. Nearly forty years ago, Baron Napier, 
Governor of Madras and Chancellor of the University 
of that Province, in a memorable address, remarkable 
for prophetic insight and true statesmanship, analysed 
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and delineated with the hand of a master, the ans 
and ends to which higher European education will ulti- 
mately lead the people of this country. His Excellency 
specified four objects which the people of this country 
seemed eventually destined to attain by sedulously 
following the paths of education; first, a new basis of 
national unity, second, a rational knowledge of the 
Institutions of the East, third, self-government or the 
government of India by the Indians in a modified 
form, and fourth, participation in the general intel- 
lectual movement of the world, now and hereafter. 
Countless years, the end of which no human vision 
ean reach, nor sagacity penetrate, may roll on before 
any or all of these objects are realised. But if ever 
the time comes, when in the language of Lord 
Napier, ‘‘ the Universities of India prove to have 
done a larger duty than they have exercised else- 
where, and are found to have been not only the 
nursing mothers of learning and virtue and intellec- 
tual delights, but also the nursing mother of a new 
Commonwealth,’’ the foundation of the Universities 
in the East will prove to have been the brightest 
glory of the British race and the supremest triumph 
of statesmanship. It is meet, therefore, that we 
should commemorate the Jubilee of this University 
which has brought home to our people the gladsome 
light of western education in the past and which is 
fraught with magnificent possibilities in the future, 
and it befits the occasion that we should inscribe on 
the roll of our graduates the name of the distinguish- 
ed scientist from Europe who has honoured us by his 
presence, the names of eminent representatives of the 
other Indian Universities which are inseparably, 
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associated with us by a community of ideals 
and aspirations, and the names as well of our own 
faithful workers who have spread the fair fame of 
the University by their devotion to the cause of 
advancement of knowledge and promotion of true 
learning. . 

Graduates of the University of Calcutta, who 
have this day been invested with academic insignia, 
I call upon you to rise to the true dignity of the 
position which you have just attained and to 
recognise and fulfil the responsibility which it 
imposes. Do not imagine that the charge which I 
have addressed to every one of you on admission to 
your respective Degree, that you should in your life 
and conversation show yourself worthy of the same, 
is a meaningless platitude or an idle formula. ‘Treat 
it as the parting message of the University to each 
and every one of you who have been trained, and I 
trust, adequately equipped for the battle of life, 
under her beneficent guidance. If I were called 
upon to develop this charge, I would exhort you in 
the words of one of the greatest teachers of man- 
kind: ‘* whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” In whatever sphere of life your lot may be 
east, prove yourself to be the true children of your 
Alma Mater. Educated by the liberality of the 
State or by private munificence, strive strenuously 
to make adequate return; with anxious solicitude, 
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each of you, a bright centre of moral and intellectual 
activity like the scholars of Mediæval Europe, who 
laden with Greek and Roman learning, brought 
many of the gems of ancient lore within the reach of 
those who never had the benefits of classical educa- 
tion and knew none but the vulgar tongue. Make 
your mission the diffusion of knowledge and virtue 
and the repression of ignorance and evil. Above all, 
endeavour to attain stability of character and culti- 
vate that principle of honour, which once tainted or 
lost can never be regained. Forget not, that unless 
you are honourable men, all your talent, learning 
and industry will be in vain, and your intellectual 
powers will be a snare to yourselves and a delusion 
to others. Cultivate that humility of spirit which 
the learned and unlearned alike instinctively feel is 
the true stamp of culture and wisdom. Cultivate 
also that spirit of obedience to lawful authority, 
which is the necessary concomitant of true academic 
discipline. Make yourselves Captains of the Peace 
of the Realm and prove yourselves loyal and valu- 
able citizens, worthy of the confidence alike of your 
Rulers and of your countrymen. Show to the world, 
that education and loyalty are not only consistent, 
but that the more advanced the education, the more 
genuine the culture, the deeper the attachment to 
your Rulers. Prove to the world that genuine 
allegiance is felt by you for the nation, which by a 
liberal and enlightened educational policy, have 
brought your minds into “intimate contact with the 
spirit of the West, and show that ‘such allegiance 
may be rendered without the least relinquishment 


of your own nationality and without loss of genuine 
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pride in the magnificent legacy of your ancient 
civilization. 

Students of this University, allow not the pur- 
suit of your studies to be disturbed by extra-academic 
elements. Forget not that the normal task of the 
student, so long as he is a student, is not to make 
politics, nor to be conspicuous in political life. Take 
it as my deepest conviction, that practical polities is 
the business of men, not of boys. You have not that 
prudent firmness, that ripe experience, that sound- 
ness of judgment in human affairs, which is essential 
in politics, and will be attained by you only in the 
battle of life, in the professions and in responsible 


positions. Train yourselves, if you please, in 
Political Economy, Political Philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence and Constitutional Law; acquire an 


intelligent comprehension of the great lessons of 
History; but delude not yourselves in your youthful 
enthusiasm that the complex machinery by which a 
State is governed may be usefully. criticised and 
discussed without adequate training and laborious 
preparation. Remember further that if you affiliate 
yourselves with a party, you deprive yourselves of 
that academic freedom which is a pre-requisite to 
self-education and culture. Submit not, I implore 
you, to intellectual slavery, and abandon not your 
most priceless possession, to test, to doubt, to see 
everything with your own eyes. Take this as a 
solemn warning that you cannot with impunity and 
without serious risk to your mental health, allow 
your academic pursuits to be rudely disturbed by the 
shocks of political life. | Devote yourselves, there- 
fore, to the quiet and steady acquisition of physical, 
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intellectual and moral habits, and take to vour 
hearts the motto, 


'" Self-réverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power." 


Follow the path of virtue, which knows no distinction 
of country or colour; be remarkable for your integrity 
as for your learning, and let the world see that there 
are amongst you 


* Souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic and good— 
Helpers and Friends of mankind. 
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TI 

I make no doubt that the members of this Uni- 
versity will understand me, will feel with me, if L 
state that the present occasion is to me a moving 
one, I may say, a solemn one. I have addressed as. 
Vice-Chancellor seven ordinary Convocations before 
this day. It is now eight years ago that the con- 
fidence of the Government of India summoned me to 
the place and dignity which I shall now relinquish in 
a few days. Eight years is a long span of time, and 
as time is most truly measured by the amount of 
work that may have been achieved or attempted 
within it, these last eight years really mean for me a 
much longer period. For, although I may sincerely 
assert that from a very early stage, my life has been 
an exceptionally laborious one, the period during 
which I have presided over this University has made 
vastly greater claims on my energy and strength 
than any previous period of the same duration. I 
need not point out to you that the duties of my per- 
manent judicial office are unavoidably and unremit- 
tently heavy; nor need I refer to all those minor— 
but® in their aggregate, by no means slight—calls on 
my time and working power, which a man in a certain 
rank and station cannot decline. Nor need I dwell 
on the fact that the duties of the Vice-Chancellor of 
one of the great Indian Universities are not exactly 
light or unimportant, under any circumstances; 
even the routine work of an uneventful period) 
consumes much time, a demands a good deal 
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of patience, if nothing more; and I believe no 
Vice-Chancellor has ever passed, even through one 
of the normal terms of office, without an occasional 
call to grapple with business of grave import and 
high responsibility. But, in my case, the period of 
office has not only been unusually long, but it has 
imposed upon the business head of the University, 
an absolutely unprecedented burden of toil and res- 
ponsibility. No doubt, I entered on my University 
work with a clear discernment of what in general 
awaited me. I assumed office at a time when, after 
a strenuous and protracted effort, the Senate had 
failed to complete the New Regulations required to 
be framed by the Indian Universities Act, and the 
tirst duty devolving upon me was to preside over the 
deliberations of a Special Committee appointed to 
frame a complete body of New Regulations for pro- 
mulgation by the Government of India. The task 
was onerous in the extreme, notwithstanding the 
valuable drafts prepared bythe Senate as the result 
of many months of deliberation, and in spite of gener- 
ous assistance of able and experienced colleagues. 
The next urgent task—a task infinitely more trying 
than the one first accomplished—was actually to re- 
shape the life and working of the University, on the 
basis of what had been settled in theory. The task 
was one to make even the most courageous and am- 
bitious aspirant to the dignity of Vice-Chancellorship 
pause and consider. The general aims to be worked 
for, no doubt, were indicated with suflicient clear- 
ness by the Indian Universities Act and by the New 
Regulations framed in accordance therewith. But 
masses of details—the order otf work, the constitution 
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of new agencies, the modes of procedure and other 
like matters—had to be determined independently, 
and it was manifest that the true practical difficulties 
would reveal themselves only in the course of 
operations. It would be difficult, hardly possible, in 
fact, to characterise in one brief sentence all the 
demands the Indian Universities Act made on the 
Universities—thorough re-organisation, reform, revo- 
lution, each of these terms would, in a way, be 
justified, but would express one aspect only. But I 
was sanguine and cheerful at the time: T appreciated 
the honour of the call to the helm of affairs at so 
critical a period, and it had always been my ambition 
to be allowed to do something—something great as I 
flattered myself in my youthful dreams—for the good 
and the glory of my Alma Mater. The thought that 
the opportunity had come delighted me; my imagi- 
nation was fascinated by the picture of all that 
might be accomplished, and the idea of great obstacles 
to be overcome only heightened my energy. I ac- 
cepted office.—And then, indeed, there began for me 
a time of great toil and trouble! Do not, I pray, tax 
me with undue egotism, if in this part of my address I 
so frequently have to refer to myself, to my work, to 
my troubles. My labours and my troubles have been 
shared by many, and I rejoice in the opportunity 
now afforded to me to give emphatic public expression 
to the sincere gratitude I owe to all those individuals 
or corporate entities—who in the course of the last 
eight years have co-operated with me so strenuously, 
willingly sacrificing leisure and convenience. Greatest 
of all is my debt to that Body which, although 
not ultimately responsible for the policy of the 
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University, yet shares with the Vice-Chancellor the 
high responsibility of initiating all important new 
measures, [ mean the Syndicate. Throughout these 
eight years, with the sole exception of a few weeks’ 
holidays, there has been a long Syndicate meeting on 
every Saturday—not to mention numerous extra meet- 
ings—and on no occasion were we compelled to adjourn 
owing to the absence of a quorum. Indeed, I have 
‘ample reason to felicitate myself on the help of 
colleagues so nobly, so generously responding to the 
often rather merciless claims I had to make on them. 
My debt to them is immense. At the same time, it 
is a fact that in all the more important branches of 
University work, the Vice-Chancellor himself neces- 
sarily has to exercise two functions to which the 
highest responsibility attaches—he has to introduce 
new important measures, and he has to guide the 
Syndicate to profitable and if possible unanimous re- 
solutions to be laid before the Senate. These duties 
are not light ones, even in calm and non-controversial 
periods, but they become grave, nay formidable, im 
times of storm and stress, when circumstances demand 
vital changes and drastic measures, and you all know 
that such were the circumstances during the last eight 
years. Reforms of the most incisive kind had to be 
earried through in every department of University life; 
demands formerly unheard of had to be made on all 
who claimed privileges in connection with the Uni- 
versity. The mere routine labour to which all this gave- 
rise was, I may truly say, enormous; but what was 
much more burdensome was the anxiety, the mental 
distress, unavoidably caused by business of this des- 
cription. I do not so much mean apprehension and) 
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anxiety as to the success of new measures proposed; 
what I have in my mind rather is the necessity under 
which the advocate of revolutionary steps sees himself 
to challenge opposition, to hurt the feeiings, possibly 
of the best of friends, to incur the risk of having his 
motives and aims misconceived and misinterpreted, to 
attack what are called vested rights and traditional 
privileges. All this distress, all this bitterness, we the 
working members of this University have tasted in 
full measure. The last eight years, in truth, have been 
years of unremittent struggle; difficulties and obstacles 
kept springing up like the heads of the Hydra, each 
head armed with sharp and often venomous fangs. A 
late lamented member of the Syndicate once very 
aptly alluded to the toil of the Syndicate and the Vice- 
‘Chancellor as truly Herculean. Of myself, I may say 
with good conscience that if often I have not spared 
others, I have never spared myself. For years now, 
every hour, every minute I could spare from other un- 
avoidable duties—foremost among them the duties of 
my judicial ofice—has been devoted by me to Uni- 
versity work. Plans and schemes to heighten the 
efficiency of the University have been the subject of 
my day dreams into which even a busy man lapses 
from time to time; they have haunted me in the hours 
of nightly rest. To University concerns, I have 
sacrificed all chances of study and research, possibly, 
to some extent, the interests of family and friends, 
and certainly, I regret to say, a good part of my health 
and vitality. Do not imagine, however, that I repine 
at the sacrifices made. I have had my reward in 
many ways. I need not remind you that great com- 
' fort springs from the consciousness of rectitude of 
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purpose, from the conviction that the cause to which 
one devotes all his strength and for which one re- 
nounees the ordinary delights of life, is a high and 
sacred one. But, in addition, I have enjoyed many 
bright moments of a more definite character. I have 
been cheered by expressions of confidence and appro- 
bation on the part of successive Chancellors and 
Rectors, by the sympathy and applause of friends, by 
a long continued series of suecesses, and even the 
constant toil and strife have not been devoid of in- 
spiriting effect, for, as you know, there is such a feel- 
ing as the * joy of battle.’ Much of those successes 
was of a merely transient nature, but much also per- 
sist, may claim to be called permanent, nay imperish- 
able. For it would be false modesty on my part, now 
that I am about to vacate the office of Vice-Chan-, 
cellor, not to acknowledge that during my term it was 
given to the Senate, to the Syndicate and to myself, 
to render to our University services the greatness of 
which cannot be disputed. I confess to a feeling of 
high pride when my thought dwells on what has been 
accomplished within the last eight years. I will not 
detain you with anything like a complete enumeration 
of details and will say nothing as to all those measures, 
highly important as they were, which aimed at no 
more than the reform and improvement of existing 
‘agencies and institutions. A higher feeling of pride 
and satisfaction naturally connects itself with the 
thought that a considerable portion of what we have 
accomplished may be designated as a new creation, 
that we have planned and carried out what had pre- 
‘viously hardly been imagined and certainly not at- 
tempted either here or in any other Indian University. 
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It is no slight thing to have initiated, at any rate, a 
comprehensive scheme for the satisfactory housing 
and the superintendence of the entire student popula- 
tion, a scheme, the fulfilment of which has been 
unhappily retarded by the lack of needful funds. It 
is no slight thing to have effected a total reform of 
legal education in Bengal and to have built up a noble 
University Law College, where instruction in Law is 
imparted to hundreds of students on a plan infinitely 
more methodical and comprehensive than anything in 
the same line ever dreamt of in India. It is a great 
thing to have found means to open once more, to the 
gain and benefit of our University, the sources of 
private liberality which for so many years seemed to 
have run completely dry. And—here I must confess. 
_to a feeling of quite peculiar quality and intensity in 
which there are blended proud delight, reverential 
gratitude to divine Providence, a deep sense of obli- 
gation to all our kind helpers from Government down- 
wards—it is a truly great thing to have contributed to- 
wards that great widening and raising of the functions 
of our University which has accomplished itself within 
the last three years, to have assisted at the birth of 
the Teaching University of Caleutta. As to the history 
of this great, this epoch-making movement, I need not 
add anything to what I have said in an earlier part 
of this address. I realise to the fullest extent how far 
we are as yet from the complete establishment of 
those Teaching Faculties which our Gracious King- 
Emperor, in his reply to our loyal address, pointed. 
out as constituting the most urgent need of our Uni- 
versity; but I think we are entitled to feel largely 
satisfied with the beginning we have made. The 
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gathering of the highest section of our present teach- 
ing staff was indeed a laborious and delicate task, 
but our labours have not been without, an ample 
measure of reward. I rejoice to see the Chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, called after our 
Gracious Sovereign, filled by my distinguished friend 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, who, we all hope, will now 
find the long-desired leisure to give its final form to 
the great Synthetic System of Thought which he has 
been silently elaborating during so many years. It 
fills me with special pride that in Dr. William Henry 
Young, we have a Hardinge Professor of Mathematics 
of the very highest eminence, one of the great leaders 
in the domain of modern mathematical speculation. It 
is a source of infinite satisfaction to me that we have 
been. able to engage for the Chair of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, associated with the name of His 
Excellency the Governor, the services of Dr. George 
Thibaut, a man in whose mind study and reading of 
the widest extent and continued during a_ lifetime, 
have matured the golden fruit of wisdom, and who is 
fitted, as few indeed are, to do full justice to all the 
aspects and phases of Indian life and Indian intellec- 
tual development throughout the ages. I congratu- 
late myself and the University on our having prevailed 
on a man so intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of higher education in Calcutta and so justly 
revered and loved by many, as Professor Henry 
Stephen, to undertake the teaching of English Litera- 
ture in our M.A. Classes, with the collaboration of 
Professor Robert Knox, a distinguished alumnus of 
the University of Oxford. I welcome, in Professor 
Hamilton and Professor Strauss worthy representatives 
16 
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of modern English economic thought on the one hand, 
of the great philological schools of Germany on the 
other hand. I note with special delight that m the 
ranks of our M.A. Lecturers also, there are men sọ 
distinguished for powers of original thought as Dr. 
Syamadas Mookerjee and Dr. Hiralal Haldar, to 
mention two only of the most brilliant names. I 
think with pride and deep satisfaction of the new 
University College of Science, the foundation stone of 
which it was given to us to lay yesterday, and of the 
highly competent staff of teachers and investigators 
who before long will be congregated there,—foremost 
among them Dr. Prafullachandra Ray, of whom 
Caleutta, Bengal and India are so justly proud. In 
addition to all these teachers, permanently attached 
io us, I recall to your minds the series of European 
scholars of the highest distinction, who, as Readers 
of the University, have delivered to our students 
special courses of lectures—Dr. Felix Schuster, Dr. 
Gilbert Walker, Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Dr. 
Hermann Jacobi, Dr. Paul Vinogradoff and others— 
the lectures of all of whom have been or will shortly 
be published by our University. Nor must I forget 
our Indian Readers and lectures like those delivered 
by Babu Dineschandra Sen on the History of Bengali 
Literature, which also mark an epoch in their way. I 
may further recall to your mind the series of excellent 
theses written in recent years by Graduates of the Uni- 
versity for the Degree of Doctor in the several 
Faculties, for the Jubilee Research Prize and for the 
Griffith Memorial Prize. Truly, the signs of the 
awakening of higher intellectual and scholarly ambi- 
“tions among our students are not absent; a new 
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spirit is abroad amongst us also. It is evident to me 
that the educated section of my countrymen is con- 
vinced that new intellectual agencies, new organisa- 
tions for the advance of knowledge, learning and re- 
search are an imperious need of the times, that they 
are satisfied that the University of Calcutta should 
be the leader in the new movement, and that what 
so far we have accomplished has their approval and 
has inspired them with that confidence in our powers 
and good-will which we require for our further ad- 
vance. I repeat, the thought of all this is a deep 
comfort to my soul. 

The joy and pride to which I confess are not, 
however, all unmixed. I too vividly remember, I too 
intensely feel the after-effects of all the struggles we 
had to pass through before the accomplishment of our 
aims, not to feel at times seriously anxious as to the 
future of what I may call the New University. 
Though much has been done, more remains to be done. 
and who knows what the future may bring. I at 
times truly feel like the care-worn toiler of the soil, 
when, on fields first brought under the plough by him, 
he at last sees the earliest tender green shoots issue 
from the ground. He dwells in remembrance on the 
long series of hard labours he had to undergo in order 
to carry things so far—the felling of trees, the digging 
out of stubborn roots. and stones, the draining of 
marshy soil, the clearing of obstructive weeds, and 
then finally the toils of ploughing and sowing. Now, 
at last, the first fruits of all this labour begin to show 
themselves, refreshing his eyes and gladdening his 
heart. But yet how much may not intervene before 
full fruition is obtained, before, from the delicate 
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emerald shoots there have risen the serried ranks of 
rigid ears, each of them proudly balancing at the top 
its little treasury of golden grains, and, again, how 
much may not happen before all those precious grains 
have been safely gathered and stored in barns, ready 
to supply wholesome food for the cultivator, for his 
family, for his tribe. Untimely drought may wither 
the young stalks, storms and rain may beat down the 
` ears, fierce hail may lacerate them, noxious insects 
may destroy the ripening grain. The cultivator has 
done his best; he now stands helpless; nothing is left 
to him, but to hope, to pray and to trust. I repeat, 
I at times feel like that toiler of the fields. 

I too, or let me rather say, we too—I and my 
helpers—have worked in the sweat of our brows, have 
spent laborious days and anxious nights; we too have 
hoped for a glorious harvest, a harvest not palpable 
but not the less real on that account, a harvest in the 
fields of the spirit and the intellect, supplying nourish- 
ment which a great people needs, no less than whole- 
some material bread, pure water, a pure atmosphere. 
We have prepared the ground and now see the first. 
fruit of our labours. But here also how much may not 
happen to prevent the full ripening of the harvest. I 
must admit that when I recall to memory all the diffi- 
culties it gave us such heavy trouble to overcome, and 
when I picture to myself in my imagination all the 
difficulties that may beset the future path of the Uni- 
versity, I have moments of deep anxiety. The steady 
opposition which we had to face is not yet crushed ,— 
and it is all the more dangerous when it chooses to 
inove in the dark. Sympathy has failed us in quarters. 
where we had a right to demand it, and where we con- 


} 
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fidently reckoned on it. But more even than well de- 
fined opposition and clearly declared want of sym- 
pathy, I dread want of fortitude and energy on the 
part of those who at the bottom view our efforts with 
approbation, I dread that pusillanimity which shrinks 
at the first rough collision with determined hostility, 
that cowardly spirit of compromise which so often in- 
duces the weak man to accept a fraction of the reward 
for which he has hitherto contended, while one resolute 
step in advance, one bold thrust of the arm, might 
have secured for him the whole glorious prize. All 
these dangers I vividly realise, and hence my feelings 
are sometimes not unlike those of the husbandman 
when he sees dark clouds massing on the horizon and 
hears the muffled sound of distant thunder. To me 
also, nothing is left but to hope, to pray, to trust. 
But far be it from me to close this address of 
mine on a note of fear and despondency. The spectres 
of doubt and apprehension which at times crowd 
round the bravest even, vanish into nothingness when 
faced with resolution. When all is said and done, 
there is alive in the depths of my soul the unshakable 
conviction that I and my helpers have, during these 
last years, fought a good fight; that the light, which 
has kept beckoning us onward on our rough and dark 
path was not the fitful gleam of a will-o’-the-wisp, 
but the steady radiance of a pure and holy flame for 
ever burning in a glorious temple however far remote— 
a shrine dedicated to the worship of Truth and the 
Ideal. Let us, therefore, advance, the banner of pro- 
gress in hand, with bold but not unwary steps, draw- 
ing confidence and inspiration from the consciousness 
that so many of the best and truest men cf our people 
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are in full sympathy with us; that the rising genera- 
tion has availed itself with eagerness, nay enthusiasm, 
of the new opportunities we have created for higher 
studies; that the sparks of the new inextinguishable 
fire kindled in our midst have already leapt to all 
parts of India, and that the Sister Universities are 
eager to imitate and emulate what we have boldly 
initiated. I feel that a mighty new spirit has been 
aroused, a spirit that will not be quenched; and this 
conviction, indeed, is a deep comfort to me at the 
moment when I take leave from work dear to me for 
so many weighty reasons. The workers pass away; 
the solid results of their work remain and fructify. I 
thus bid farewell to office and fellow workers, not 
without anxiety for the future of my University, but 
yet with a great measure of inward contentment: and 
—let this be my last word—from the depths of my 
soul, there rises a fervent prayer for the perennial 
welfare of our Alma Mater—for whom it was given to. 
me to do much work and suffer to some extent—and 
of that greater parental divinity to whom even our 
great University is a mere hand- anions as it were— 
my beloved Motherland. 





H. I. M. King George V (born 3rd June, 1865) . 
A PANORAMA OF INDIA * 
At GUILDHALL (l7ra May, 1906) 


The seven months’ absence has been to us a 
happy and interesting experience. Still, we rejoice to . 
be at home again, and are thankful to God that He 
has spared us to return to our children and to those 
that are dear to us. It is nearly five years ago that 
the Princess of Wales and I were entertained. by the 
Lord Mayor and the City of London in this ancient 
hall on the termination of our memorable tour to our 
sister nations beyond the seas. We are met here to- 
day under similar circumstances, and the conclusion 
of our visit to the great Indian Empire may, I think, 
be regarded as the completion of the mission originally 
entrusted to us by the King. It is a great satisfaction 
to us that we have been privileged to visit nearly every 
part of the British Empire. In thus accomplishing 
what has been the ambition of our lives, the Princess 
and I desire to express our sincere gratitude to the 
country for having enabled us to make this long 
voyage in such a fine vessel as the Renown. No less 
warmly do we thank the Government of India for the 
admirable arrangements for our railway journeys of 
nearly nine thousand miles, which were made with 
every possible consideration for our convenience and 


Mion: “ The King to His People " by kind permission -of 
the publishers, Messrs. Williams and Norgate, London. ia 
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safety. It may, perhaps, interest you to know that 
we' spent twenty-eight nights in our comfortable 
train. From the 9th of November, the day of our 
brilliant reception on landing at Bombay, until the 
moment of our departure from Karachi on the 19th of 
March, we!were welcomed everywhere with a display 
of enthusiasm and affection which profoundly touched 
us, and the memory of which will never fade from our 
minds. We were still more impressed by the un- 
mistakable proofs of genuine devotion and personal 
attachment to the King-Emperor. At every place we 
visited. where my dear father had been thirty years 
ago, the event was spoken of with the kéenest interest 
and pride, not only by those who remember seeing 
him, but also by the younger generation. 

Although we were welcomed everywhere by 
happy, holiday-making crowds which thronged the 
gaily-decorated streets, we did not forget the misery 
and poverty which, alas! existed in certain districts 
afflicted by famine through which we passed. When 
at Gwalior, I had the opportunity of inspecting a 
famine camp, and saw with sad interest, but with 
satisfaction, the excellent arrangements effectively 
carried out for mitigating the sufferings of upwards of 
6,000 men, women and children, who were there 
employed, fed, and cared for. 

Our visits to several of the great Feudatory 
States will always be reckoned among the happiest 
and most interesting of our experiences. We were 
received by the respective rulers and their peoples with 
the warmest enthusiasm, with all the gorgeousness 
and circumstance of old Indian customs, and by them 
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social intercourse with many of these great Princes, 
and I was impressed with their loyalty and personal 
allegiance to the Crown, their nobility of mind, their 
chivalrous nature, and the great powers which they 
possess for doing good. I might mention that in 
several of these States the Imperial Service troops are 
an important feature. They are raised, equipped, and 
maintained by the Princes themselves, to be placed 
at our disposal in case of war. Though these States 
supply their own officers, these regiments are under 
the guidance and inspection of British Officers; and it 
is to be hoped that this excellent movement may be 
extended throughout all the Feudatory States. 

No one could possibly fail to be struck with the 
wonderful administration of India. Time did not per- 
mit of our leaving the beaten track for the interior of 
the country, and thereby gaining an insight into the 
machinery of that most efficient organisation, the 
Government of a district. But we had cpportunities 
of seeing at the headquarters of the Presidencies and 
of the different Provinces the general and admirable 
working of the Civil Service. At the same time, we 
realised that it is a mere handful of highly-educated 
British officials, often living a hard and strenuous life, 
frequently separated from their fellow-countrymen, 
and subject to the trials and discomforts of the plains, 
who were working hand-in-hand with representatives 
of the different races in the administration of enor- 
mous areas, in the government of millions of people. 

During the month of December, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rawal Pindi, I had the pleasure of staying 
with Lord Kitchener in his camp of mancuvres, and 
witnessed operations on an extended scale between 
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two armies numbering in all over 55,000 men, termi- 
nating in a review and march past of the largest force 
ever brought together in India in time of peace. I 
was struck with the general fitness and the splendid 
appearance of the British troops, with the physique 
and power of endurance of the Native Army, and the 
dash of its cavalry, while throughout the army I found 
an earnest desire for increased efficiency and for readi- 
ness to take the field. I was specially glad to have 
this opportunity of being associated with our magnifi- 
cent army in India under such practical conditions. I 
am proud to say that during my tour I was able to 
inspect 143,000 troops. 

Having seen several colleges and other educational 
institutions in different parts in India, I gained some 
slight idea of the efforts that are being made to place 
within the reach of all classes a liberal education. Let 
me take as an example the great Mohammedan college 
and school at Aligarh, which is supported and 
controlled by the private enterprise of Mohammedan 
gentlemen from all parts of India. A residential] sys- 
tem similar to that at Oxford and Cambridge has been 
adopted. At the same time athletics are not neglected, 
and in all schools and colleges there is much emula- 
tion in cricket and football. Undoubtedly, such insti- 
tutions must materially affect the formation of cha- 
racter in future generations. 

If I were asked to’name any general impressions 
which I have formed during this exceptional but all too 
short experience, they would be that I have learnt to 
appreciate the fact that India cannot be regarded as 
one country. We talk casually of going to India. But 
the majority of us, perhaps, do not realise that it is. & 
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continent with an area equal to the whoie of Europe, 
without Russia, containing a population of 300,000,000: 
of diverse races, languages, and creeds, and many 
different grades of civilisation. I was struck with its 
immense size, its splendour, its numerous races, its 
varied climate, its snow-capped mountains, its bound- 
less deserts, its mighty rivers, its architectural monu- 
ments, and its ancient traditions. I have realised the 
patience, the simplicity of life, the loyal devotion, and 
the religious spirit which characterises the Indian 
peoples. I know also their faith in the absolute justice 
and integrity of our rule. 

I cannot help thinking from all I have heard and 
seen that the task of governing India will be made the 
easier if we, on our part, infuse into it a wider element 
of sympathy. I will venture to predict that to such 
sympathy there will be an ever-abundant and genuine 
response. May we not also hope fora still fuller 
measure of trust and confidence in our earnest desire 
and efforts to promote the well-being, and to further 
the best interests, of every class? 

In speaking of my impressions, I should like very 
briefly to record a few of those scenes and incidents 
‘which will be to us of lasting value. Would that I 
were able in any way to picture our arrival in 
Bombay, amid the greetings and hearty acclamations 
of its cosmopolitan population, dressed in every con- 
eeivable colour, and all beneath the clearest blue of 
an Eastern sky. Quitting Bombay in tropical heat, 
my thoughts carry me from there over hundreds of 
miles, almost as far as from London to Constantinople, 
to the rigorous climate of the Khyber Pass. The Union 
Jack, floating over the fortress of Jamrud, reminds us 
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that British protection is guaranteed to the caravans 
that pass twice a week to and from Afghanistan, 
throughout this twenty-five miles of neutral territory. 
At, Lundi Kotal, the further entrance of the Pass, five 
British officers and a regiment of Afridis—that tribe 
which only a few years ago was fighting against us— 
now garrison this lonely outpost to our Indian 
Empire: To the historic stronghold of Ali Musjid came 
the leading Khans, each bringing offerings of good will 
in the shape of the pick of their flocks cf sheep, and 
the finest specimens of their honey. 

Contrast such wild and semi-civilised scenes with 
Delhi and Agra, those centres of artistic wealth and 
of priceless architectural monuments, for the preser- 
vation of which, and the great care bestowed upon 
them, universal thanks are due to the late Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon. Imagine us next at Gwalior and later 
on at Benares, making our public entry under condi- 
tions impossible in any other part of the world, mount- 
ed as we were on elephants, gorgeously caparisoned, 
and passing amid escorts and troops clothed and 
equipped in all the picturesqueness of medieval page- 
antry. But, among all these varied and striking im- 
pressions, none have stirred our hearts as did the Ridge 
at Delhi, and the grounds and ruins of the Lucknow 
Residency. They recalled with vivid reality those 
glorious heroes and those thrilling deeds which will for 
ever make sacred the story of the Indian Mutiny. I 
think you will be interested to know that Colonel 
Bonham, one of the few survivors of the siege of 
Lucknow, is present here among us to-day. Although 
he was wounded three times during the siege, I am 
glad to say he is still fit and well, and was good 
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enough to act as our guide when we were at Lucknow 
in December last. 

The New Year saw us in Calcutta, the capital of 
India, and the second largest city of the British 
Empire, where our reception was most cordial and 
sympathetic. Here I had the satisfaction of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hall, a great and national memorial, the inception of 
which is chiefly due to Lord Curzon, to'be a treasure- 
house of relics and records of the life and reign of 
our late’ beloved Sovereign, whose memory is held im 
loving veneration by every race throughout the Con- 
tinent of India. If time permitted, I should like to 
dwell upon Burma, so different, as it is, from India 
in the nature of its people and in its social character- 
istics; to speak of the famous golden pagoda at 
Rangoon, of the interesting sights at Mandalay, and 
of three delightful days spent .on the great River 
Irrawaddy. Let us change the scene to Madras and 
its historic associations, so closely connected with the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. Let us pass thence 
through the hot plains of Southern India, journeying 
northwards through Benares, the metropolis ot 
Hinduism, with its sacred river and famous shrines, 
until at length we re-enter the region of frost and 
snows at Quetta, with its outpost at Chaman, 
another gateway in that wild and mountainous district 
which constitutes our north-west frontier of India. 
Leaving Quetta, we retrace our steps through that 
triumph of engineering skill, the railroad through the 
Bolan Pass; and, descending from an altitude of 
5,500 feet, we pass through the burning plains of 
Sind and reach Karachi, the rapidly growing port of 
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that province. And here we bid farewell to the 
country, where for many months we had found a 
second home and for whose people we shall preserve 
a lasting affection. ` 

But these are mere first impressions. I am fully 
aware how impossible it is to gain accurate and 
intimate knowledge of so vast a country by a visit of 
only four and a half months. Yet I would strongly 
suggest to those who are interested in the great ques- 
tions which surround the India of to-day to go there 
and learn as much as is possible by personal observa- 
tion on the spot. I cannot but think that every 
Briton who treads the soil of India is assisting to- 
wards a better understanding with the Mother 
Country, helping to break down prejudice, to dispel 
misapprehension, and to foster sympathy and brother- 
hood. Thus he will not only strengthen the old ties, 
but create new ones, and so, please God, secure a 
better understanding and a closer union of hearts 
between the Mother Country and her Indian Empire. 





Viscount Bryce (born 1888) 
SOME HINTS ON READING * 


_ Address to the Students of Rutgers (formerly 
Queen's) College, New Jersey, October, 1911. 


It has been often said that books do for us to-day 
what universities did in earlier ages. The knowledge 
that could five centuries ago have been obtained only 
from the lips of a teacher, can now be gathered from 
the printed page. Nevertheless, since it is only the 
most active and most diligent and most discerning 
minds that can dispense with the help and guidance 
of teachers to show them what to read and how to 
read, universities and colleges are scarcely less useful 
if not quite so indispensable to-day as they were before 
the invention of printing. It is, therefore, not un- 
fitting that in your college I should be asked to talk 
to you about books, the way to choose them, and the 
way to draw most profit from them. The very abun- 
dance of books in our days—a stupefying and terrify- 
ing abundance—has made it more important to know 
how to choose promptly and judiciously among them 
if one is not to spend as much time in the mere choice 
as in the use. Here you have the help of your profes- 
sors. But here you are only beginning the process oï 
education which will go on during the rest of your 


*From University and Historical Addresses, by kind per- 
mission of the author and the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan « 
Co., Ltd. / 
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life. By far the largest part of that process will, 
after you have left college, consist in your independent 
reading, so the sooner you form habits of choice and 
methods of use, the better. 

The first piece of advice I will venture to give 
you is this: Read only the best books. There are 
plenty of them, far more than you will ever find time 
to read, and when they are to be had it is a pity to 
waste time on any others. 

You may ask what I mean by the Best books. 
Passing by for the moment those which in each of the 
great world-languages we call its classics, for to these 
we shall return presently, I mean by the Best those 
from which you receive most, and can carry most 
away, in the form either of knowledge or of stimula- 
tion. When you want to learn something about a 
subject, do not fall upon the first book which you 
have heard named or which professes by its title to 
deal with that subject. Consult your teacher, or any 
well-read friend, or the librarian of the nearest public 
library. (One of the greatest services public libraries 
render is that they provide librarians usually compe- 
tent, and I believe always willing, to advise those who 
apply to them.) Be content with nothing less than 
the very best you can get. Time will be saved in the 
end. 

There is no waste more pitiable than that so 
often seen when some zealous student has, for want 
of guidance, spent weeks or months of toil in trying 
to obtain from a second or third-rate bock what he 
might have found sooner and better in a first-rate 
one. So try to read only what is good. And by 
** good ° you will not suppose me to mean what used 
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to be called “‘ improving books,’’ books written in a 
sort of Sunday School spirit for the moral benefit of 
the reader. A book may be excellent in its ethical 
tone, and full of solid information, and yet be unprofit- 
able, that is to say, dull, heavy, uninspiring, weari- 
.50me. Contrariwise, a book is good when it is bright 
and fresh, when it rouses and enlivens the mind, 
when it provides materials on which the mind can 
pleasurably work, when it leaves the reader not only 
knowing more but better able to use the knowledge 
he has received from it. 

Seventy years ago people, or at least those who 
used then to be called the preceptors of youth, talked 
as if there lay a certain virtue in dry books, or at any 
rate a moral merit in the process of plodding through 
them. It was a dismal mistake, which inflicted upon 
youth many a dreary hour. The dull book is not 
better than the lively book. Other things being equal, 
it is worse, because it requires more expenditure of 
effort to master such of its contents as are worth re- 
membering. If the edge of the tool is blunt, one must 
put forth more strength, and as there is never too 
much strength, none of it should be wasted. It may 
be asked, ** But is not the mental discipline whole- 
some? ’’ Yes, effort crowned with victory is a fine 
thing, but since there is plenty of such discipline to 
be had from the better books why go to the worse 
books for it? 

Sometimes if happens that what you want to 
learn cannot be had except from dry or even from dull 
treatises. Dryness and dulness are not the same 
thing, for the former quality may be due to the 
nature of the subject, but tke latter is the fault of the 

Lie : 
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author. Well, if there is no other book to be found, 
you must make the best of the dry and even of the 
dull. But first make quite sure that there are none 
better to be had, for though in many a subject the 
really satisfactory book has not yet been written, still 
in most subjects there is a large choice between the 
better and the worse. 

Every book ought to be so composed as to be 
capable of being read with enjoyment by those who 
bring interest and capacity to it. One cannot be 
playfully various and graphically picturesque upon 
every kind of subject. Once, in a distant British 
colony, a friend of mine was asked by a person who 
knew that he came from the University of Oxford, 
‘* What do you think of Euclid? °” My friend replied 
that Euelid’s ‘‘ Elements of Geometry '"—if that was 
what the question referred to—was a valuable 
treatise, whose reputation had been established for 
many centuries. ‘‘ Yes,” said the questioner, “‘ but 
what do you think of Euclid’s style? ’’ My friend 
answered that he had always thought more about the 
substance than about the style of Euclid, but would 
be glad to know his questioner’s opinion. ** Well,” 
said the latter, ‘‘ I consider it quite a good style, but 
too systematic.” Eloquence, variety, and wit are not 
the particular merits we look for in a scientific 
treatise, but however dry geometry or any other sub- 
ject may appear, there is all the difference between 
a book which is well arranged and well expressed, a 
book which takes a grip of the mind and affords the 
pleasure of following out a line of logical thought, and 
a book which tumbles out facts and ideas in a con- 
fused and shapeless heap. 


# 
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To you undergraduates life now seems a long 
vista with infinite possibilities. But, if you love learn- 
ing, you will soon find that life is altogether too short 
for reading half the good books from which you would 
like to cull knowledge. Let not an hour of it be 
„wasted on third-rate or €econd-rate stuff if first-rate 
stuff can be had. Goethe once said of some one he 
knew, ‘‘ He is a dull man. If he were a book, I 
would not read him.” When you find that a book is 
poor, and does not give you even the bare facts you 
are In search of, waste no more time upon it. 


The immensity of the field of reading suggests 
another question. Ought a man to*read widely, try- 
ing to keep abreast of the progress of knowledge and 
thought in the world at large, or is it better that he 
should confine himself to a very few subjects, and to 
proceed not discursively but upon some regular sys- 
tem ? 


Each alternative has its advantages, but consi- 
dering how rapidly knowledge is extending itself in 
all directions, and how every branch of it is becoming 
specialised, we must recognise that the range of attain- 
«ment possible three or even two centuries ago is now 
unattainable even by the most powerful and most in- 
-dustrious minds. To-day the choice lies between 
superficiality in a larger, and some approach to 
thoroughness in a smaller, number of topics. Between 
these alternatives there can be no doubt.as to your 
choice. Every man ought to be thorough in at least 
one thing, ought to know what exactness and accu- 
racy mean, ought to be capable _by his mastery of 
‘some one topic of having an opinion‘that is genuinely 


‘ 
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his own. So my advice to you would be to direct your 
reading chiefly to a few subjects, in one at least of 
which you may hope to make yourself proficient, and 
as regards other subjects, to be content with doing 
what you can to followthe general march of knowledge. 
You will find it hard—ind@ed impossible—to follow, 
that march in the physical sciences, unless you start 
with some special knowledge of one or more of them. 
Many of the branches into which they have been 
diverging are now so specialised that the ordinary 
reader can hardly comprehend the technical terms. 
which modern treatises employ. But as respects 
travel and history and biography, and similarly as 
respects economics, the so-called ‘‘ sociological sub* 
jects,” art, and literary criticism, it is possible for a 
man who husbands his time and spends little of it on 
newspapers or magazines, to find leisure tor the really 
striking books that are published on some of these 
topics which lie outside his special tastes. Do not, 
however, attempt to cover even the striking books on 
all of such topics. You will only dissipate your forces. 
Now and then a book appears which everybody ought 
to read, no matter how far it lies out of his range of 
study. It may be a brilliant poem. lt may be æ 
treatise throwing new light on some current question 
of home or foreign politics, about which every citizen, 
because he is a citizen, ought to try to have an opinion. 
It may be the record of some startling discovery in 
the realms of archeology, for instance, or in some 
branch of natural science. But such books are rare; 
and in particular the epoch-making scientific dis- 
coveries are seldom known at the time when the world 
first hears of them to be really epoch-muking. 
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Two questions may, however, have presented 
themselves to you. One is this: Are there not 
some indispensable books which every one is bound 
to read on pain of being deemed to be not an educated 
man? Certainly there are. Every language has its 
classics which those who gpeak the language ought to 

ave read as part of a liberal education. In our own 
tongue we have, say, a score of great authors—it 
would be easy to add another dozen, but I wish to be 
moderate and put the number as low as possible—of 
whose works every one of us is bound to have read 
enough to enable him to appreciate the author's 
peculiar quality. These of course you must read, 
though not necessarily all or nearl¥ all they have 
written. Spenser, for instance, is an English classic, 
but even so voracious a reader as Macaulay admitted 
that few could be expected to persevere to the end of. 
the ** Faery Queene.’’ Even smaller is the percent- 
age of Dryden’s works which a man may feel bound 
‘to read. Do not look for an opinion as to the percent- 
-age in the case of Robert Browning. The sooner you 
begin to read those who belong to this score, the 
better, for most of them are poets, and youth is the 
‘season in which to learn to love poetry. If you do not 
care for it then, you will hardly do so later. 

The other question is, What about fiction? LI 
can just recall an austere time, more than sixty years 
ago, when.in Britain not a few moralists and 
educators were disposed to ban novel-reading alto- 
gether to young people and to treat it even among 
their elders as an indulgence almost as dangerous as 
the use of cards, dice, and tobacco. Exceptions, 
however, were made even by the sternest of these 
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authorities. I recollect that one of them gave his 
imprimetur to two stories by an estimable 
Scottish authoress—now long forgotten—named Miss 
Brunton. These tales were entitled ‘* Discipline ” 
and ** Self-Control,” and a perusal of them was well 
fitted to discourage the young reader from indulging 
any further his taste for imaginative literature. Per- 
mitted fiction being scanty, I did attack “‘ Self- 
Control,” and just got through it, but ** Discipline ”’ 
was too much for me. Fiction is far more read now; 
being abundant and cheaper, since it comes in the 
form of magazines as well as in books. But we-have 


no Dickens, nó Thackeray, no Hawthorne, no George 
Eliot. © 


t 


Need anything more be said about fiction than 
that we should deal with it just as we should with 
other kinds of literature? Read the best; that is to 
say, read that from which you can carry away some- 
thing that enlarges the range of your knowledge and 
sets your mind working. A good story, be it a histori- 
cal romance or a picture of contemporary social 
conditions, gives something that is worth remember- 
ing. It may be a striking type of character, or a view 
of life and the influences that mould life, presented in 
a dramatie form. Or perhaps the tale portrays the 
aspects of society and manners in some other country, 
or is made a vehicle for an analysis of the heart and 
for reflections that illuminate some of the dark corners 
of human nature. Whichever of them it be that a 
powerful prece of fiction gives, the result is something 
more than mere transient amusement. Knowledge is. 
increased. Thought is set in motion. New images. 
-rise before us. It is an enrichment of the mind to- 
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have erected within it a gallery of characters, the 
creation of imaginative minds, characters who become 
as real to us as the famous characters ot history, to 
some of us possibly more real. In them we see the 
universal traits of human nature and learn to know 
_ourselves and those around us better, we comprehend 
the common temptations and aspirations, the mixture 
of motives, the way in which Fortune plays with men. 
We share the possession of this gallery with other 
educated men. It is a part of the common ‘stock of 
the world’s wealth. A 

The danger of becoming so fond of fiction as to 
care for no other sort of reading, a malady from 
ewhich some men and more women are said to suffer, 
will threaten nobody who has formed the habit of read- 
ing the kind of fiction I am trying to describe, be- 
cause he will enjoy no other kind. A boy or girl can 
usually read any sort of tale be it better or worse 
written. The story is enough for him. As he grows 
older and has read more and more of the best writers, 
his taste becomes more cultivated and exacting. 
While faults repel him more, merits attract him 
more, because he has become more capable of appre- 
ciation. At last a poor quality of fiction which is 
merely commonplace, handling threadbare themes in 
a hackneyed way, the sort of fiction into which no 
inventive or reflective thought has gone, comes to bore 
him. He can no longer read it, because it is too dull 
or too vapid. 

Prose fiction, in its higher forms, cultivates the 
imagination almost as well as history does, but poetry 
does this better than either. The pleasures of the 
imagination are among the highest we can enjoy. - 
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Unless, therefore, any one of you is so unlucky as to 
find no delight in poetry, it will always form a part 
of your reading. Not much of the highest order has 
been appearing in these later days in any country, but 
there is such an abundance from former days that you 
will never want for plenty to read and no modern — 
language possesses so much poetry of first-rate merit ` 
as does our own. 

It seems a pity that the old practice of learning 
a good deal of poetry by heart should be now falling 
into disuse, for it stored the mind in the early years of 
life with fine thoughts in fine words and helped to 
form a taste for style, seeing that style can rise to 
greater heights of perfection in poetry than in anys» 
kind of prose. As to what to read in poetry, there is 
no need in our day to warn any one against reading 
too much, and there is little to say about choice, for 
you will naturally be drawn first to the great and 
famous classics in our own and other tongues, and 
they will so form your taste that you will know how 
to choose among other verse writers. In particular do 
not omit those few great writers who have attained 
to a distinctive way of looking at the world as a whole 
(what the Germans call a Weltanschaung), those in 
whose minds and works human nature in all its 
varieties, human life in all its aspects, is mirrored. 
The author, or authors, of the Homeric poems is the 
earliest example: Goethe is one of the latest, and 
not all are poets, for Cervantes is among them. 

A man Who does not care for those whom the 
judgment of the world has approved, may conclude 
that the fault is with himself. But it is not always 
the greatest writers that give the most pleasure. Most 
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-of us have some two or three poets not classed in the 
first rank, perhaps writers whose fame has always 
been limited, to whom we frequently return because 
they express thoughts in a way which makes a special 
appeal to our own minds. Look out for these also, 
-and cherish them when you have found them. 

Though diverse wise and learned men have drawn 
up lists of what they describe as the Best Hundred 
Books, it may be doubted whether such lists have 
any use beyond that of indicating the preferences of 
their eminent compilers and the use also of recalling 
to the notice of the modern public some remarkable 
works which it had nearly forgotten. ‘She truth is 
that the excellence of a book is not absolute, i.e., the 
same for all readers alike, but rather is relative to the 
knowledge and capacities and environment of the par- 
ticular reader. Many a book of first-rate value to 4 
person prepared by education and speciul talents to 
appreciate it is useless to others not so prepared. A 
more really interesting enquiry is, What are the 
books that have made most difference to the progress 
-of the world? Such books are a part, and a signifi- 
cant part, of world-history, yet some of them would 
interest comparatively few readers to-day. 

The question of how much time should be devoted 
to the classics of other countries than our own is too 
large a one for me to enter on. Enough to say that 
whoever knows Latin or Greek or Italian or French or 
German or Spanish or Icelandic, will not need to be 
told that he ought to be just as anxious to know the 
masterpieces in’ those languages as those in his own, 
‘The ancient classics in particular give something 
-which no modern literature supplies. 
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From considering What to read, let us go on to- 
consider How to read. Here my advice to you would 
be, Read with a purpose. Bend your mind upon the 
book. Read it so as to get out of it the best it has to 
give you. You may accept this advice a- applicable 
to what is read for information, but may think it 
superfiuous if the book is a story or other work read 
for amusement, because presumably no one will per- 
severe with such a book unless it interests him. Yet 
even where the aim is amusement and the book a 
work of fiction one man may, if he read it in the right 
way, extract more benefit as well as more pleasure 
than another would do. If the story is worth reading, 
it is so because it not only appeals to our curiosity, 
but also because it pleasurably stirs our thought. 

With other kinds of literature, with science or 
philosophy or history or economics, the worth of the 
book is to be measured by whať you can carry away 
from it, and that depends mainly -on the spirit in 
which you read. The book, as already observed, 
must have quality enough to stimulate thought, to 
give you what is called a mental reaction. But how- 
ever good the quality, the reaction will not follow un- 
less you address your mind to the subject. The pur- 
pose must be either to get something—whether facts 
or ideas—which you can add to your store of know- 
ledge or else to receive a stimulus which will quicken 
your own powers of thinking and feeling. These two 
benefits usually go together. It is not the quantity 

~ of reading that counts, but the quantity and the in- 
tensity of thought that are evoked. Nothing is gained 
by skimming over hunareds or thousands of pages of 

print unless something remains from the process. So- 
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if after having honestly applied your intellect to a. 
book you do not find anything you care to carry away, 
drop it. Either it is not worth further effort, or it 
may be outside the range of your appreciation. 


You will not, however, fancy that all the books 
you may have to consult deserve careful study. If 
thoroughness is a virtue to be cultivated, still more is 
time a thing to be saved. The old maxim, “* What- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well,” is less true 
than it seems, and has led many people into a 
lamentable waste of time. Many things are worth 
doing if you can do them passably well with a little 
time and effort, which are not worth doing thoroughly 
if so to do them requires much time and effort. 
Time is the measure of everything in life, and 
every kind of work ought to be adjusted to it. One 
of the commonest mistakes we all make is spending 
ourselves on things whose value is below the value of 
the time they require. Many a book may be worth 
reading rapidly so as to extract from it the few im- 
portant facts it contains, and yet be by no means 
worth a prolonged study. Economise time in reading 
as in everything else. The adage that Time is Money 
falls far short of the truth. Time is worth more than 
money because by its judicious employment more 
enjoyment can be secured than money can purchase. 


One of the less fortunate results of the large 
amount of matter which the printing-press turns out 
in our time is the tendency it has bred to read every- 
thing hastily and unthinkingly. The man who glances 
through several newspapers in the morning and two 
or three magazines in the evening forms the habit of 
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inattention, or, more correctly, half attention. He 
reads with no intention of remembering anything 
except what directly and urgently bears upon his own 
business, and when in the scanty leisure which busi- 
ness and the practice of reading newspapers and 
magazines leave him, he takes up a book, this habit 
of half attention prevents him from applying his mind 
to what he reads. Instead of stimulating thought, 
constant reading of this kind deadens it, and the 
quantity of reading and the quantity of thinking are 
apt to be in inverse ratio to one another. To say, 
“ Don’t read without thinking,” might. De deemed to 
be that useless thing, a Counsel of Perfection: but 
L may say, “‘ Beware of the reading Habit.” It is 
one of the curses of our age. What is wanted to-day 
is less printing and less reading, but more thinking. 
Reading is easy, and thinking is hard work, but the 
one is useless without the other. 

You may ask what is the best way of trying so to 
read books as to be able to retain the best they give 
us. .If the book be one you wish to know with 
absolute thoroughness, as students at Oxford Univer- 
sity were in my time expected to know Aristotle’s 
Ethics and the history of Thucydides for our degree 
examination, you will find it a good plan to read over 
every day all that you read the day before. At first 
this is irksome, but it fixes things in your mind and 
is a Saving in the long run. Everybody has his own 
devices for recording what he deems best in what he 
reads, but I can recommend that of making very short 
notes, or references, on the fly leaf (or leaves) at the 
end and beginning of a volume of the most important 
facts or views it contains, noting the page on which 
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each occurs, so that one can refer promptly to the 
things which struck one at the time. Where a work 
is either of exceptional merit for its fertility in sugges- ` 
tion, or is specially rich in out-of-the-way facts, it 
may be worth while to bind in additional fly leaves. 
„Should the book be not one’s own but borrowed from 
a friend or a library, one must of course make the 
notes or references in a MS. note-book, and in that 
case, since the treatise will not be at hand to refer to, 
it becomes necessary to make a somewhat fuller 
abstract of the facts it is desired to remember. The 
advantege of either method is that the process of com- 
pressing the fact or view into the fewest possible 
words helps to fix it in the memory. I remember 
cases in which eight or ten entries represented the 
total results of reading a book of four hundred octavo 
pages, yet those entries might serve to make some 
dark things clear. 

The late Lord Acton, the most learned man 1! 
ever knew, was in the habit of copying out on slips of 
paper passages or sentences which he thought valu- 
able from all the volumes he perused. He had 
hundreds of cardboard boxes filled with these slips, 
the boxes being labelled with the titles of their sub- 
jects; and he seemed to know how to lay his hand 
upon any extract he wanted. Few, however, could 
hope to bring leisure and industry like his to the aceu- 
mulation of such a mass of knowledge; and he spent 
so much time in the process of gathering the opinions 
of others that he had little left for using them or for 
giving the world the fruit of his own thoughts, often 
far better worth having than that which he had 
plucked from other orchards. 
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There are those who keep note-books in which 
they enter the most remarkable facts or aphorisms or 
statements of doctrine and opinion which they en- 
‘counter in the course of their reading. For persons 
fortunate enough to have formed methodical habits 
this may be a good plan. : 

Ought reading to be systematic? Should a man 
lay down a scheme and confine himself to one or 
more subjects in which he can become proficient 
rather than spread himself out in superficial sciolism 
over a large number? 

For many of us Life answers this question by 
requiring attention to be devoted primarily to books 
which bear upon our occupation or are connected with 
it. For others again pronounced tastes point out cer- 
tain lines of reading as those in which they will find 
most pleasure. Yet there is also a third class whom 
neither their avocations nor any marked personal pre- 
ferences guide in any particular direction. My advice 
to these would be: If you have not got a definite 
taste, try to acquire one. Find some pursuit or line 
of study which you can relish, and give to it most of 
your spare time. It will be a constant spring of 
pleasure, an occupation in solitude, a distraction from 
worries, even a consolation in misfortune, to have 
something unconnected with one’s daily work to which 
one can turn for change and refreshment of spirit. 
Some branch of natural history, or some one of the 
physical sciences, is perhaps the best for this purpose, 
but any branch of history or archeology‘or art (includ- 
ing, as one of the very best, music) will serve. When 
one has such a pursuit or taste, it naturally becomes 
the central line which a man’s reading follows. In 
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advising a concentration of study upon some few 
topics, I do not suggest that you should cease to in- 
terest yourselves in the general movements of the 
world. Everyone ought to try to keep abreast of his 
time, so far at least as not to be ignorant of the great 
advances that are being made. Of most of these you 
will not be able to know much, but the more you can 
know, the better, so long as you do not scatter and 
dissipate your efforts in such wise as to become a 
mere smatterer. 

There is a maxim which, like that other venerable 
dictum already referred to, sounds good but has often 
done harm. (A book might be written with the title 
Moral Maxims and the Mischief they Do.) You all 
remember the lines: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 


With all respect to the poet, this is by no means 
true. A little learning is not dangerous so long as you 
know that it is little. Danger begins with thinking 
you. know much more than you do. It is not 
knowledge, be it great or small, but the conceit of 
knowledge, that misleads men: and the best remedy 
against this is not ignorance, but the knowing some 
one thing really well. Thoroughness in one subject 
enables a man to recognise his seantiness of attain- 
ment in other subjects, not to add that to have learnt 
any one thing well helps him in dealing with what 
ever else he touches, since he learns to discern more 
-quickly what is essential, and to make sure that his 
knowledge, even if it remains elementary, is not mere- 
ly superficial. 


1 
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Do not be surprised if after advising you to read 
thoroughly I also advise you to learn to read swiftly. 
There is no inconsistency, for thoroughness depends not 
so much on the time spent on a piece of work as upon 
the intensity wherewith the mind is concentrated upon 
it. One man will read a book in half as many hours 
as another, and yet know more of what ‘s in the book; 
and this because of his superior power of turning upon 
it the full stream of his mental energy. Only excep- 
tional minds possess this gift in high measure, as did 
Macaulay, who read a book so swiftly that he seemed 
to turn the pages almost without pausing, taking in 
at once glance all that was in them, and yet carrying 
away all that was worth remembering. But you can 
cultivate the gift by practice, and it deserves cultivat- 
ing, for it means better results with less time spent. 

The counsel of swift reading is, of course, appli- 
cable only to books which are read chiefly for their 
facts or their views, not to those whose merit lies 
largely in their style. It would be folly to gallop 
through Virgil or Keats or Charles Lamb or Heinrich | 
Heine or Chateaubriand. Not in poetry only must one 
move deliberately, but also in reading fine and 
finished prose, where every word has its fitting place 
in the sentence, and its due effect in calling up subtle: 
associations and in touching, however delicately, the 
spring of emotion. 

Finally, let me suggest that you read with inde- 
pendence. There are various spirits in which a book 
may be approached. One must not be captious, 
hunting out mistakes or blemishes. But | neither 
must one submissively assume that the author is 
always right. No author, however great, is exempt 
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from error. ‘True it is that modesty is always in 
order, and deference due to writers of established 
credit. We must take them as likely to be wiser 
than we are. Nevertheless, if you wish to profit by 
your reading, do not forget to serutinise each argu- 
ment as it is presented, each inference drawn, each 
maxim delivered, to see if it be justified by the facts. 
Sound criticism seeks rather to discover and appre- 
ciate merits than to note faults; but however ready 
we may be to admire, we must test our author as we 
go along, and make sure that the view we accept 
from him is formed not because he has given it but 
because he has convinced us that it is correct. As 
your forefathers said that perpetual vigilance is the 
price of freedom, so you may say that it is also the 
price of learning. In a free country every citizen is 
responsible for the formation of his opinions, and 
must take them neither from newspapers nor from 
platform speeches. So in the domain of knowledge 
a man will lose half the benefit of his study if he 
reads in a passively receptive way, neglecting to apply 
his own judgment. Often he will not be able to test 
his author. Often when he differs from his author the 
author will be right, and he wrong in venturing to 
differ. Nevertheless, such error is better than an in- 
dolent acquiescence which brings to bear no inde- 
pendent thought. 

To say this is to repeat in different words the re- 
mark that the reading which counts is the reading 
which, in making a man think, stirs and exercises and 
polishes the edge of his mind. The end of study is not 
to possess knowledge as a man possesses the coins in 
his purse, but to make knowledge a part of ourselves, 

18 
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that is, to turn knowledge into thought, as the food 
we eat is turned into the life-giving and nerve-nourish- 
ing blood. It is to have a mind so stored and equipped 
that it shall be to each man, as to the imprisoned sage, 
his kingdom, of which no one can deprive him. When 
you have begun by forming the habit of thinking as 
you read, and exercising your own judgment freely, 
though modestly, you will find your tooting grow 
firmer and surer as you advance, and will before long 
know for yourselves what to read and how to read. 
Life has few greater pleasures. 





. 
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Alice Meynell 
CLOUD * ‘ 


: During a part of the year London does not see 


the clouds. Not to see the clear sky might seem her 


chief loss but that is shared by the rest of England, 
and is, besides, but a slight privation. Not to see the 
clear sky is, elsewhere, to see the cloud. But not so 
in London. You may go for a week or two at a time, 


-eyen though you hold your head up as you walk, and 
even though you have windows that really open, and 


yet you shall see no whole cloud, or but a single edge, 
the fragment of a form. 

Guillotine windows never wholly oper, but are 
filled with a.doubled glass towards the sky when you 
open them towards the street. They are, therefore, a 
sure sign that for all the years when no other windows 
were used in London, nobody there cared much for 
the sky, or even knew so much as whether there were 
a sky. 

But the privation of cloud is indeed a graver Joss 
than the world knows. ‘Terrestrial stenery is much, 
but it is not all. Men go in search of it; but the 
celestial scenery journeys to them. It goes its way 
round the world. It has no nation, it costs no weari- 
ness, it knows no ‘bonds. ‘The terrestrial scenery— 


, the tourist’ s—is a prisoner-compared with this. The 


tourist’ s scenery moves indeed, . but only like 
* 
. From Cloud of Life anit other’ Essays by kind permisgion 
of the author and the publisher, win Jobn Daae; London. 


4 
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Wordsworth’s maiden, with earth’s diurnal course; 
it is made as fast as its own graves. And for its 
changes it depends upon the mobility of the skies. 
The mere green flushing of its own sap makes only 
the least of its varieties; for the greater it must wait 
upon the visits of the light. Spring and autumn avé 
inconsiderable events in a landscape compared with 
the shadows of a cloud. 

The cloud controls the light, and the mountains 
on earth appear or fade according to its passage; they 
wear so simply, from head to foot, the luminous gray 
or the emphatic purple, as the cloud permits, that. 
their own local colour and their own local season are 
lost and cease, effaced before the all-important mood 
of the cloud. 

The sea has no mood except that of the sky and 
of its winds. It is the cloud that, holding the sun's 
rays in a sheaf as a giant holds a handful of spears, 
strikes the horizon, touches the extreme edge with a 
delicate revelation of light, or suddenly puts it out 
and makes the foreground shine. 

Every one knows the manifest work of the cloud 
when it descends and partakes in the landscape obvi- 
ously, lies half-way across the mountain slope, stoops 
to rain heavily upon the lake, and blots out part of the 
view by the rough method of standing in front of it. 
But its-greatest things are done from its own place, 
aloft. Thence does it distribute the sun. 

Thence does it lock away between the hills ang 
valleys more mysteries than a poet conceals, but, like 
him, not by interception. Thence it writes out and 
cancels all the tracery of Monte Rosa, or lets the’ 
pencils of the sun renew them. Thence, hiding 
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nothing, and yet making dark, it sheds deep colour 
upon the forest land of Sussex, so that, seen from the 
hills, all the country is divided between grave blue 
and graver sunlight. 

And all this is but its influence, its secondary 
work upon the world. Its own beauty is unaltered 
when it has no earthly beauty to improve. It is 
always great: above the street, above the suburbs, 
above the gas-works and the stucco, above the faces 
of painted white houses—the painted surfaces that 
have been devised as the only things able to vulgarise 
light, as they catch it and reflect it grotesquely from 
their importunate gloss. This is to be well seen on a 
sunny evening in Regent Street. 

Even here the cloud is not so victorious as when 
it towers above some little landscape of rather paltry 
interest—a conventional river heavy with water, 
gardens with their little evergreens, walks, and 
shrubberies; and thick trees, impervious to the light, 
touched, as the novelists always have it, with 
“ autumn tints.” High over these rises, in the 
enormous scale of the scenery of clouds, what no man 
expected—an heroic sky. Few of the things that 
were ever done upon earth are great enough to 
be done under such a heaven. It was surely designed 
for other days. It is for an epic world. Your eyes 
sweep a thousand miles of cloud. What are the dis- 
tances of earth to these, and what are the distances 
of the clear and cloudless sky? The very horizons of 
he landscape are near, for the round world dips so 
soon; and the distances of the mere clear sky are un- 
measured—you rest upon nothing until you come to a 
star, and the star itself is immeasurable. 
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But in the sky of ‘‘ sunny Alps "’ of clouds the 
sight goes farther, with conscious flight, than it could 
ever have journeyed otherwise. Man would not 
have known distance veritably without the clouds. 
There are mountains indeed, precipices and deeps, to: 
which those of the earth are pigmy. Yet the sky- 
heights, being so far off, are not overpowering by 
disproportion, like some futile building fatuously 
made too big for the human measure. The cloud in 
its majestic place composes with a little Perugino- 
tree. For you stand or stray in the futile building, 
while the cloud is no mansion for man, and out of 
reach of his limitations: 

The cloud, moreover, controls the sun, not mere- 
ly by keeping the custody of his rays, but by becom- 
ing the counsellor of his temper. The cloud veils an 
angry sun, or, more terribly, lets fly an angry ray, 
suddenly bright upon. tree and tower, with iron-gray 
storm for a background. Or when anger had but 
threatened, the cloud reveals him, gentle beyond 
hope. It makes peace, constantly, just before sunset. 

it is in the confidence of the winds, and wears 
their colours. There is a heavenly game, on south- 
west wind days, when the clouds are bowled by. a 
breeze from behind the evening. They are round and 
brilliant, and come leaping up from the horizon for 
hours. This is a frolic and haphazard sky. 

All unlike this is the sky that has a centre, and 
stands composed about it. As the clouds marshalled 
the earthly mountains, so the clouds in turn are now . 
ranged. The tops of all the celestial Andes aloft are 
swept at once by a single ray, warmed with a single 
colour. Promontory after league-long promontory of 
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a stiller Mediterranean in the sky is called out of mist 
and gray by the same finger. The cloudland is 
very great, but a sunbeam makes all its nations and 
continents sudden with light. 

All this is for the untravelled. All the winds 
bring him this scenery. It is only in London, for 
part of the autumn and part of the winter, that the 
unnatural smoke-fog comes between. And for many 
and many a day no London eye can see the horizon, 
or the first threat of the cloud like a man’s hand. 
There never was a great painter who had no exquisite 
horizons, and if Corot and Crome were right, the 
Londoner loses a great thing. 

He loses the coming of the cloud, and when it 
is high in air he loses its shape. A cloud-lover is not 
content to see a snowy and rosy head piling into the 
top of the heaven; he wants to see the base and the 
altitude. The perspective’of a cloud is a great part 
of its design—whether it lies so that you can look 
along the immense horizontal distances of its floor, or 
whether it rears so upright a pillar that you look up 
its mountain steeps in the sky as you look at the rising 
heights of a mountain that stands, with you, on the 
earth, 

The cloud has a name suggesting darkness; 
nevertheless, it is not merely the guardian of the sun’s 
rays and their director. It is the sun’s treasurer; it 
holds the light that the world has lost. We talk of 
sunshine and moonshine, but not of cloud-shine, which 
is yet one of the illuminations of our skies. A shining 
cloud is one of the most majestic of all secondary 
lights. If the reflecting moon is the bride, this is the 
friend of the bridegroom. 
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Needless to say, the cloud of a thunderous sum- 
mer is the most beautiful of all. It has spaces of a 
gray for which there is no name, and no other cloud 
looks over at a vanishing sun from such heights of blue 
air. The shower-cloud, too, with its thin edges, comes 
across the sky with so influential a flight that no ship 
going out to sea can be better worth watching. The 
dullest thing perhaps in the London streets is that 
people take their rain there without knowing anything 
of the cloud that drops it. It is merely rain, and 
means wetness. The shower-cloud there has limits of 
time, but no limits of form, and no history whatever. 
It has not come from the clear edge of the plain to 
the south, and will not shoulder anon the hill to the 
north. The rain, for this city, hardly comes or goes; 
it does but begin and stop. No one looks after it on 
the path of its retreat. 





a IIa 
Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble) 


THE INDIAN SAGAS * 


Unseen, but all pervasive, in the life of every 


community, is the great company of the ideals, No 

decalogue has half the influence over human conduct 

that is exercised by a single drama or a page of narra- 

tive. The theory of chivalry interests us, but the 
oy seddylls of the King help to mould our character. 

The whole of history, in so far as it may be known, 
is the common possession of the race; but, in addition 
to this, every language makes its own contribution of 
literary creations, and national custom determines the 
degree in which these shall become available to all 
classes of the community, thereby reacting upon the 
national type. Few have considered how much might 
be done to ennoble and dignify common life in 
England by a wider dispersion of the love for 
Shakespeare. As it is, the Bible being the only book 
that is used in this sense, the careers and opinions— 
of a few Syrian shepherds are apt- tobe more- -potent 
amon Jhan that great Brutus, Desdemona, 

eir kindred, who are the offspring of _ 









It is said that in Greece the poetry of Homer and 
Euripides is known amongst the poorer classes to this 
day; and certain it is that the Catholic Church has 


* From The Web of Indian Life by kind permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., London and New 
York. | 
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done a great and little-understood service, in bringing 
the lives of the saints of all countries to bear upon the 
development of each. Every man habitually measures 
himself against some model, therefore every addition 
to the range of available types is to be welcomed. A 
king feels himself to be one of a class of royal persons. 
who must be not only authcritative but also pictur- 
esque in their behaviour. And, whether he likes it or 
not, by this standard he knows himself to stand or 
fall. His very rank forces his pattern upon him. 
Amongst those of smaller place and greater personal 
freedom, capacity more readily shows its own com- 
plexion. Some of us, were our commonplace faculties 
touched with divine fire, would find our destiny in the 
qualities of the ideal merchant and administrator. 
That peculiar form of integrity, dignity, and wisdom 
that belongs to such a function would prove to be ours, 
or attainable by us. But although this is probably the 
commonest logical issue in English national life at 
present, it does not follow that every Englishman is 
fitted to achieve it. Here and there, _especially per- 
haps among the Celtic contingent, we find one born jor 
the quite different goal of perfect knighthood. Loyalty 
to Toader and comrade, apranatiy-t the oppressed, 
far-shining fearlessness and love of freedom, are traits 
characteristic of an age of chivalry; and persons who 
embody them represent such a period, it being neither 
more nor less admirable than that of merchant-prince 
and caravan-chief. The potentialities of one man lead 
towards sainthood, of another to poetry, of a third to. 
science or mechanics. One gravitates into leadership, 
another as naturally becomes disciple. One enjoys 
knowledge, another ignorance. 








— 
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Were all of us developed to our own utmost we 
may take it that every place in life would be filled, 
every part in the world-drama played, but by men and 
women of such ripe and determined personality that 
we could no more confuse one with the other than we 
could mistake the conduct of Helen of Troy for that of 


Elisabeth of Hungary, or hers for that of Faust’s’ 


Gretchen. 

We have to notice, moreover, that ir European 
lite only the born idealist is deeply influenced by any 
of the miscellaneous characters of history and litera- 
ture. Religion alone amongst us can exercise this 
compelling power on a large scale. And this is related 
to the fact that only religion gives ideals themselves 


as motiv es{ Circumstances have in many cases offer- 
ed such a setting that a life has been forced into bril- 
liance and distinction, but the self-born intention—of 


the saints could never be wholly fulfilled) (Iphigenia 
could hardly have refused her sacrifice) (Joan of Are, 
on the contrary, must always have felt that t the sword 
of Michael might have been held still more stainless 


and with a a greater eater courage) (It i is this fact that hat giyes 


to the ideals of religion their supreme 
duation.\ We must remember also that they ‘differ 
from others in making a universal appeal. (The girl 
who aimed at becoming Portia would be ilty of 
vanity : she whose model is the Blesse 


receives the respect of all? (Lo imitate Socrates would 


be a mi: miserable affectation affectation: to 1 ‘eligious 
* hero is r is regarded as a comn as a common duty, ) 

It may seem impossible to dower the heroes and 
heroines of literature with this projective energy of the 
lives of saints; but in India, as to some extent in 
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| Iceland, the feat has been accomplished. For India is 
also one of the saga-lands. At every lull in her history 
we may hear the chanting of her bards, and the joy 
of her people in the story of their past. The long 
twilight of the North is no better adapted to the growth 
of such a literature than the deep and early night of 
the South. In verandahs and courtyards, with the 
women concealed behind screens at the back, it has 
been the Indian fashion for hundreds of years through 
the winter months to gather at dusk round the seat 
of the Wandering Teller, and listen hour after hour to 
his stirrmg theme. Surrounded by lights and flowers, 
gay carpets and burning incense, there is in his per- 
formance a mixture of reading, song, and story. It is 
something of opera, sermon, and literature all in one. 





Ever since the commencement of our era the 
Hindu people have possessed in their present forms 
two great poems, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The first of these is their Wars of Troy, their Heim- 
skringla, their Morte d'Arthur) That is to say, it is 
the book of the Deeds and the Wars of the Heroes. 
Thanks to the long-established etlture of the race, and 
the pfestige which all literature enjoys as ‘* sacred,” 


e naraka ja ta LAY, the strongest influence 
in the shaping of the lives ambitions of Hindu, | 
boys. | we ae ae . 
a battle which it describes took place, if at all, 

very nearly fifteen hundred years before the birth of 

Chr’ It lasted many days, and the field of combat ~ 

was ~alled Kurukshetra, being situated on that great 
- plain near Delhi where critical moments in the history 

of India have been so often decided. For many a cen- 
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tury after Kurukshetra the wandering bards all over 
India sang of the great battle; and when any new 
theme claimed their creative powers, it had to be re- 
counted as if originally told by one of the heroes to 
another at some particular moment in the course of 


the main narrative. (In this way the heart's heart otf _ 
the whole poem, the Bhagavat Gita (a title translated 


by some scholars as ‘‘ Gospel of the Bhagavats.’’) 


brings an interesting instance of double drama with it.) 


The Gita consists in itself of a dialogue between a 
young chieftain and Krishna, the Divine Personage 
who is acting as his charioteer, at the moment of the 
opening of the eighteen days’ combat. But the device 
which enables the conversation to be given in detail is 
the picture of an old blind king, head of one of the 
rival houses, seated some miles away, and attended 
in his anxiety by a man of what is called yogic, or 
hyper-esthetic, that is, psychic sense, who utters to 
him every word as it is spoken. 


The exquisite story of Savitri, similariv, is told by 
a rishi, or great sage, to Yudhisthira, at the close of 
day, during the banishment of the five Pandavas to 
the forest. | 


On this plan, more than half the country-side tales 
of Northern India could be woven into the Mahabha- 
rata when it was first thrown into form by some un- 
known hand, three or four centuries before Christ. It 
underwent its final recension not more than two or 


three hundred years later—a possible fifteen L ‘dred: 


years after the occurrence of the events which äre its 
central theme. It is easy to see that this saga fulfils 
thus all the conditions of great epic poetry. The 


tô 
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imagination of singers and people for hundreds of | 
years; ‘They have become simple, direct, inevitable. ! 
They are spoken out of the inmost heart of a nation 
not yet dreaming of seli-conaciousness. ) They are 
nothing if not absolutely sincere. | : 


(magi that it tells have been worked over by the 


Comparing the Mahabharata with the Iliad and_ 


Odyssey, we find 1 it less formed, less _highly-wrought ; 
more amor phous, but also more brilliant_ and intense. 


To quote a great writer on Indian thought—" Qutline 
is entirely lost in colour.”’ 





These characteristics do not hold good to the same 

extent of the second Indian epic, the Ramayana which 
has a closely-worked motive running throughout. This e 
poem—the tale of the Exile of Sita and Rama—receiv- 
ed its present form not long after the Mahabharata, 
early in the Buddhist period. It is supposed that 
under Buddhist influence the monastie lite had come 
to be so honoured that the flower of the nation © 
were drawn t6 it, rather than to the mingled respon- 
sibilities and joys of the home. (The 1 romantic. Te- 
action: in ideals which was ine*itable — gathered | itself 
about the ancient theme of. a princely couple of the : 
house of Oudh, in whom all that was pr 
monasticism was found blended with ail that. was ` 
desirable in sovereignty and a) The strong and 
quiet story spoke straight to the heart of the people, 
and to this day there are no characters sO beloved by 
the Tasses ap those of the Ramayana, no one force » l 

a that, joes Aa far towards. the moulding of Indian © 

ify womanh as the ‘ever-living touch a, the little and 















